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ABOUT THE BOOK AND THE AUTHOR 


This work of Dr. B. N. K. Sharma, is a 
continuation of his **Advaiia Siddhi Vs. Nyd^ 
ydmrta—An Up-to-daU Ri^Appraisal (1994), 
wherein, besides the exchange of polemics 
between the rival schools in their original 
Sanskrit, he had taken in his stride the adverse 
criticisms of Dr. K. Narain of the Allahabad 
University who had reopened the Philos* 
ophical controversy in its modern garb in 
English, in his *^Critiqu€ of t/u Madhoa Re/uia- 
iion of thi Sankara School of Vedanta (1964 and 
Reprint 19b8) 

However, Dr. Narain has not chosen to go 
into the all-important problem of the textual 
Bdelity and the tenability of the Advatta inter¬ 
pretations of the Advaita drutis, themselves, 
called into question by Vyasatirtha and hit 
commentator. It is a problem which cannot 
be shelved or ignored as irrelevant, so long as 
traditional Advaita and many of its modern 
exponents still continue to stake an exclusive 
claim that Sahkara Advaita is the sole ^^Aupa* 
nifadam Dai^anam”*. 

The title of Sharma's book speaks for itself. 
It raises, for the first time, the question of the 

[sontinusd vn ucondJhp 
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PREFACE 


Nyayamrta and Advaitasiddhi are the central texts 
of Dvaita-Advaita dialectics. Sri Vyasatirtha has made 
an extensive review of Advaita thought in Nyayamrta. 
The Advaita concept of mithyatva is examined in detail 
and rejected. Dr. B. N. K. Sharma has summarised 
and critically evaluated the Dvaita-Advaita polemics 
in the First Volume of his work—Advaita-siddhi and 
NySyamrta. In this Second Volume, he has critically 
reviewed the interpretation of Mahavakyas offered 
by Advaitins and presented the Dvaita interpretation 
with full justification. The Akhandartha concept is 
the keynote of Advaita interpretation. Dr. Sharma 
has clearly shown the untenability of this concept. 

For the traditional scholars who have direct access 
to the original Sanskrit texts of Nyayamrta and Advaita¬ 
siddhi, these arguments and counter-arguments are not 
new. However, for persons who are not familiar with 
technical terms or exposition of these arguments in 
Sanskrit, this work is very helpful to understand the 
exact position of Dvaita and Advaita in respect of the 
interpretation of Mahavakyas. Dr. Sharma has 
examined a dozen Sruti passages that are often relied 
upon by Advaitins, for bringing out the Advaita and 
a few other passages that are also taken as supporting 
passages. He has fully utilised the canons of inter¬ 
pretation to evaluate the respective interpretations. 
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Nyayimita is a voluminous work. It is full of argument's 
and counter-arguments. Dr. Sharma has made a 
judicious selection of the important arguments. He 
has added his own critical observations as a modern 
scholar. 

Anandatirtha Pratisthana is very happy to publish 
this work for the benefit of Research Scholars and 
advance level students. May Hari Vayu Gurus bless 
Dr. Sharma. 


His Holiness Sri Vishwesha Thirtha Swamiji 

Chairman, ANANDA TIRTHA PRATISTHANA 
Poornapragna Vidyaptetha, Bangalore-28 



Text of the Review of the First Part of this book 
Advaitasiddbi Vs» Nyayamrta an Up to date 
Re-Appraisal published in The Hindu, Madras, 
dated Tuesday the 23rd May 1995. 

VEDANTA DIALECTICS 

ADVAITASIDDHI Vs. NYAYAM^ITA — An Up to datc^ 
Critical Re-Appraisal, Part I by Dr, B.N.K.Sharma, Ananda- 
tirtha Pratisthana of the Akhila Bharata Madhva Maha-» 
mandal, Katriguppa Main Road, BangalDrc-5€0 028. Rs. 70. 

This book of 230 pages fully engages your brain, mind 
and heart like one of Agatha Ghristie^s novels and you will 
not be able to put it aside until you go through all its pages. 
The author of this most absorbing work based essentially on 
Vyasatirtha’s Jfydydmjta is a retired Professor and head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Ruparel College, Bombay and a worthy 
recipient of Sahitya Akademi, President of India and Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra Awards. The publishers have hailed it 
(with justihable pride) as a befitting answer from the Dvaita 
side to the Critique of Madhva Refutation of Sankara School 
of Vedanta’* authored by Dr. K. Narain of Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity in 1964, for every page of this precious publication bears 
eloquent testimony both to the undoubted scholarship of the 
author and to the deep strings of his scientific soul to justify the 
faith of his birth on clear logical grounds, suffusing it all through 
with a strong scientific temper. Scholars of Advaita Vedanta who 
have taken lessons in the traditional Guru-Sishya system may 
have answers to some important points raised in the Chapter 
(XV) Question of Future Stultifiability of Prathyakshaand 
in the Chapter (XIX) “Antinomies involved in the Advaita 
interpretation of Neha Nanasli-Sruti“ but quite a few of them 
suffer from a handicap and that is their unfamilarity with the 
language in which this formidable challenge to their agelong^ 
faith has been presented. This publication could very well have 
been entitled “Why I am not an Advaitin*’ as it is on the same 



lines as of Lord Bertrand Rnsseirs ^‘Why I am not a Christiaan’' 
the only difference being that the British philosopher was born 
a Christian while this redoubtable critic of Advaita is dedicated 
to upholding the faith of his birth 1 Even while this reviewer’s 
heart is not agreeing with the conclusions of the author, his head 
bows in reverence to the extra-ordinary vigour of intellect and 
the impressive sensitiveness of the author in addressing him¬ 
self to every major aspect of the Advaita Philosophy which he b 
out to prove either wrong or inadequate* This study is un¬ 
doubtedly a must for students of Indian systems of philosophy, 
whatever be the faith of one’s birth or choice. 


— K* Vedamorthy 



FOREWORD 


11 Dr. B. N. K. Sharma is extremely well known 
f^atyantaprasiddha) for his systematic exposition of 
,the Dvaita School of Vedanta DarSana. He has con- 
sistently argued for a view of Brahman as one without 
|jL second in the sense of self dependent without a second 
|;/(Svatantra-advitIya-brahmavada) through such books as 
f^ddistory of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and Its Lite- 
t rature^ Philosophy of Sri Madhvdcdrya and Brahma- 
iiy«/ras and Their Principal Commentaries. The dual- 
I ism of Professor Sharma is not a Cartesian Dualism of 
jilmind and body, nor of Aristotelian form and matter, 
11;^certainly not of Manichaean good and evil. It is 
I explicitly not the dualism of Advaita Vedanta’s this- 
IfWorldiness (Vyavaharika) and noumenon (paramar- 
^ thika). Dr. Sharma’s Dvaita is a dualism of creator 
and creature. His is a theology which attempts to 
preserve creatures—with all our aspirations, cogitations 
and passions—as reflective of the design and purpose 
r of omnipotent providence. The project unfolds as an 
inquiry into the purport of the so-called mahdvdkyas 
or grand utterances of the Upanisads, those few most 
I leered sentences of Scripture. Dr. Sharma shows that 
< the construction of a monistic system on the found- 
( ation of these few sentences is somewhat artificial. He 
argues further that to relinquish the received view of 
the mahavakyas will retrieve for us the entire Veda and 
give it a fresh significance. 

Mahdtdtparya of Mahdvdkyas and Other Advaita 
Srutis docs not disappoint us in this regard. One will 
['find here an argument consistent with the enduring 
scholarship of B.N.K. Sharma and the Dvaita school. 
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But the approach is refreshingly new, even as it remains 
a model of scriptural exegesis written in philosophical 
form (^abda pramana). Dr. Sbarma admits the prima 
facie evidence for both Dvaita and Advaita readings of 
the Upanisads, thus seeingthe whole Vedanta enterprise 
as co-operative rather than strictly competitive. His 
purpose is to show that the sentences prized by Advaita 
do not in themselves give good reason for constructing 
a monistic system and indeed can be read in such a way 
as to preserve the fulness of creator and created in all 
their reality. His rhetorical strategy is sound and fair, 
given the commentarial tradition built upon the Upa¬ 
nisads and especially the historical Advaita treatment 
of Dvaita passages. 

The general argument has implications for all who 
are interested in hermeneutics and exegesis, and indeed 
for anyone whose life is affected or might be affected 
by devotion through sacred text. The argument depends 
on several advanced features of Indian poetics and 
philosophy of rhetoric. A key example which might 
be taken up here in anticipation is laksaw (metonymy 
or metaphor). 

Laksand is applied to the mahdvdkya Uat tvam 
asV {‘that thou art’) by both Dvaita and Advaita exegetes 
(Chand.Up. VI), but with remarkably different effect. 
Dr. Sharma argues that the Advaitins reduce the mean¬ 
ing of tat tvam asi to almost nil by applying laksand 
to both tat and tvam at the same time (jahadajahal- 
laksand). The tat that is Atman and the tvam that is 
directed toward Uddalaka’s son Svetaketu, are both 
pared away until nothing remains but the intersection 
of Nirvi^esa Brahman, a bare consciousness without 
any characteristic: 
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u« ivam 



Nirviiesa Brahman is marked by the letter *a*. The 
consciousness that is Nirviiesa Brahman is the only 
tenor the metaphorical sentence /n/ tvam asi is allowed 
to express through Advaita interpretation. 

Dvaita interpretation, post-Madhva, performs 
laksand on one term at a time (jahallaksana). This 
procedure allows the tenor of the metaphor to stand in 
full and rich complexity. Svetaketu remains son, 
student, aspirant; he even remains formerly conceited; 
but now he is Informed and knows that he is informed 
by the creative power of Brahman (iakti). Brahman, 
as the referent of the other term in the sentence (the 
vehicle tat), remains with all godly attributes intact, 
but is made known for Svetaketu (and for us) through: 
the common tenor of providence and person: 

tal (vam 



Brahman is here marked by ‘o’ and ‘6’, Svetaketu 
by ‘6’ and ‘c’. The union of their characteristics is 



described by Dr. Sharma as patterned after Sanskrit 
grammatical analysis: Svetaketu can model himself 
after Brahman (He is ‘of’ Brahman: genitive case 
relation), he knows he is created by Brahman (He is 
‘from’ Brahman: ablative case relation), Brahman lives 
in Svetaketu’s heart (Brahman is ‘in’ him: locative case 
relation), and so on. None of these relations can be 
gotten by a reductive strategy of simple equivalence. 

Dr. Sharma’s exegesis is based on the work of 
Vtsnudasa and is more topically representative of 
the exhaustive exchange of incisive polemics on the 
subject between the Nydydmrta of Vyasatirtha and its 
critique in the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusudana Sarasvati 
and its review in the rejoinder to it in the Tarangini of 
Vyasa-Ramacarya. I have discussed Visnudasa’s inter¬ 
pretation in my writings, also (vide e.g., the Cow 
Wander Hawaii: 1995). Like Dr. Sharma, I have 
attempted to preserve the rich tenor of the metaphor 
as implicated by the union of the unique characteristics 
of son and deity. But Dr. Sharma has shown convin¬ 
cingly that the preservation of these attributes finds a 
nearer home in the Dvaita commentarial tradition than 
in the Advaita. One might note, though, that Sankara 
is more ambivalent than some of his followers in inter¬ 
preting tat tvam asi. In any case, one can get knowledge 
of neither God nor humanity by reduction of sacred 
metaphors to mere identity. By drawing deeply and 
widely on the exegetical tradition of the entire Vedanta, 
Dr. Sharma aids us in pursuit of knowledge of both 
God and humanity, and thereby fecundates eschatology 
and psychology. 
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Tat ivam asi is an impoitaot but single example 

> of the mahdvdkyas and other Gratis discussed in this 
i book. All told, Dr. Sharma provides a cogent argu- 
i ment, while giving us at the same time the all important 
. details of Ved§nta exegesis. We will find that relin- 
- quishment of the received view of the mahdvdkyas may 
’retrieve for us the entire Veda and give it fresh signifi- 
! cance. This is the greater purport of the exegesis of 
phese famous scriptures, the mahdtdtparya of mahd¬ 
vdkyas. 

> It has now been twenty years since Dr. Karl Potter 
. praised Dr. Sharma’s “long and distinguished scholarly 

career” in the foreword to the third volume of The 
Brahmasutras and Their Principal Commentaries. At 
this juncture, we ought not to call it simply longer and 
more distinguished, although it is both of these. Today, 
it would seem that we, as readers of this new work, 
ought to be attentive to the topic and treatment which 
Dr. Sharma has chosen for this stage of scholarly life. 
We are grateful for the happy congruence between our 
thirst for knowledge of divine providence and the 
scholarly satisfaction of that thirst found herein. 

MICHAEL WARREN MYERS 
' Associate Professor of Philosophy 

Washington State University^ 

Pullman, Washington, USA 
Christmas Eve, 24 December 1997 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


t 

r Divergences among systems of speculative thought arc 
Igei^craHy due to ideological predilections which arc largely 
’^^ubjcctivc* Systems of Vcdantic thought developed in India 
however bound by their sworn loyalty to a body of 
;rcvealed literature which restricts the movement of in- 
idependent thought and cogitation leaving very little room 
for origmal constructive thinking, except thro^ circuitous 
ways of interpretations^ of Texts, where their conhicting 
stances threaten to defy attempts at a smooth synthesis. In 
= the circumstances, the task of evolving and developing a 
Consistent and viable system of thought doing full justice 
to the three primary data of our Experience : Matter, thinks 
ijing selves and intimations of the existence of a Higher Power 
:Over them, borne in upon us in moments of serene and 
solemn reflection and giving them their proper place in a 
metaphysical system has not been that easy. 

Despite these compulsions of having to philosophise 
within the four corners of given Textual authorities, intrepid 
thinkers have grappled with these problems and have left us 
certain well-defined systems of Vedanta with substantial 
critical and expository literature representing the widest 
possible points of departure in metaphysical system-building. 
These enjoy to this day wide acceptance and appreciation 
from intellectuals and public esteem in the community at 
large. The most important of these arc those associated 
with the names of l^ahkara, Ramanuja and Madhva. The 
philosophy of Ramanuja stands midway between the other 
two, with its acceptance of an inseparable intra-organic 
relation of body and Soul of matter souls with Brahman. But 
it seems possible to subsume in principle the first two categories 
B xvii 



of Acit and Gits under a single head of finite reality depend*- 
ent on Brahman, thus arriving at two broad categories. A 
further subsumption of the finites under one single category 
of Brahman seems barred by reason, owing to the logical 
difficulty and impossibility of making the Independent Real 
actually transform itself into the other two, without loss of 
its authentic being and forfeiting its essential unchanging 
and unchangeable nature ^uddbah). An 

illusory transformation (Vivarta) of B. into the world of 
matter and souls, whether entered into voluntarily (buddhi“ 
puTvakam) or involuntarily without being aware of it (ajndna- 
tah), would be equally unthinkable in an Intelligent self- 
possessed Being of the stature of the Supreme Brahman. 

As the task of philosophising in Vedanta is thus ‘deter¬ 
mined’ in every system by its inexorable loyalty to the body 
of revealed texts which have come down to us in written 
form, the acceptance or non-acceptance of the findings of 
any one of them has to be adjudged on the basis of the 
faithfulness of its application of recognised principles of 
Textual Exegesis which are objective in their nature and 
satisfying their requirements,—rather than on Extra-exege- 
tical considerations,—of which of their findings is the more 
or the less ‘philosophical’—about which opinions are bound 
to differ. 

As Prof. Karl Potter has put it “tho’ Advaita looks 
upon Self-knowledge as not given by any PramSna and is an 
immediate intuition, the precise nature of its content has to 
be gathered from the l^rutis. Thus, ultimately, Advaita has 
to look to Scripture and Language as its critical means of 
proof of the truthfulness of such Amibhxv^'* (Encyclopedia 
of Indian Philosophies, Vol. ii, p. 98). This is confirmed by 
what Sankara himself has to tell us in bis SOtrabhasya: 
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1. 

: ifathoktam ^gvedad! ^astram pramanam asya Brahmano 
yathavat svarupadhigame (i, 1,3) BrabmStmabhavasya 
|V^strain antarena anavagamyamanatvat (i, 1,4) Upa- 
pannam Brahmanah ^Sstrayonitvam. ^9$trasya caapauruse- 
: yalvam pramanyam ca (Bhamatt, i, 1, 3). 

has often happened in the history of thought”, as 
Dr. Radhakrisbnan has observed, '‘that particular texts 
have come to be victimised by a dominant line of inter¬ 
pretation which has for long afterwards prevented critics 
and commentators from venturing to place them in their 
proper perspective”. This may be seen to be the case 
tiitzth the methodology of ‘Akhandartha’ patented by the 
Dialecticians of the Advaita School to be applied to a 
particular group of texts like ‘Tat Tvam Asi’ which they 
have christened as ‘Mahavakyas’. The manner in which 
they require these to be interpreted departs widely from 
[the normal way of construing logical propositions resting on 
their subject-predicate relationship (uddesya-vidheyahhava). 

That apart, the term ‘Mahavikya’ itself not to be 
met with in any of the Ten principal Upanisads commented 
upon by Sankara himself or in his own commentaries on 
them or in his Sutrabhasya or G.B. It is evidently a 
term of Post-^ahkara coinage and is not therefore binding 
on those who do not subscribe to his philosophical pre¬ 
suppositions about the identity in essence of Jiva and 
Bkahman or the unreality of the world of name and form,— 
the story of whose creation and unfoldment as a result of 
the exercise of the active Will of the Supreme B. the Sat 
(Tad aiksata Tat tejo asrjata) is highlighted in the leading 
Upanisads. 

The credentials of the ‘Mahavakyas’ thus being rather 
dubious, they cannot possibly claim any special right to be 
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iaterpreted in a manDcr difTcrent from other meaoingful 
Verbal prepositions resting on well coordinated subject-, 
predicate relationships of their component parts. The, 
resort to Laksani or secondary signification of their parts, 
if necessary, will have to be restricted to the barest 
minimum extent needed and not applied wholesale. 
Besides the incompatibility of the primary senses of the 
terms for anvaya., the claims of Grammar, syntax and con*: 
formity with the spirit and the letter of the illustrative 
materials provided for the clarification of the thesis, in the 
texts themselves have to be fully satisfied. 

Tho* Madhva and Jayatirtha had gone deeply into 
these aspects of the problem in their examination of these 
texts Jot the first time and pointed out the inadequacies of 
the Advaita interpretations and the need for a more viable 
interpretation, as suggested by them, their contemporary 
Advaitins do not seem to have taken note of them in their 
writings. Following his predecessor Visnudasacarya of 
Vadaratn5vaii‘{&mt^ Vyasatirtha therefore reopened the entire 
problem in a very big way iii all its ramifications on a 
much wider range and sweep of details taking each and, 
every text under dispute systematically and subjecting it to 
a lynx-eyed scrutiny, exegetical analysis and criticism in 
an in>depth study of the texts, with an uptodate critical, 
apparatus in the light of the nylyas of Purva-MimSmsS and 
the rules, sanctions and precedents recognised by thc; 
Vyakarana ^astra of PSnini and the MahIbhSsya. After 
demonstrating the inadequacies of the Advaita interpret¬ 
ation in the light of these relevant factors, he makes odt 
a strong case for accepting the Dvaita interpretation, as thCi 
best possible and viable one- 



The Advaiiasiddhi of MadhusQdana Sarasvati joins issues 
with Vyasatirtha and puts up its own case in defence of the 
^ Akhandi^rtha-interpretation of the Mabavakyas and the 
; interpretations of other ‘Advaitic’ texts. His defence has been 
re-examined and shown to be inadequate by the Tarahgini^ 
of the Dvaita school in its turn. The present work takes 
all these materials in its stride and offers its own supple¬ 
mentary comments^ reflections and assessment based on 
fresb facts or relations of facts also. 

The modern philosophical world has not so far turned 
its attention to this subject of ^rutyartha-VieSra in its 
^trictly Excgetical aspect, in earnest. It seems to have been 
ideterred from doing so by the intricacies of the technical 
|nature of the subject of exegesis and the non-availabity of 
I English translations of the Nyayamrta and the Tarangini 
[ and perhaps of that part of the A-Siddhi connected with 
^rutyarthavicara. . But that does not seem to have cautioned 
modern scholars who have written and are writing on the 
Philosophy of the Upanii^ads, which is intimately connected 
with this group df Texts, from expressing grossly one-sided 
judgments on the subject and taking the same old Advaita 
interpretations for granted as needing no second look at this 
distance of lime—even after so much has been written and 
discussed and published and has come down to us regarding 
the pros and cons of the disputed texts from the veterans of 
the respective schools. 

To my knowledge, this is the firsft work in English to 
address itself to this need on the materials put forward by 
the rival schools, for the benefit 0 / all those interested in 
the philosophy of the Upanisads, seriously^ to give them 
full coverage and appraise them in a connected way. I 
am sure it will be widely welcomed and appreciated as a 



long awaited break-through, so neeessary for promoting 
fresh thinking on the basic issue whether Monistic Idealism 
of aNtrvisesa-Brahman or a Theistic Realism in which the 
three primary data of all human experience get their equit¬ 
able share is entitled to be accepted as a sound and viable 
interpretation of the philosophy of the,Principal Upani^ads 
as a whole. Like ^vetaketu of yore, it is now for us to 
break open the banyan seed and look closer into these texts 
to find the immanence of the Transcendental Brahman jp 
the world of Matter and spirits. 

Various causes and historical circumstances have 
contributed to the boost the Advaita system has received in 
the past and is still receiving since the dawn of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Ovaita philosophy has had to pay a heavy 
price for its want of initiative in joining the mainstream 
and marching abreast of the times taking its place of honor 
alongside of its compeers, as it had done in the past from 
the thirteenth to the eighteenth century, in the Philosophical 
India that was. It cannot blame others now for stealing a 
march over it or trying to elbow it out. It should come 
out of its cloisters, shed its touch-me-notism and orthodok 
obscurantism. It would be a fatal mistake for its leader¬ 
ship to miss the bus again. It should come forward and 
share its thoughts with the rest of the modern living world, 
intellectually, spiritually and academically. ‘Satyam eva 
Jayate* does not mean that truth needs no publicity in this 
age of colossal publicity media and the internet. 

As one who had watched this sad state of lethargy 
and indifference on the part of the custodians of Dvaita 
thought since my College days, I have tried to mend 
matters and fill a very wide gap, so far aimy abilities and 
resources permitted, during the last oyer half a century^ 



/iCODtending with many a hurdle. The position is now 
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' considerably improved. But there is still a very long long 
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.WAy for Dvaita philosophy to catch up for lost opportunities. 

Western scholarship has already moved in a big way with 
$ts massive project of an Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies 
embodying insightful summaries of the classics of various 

r-v, I 

I systems of Indian philosophy written by expert scholars 
both Indian and foreign under the auspices of the American 
i; Eatihite of Indian Studies edited by the dynamic Prof. Karl 
^ Ifettcf of the Washington University. Three of these 
^■J^olumes are already in circulation. 

ii' The turn of Dvaita Vedanta is sure to come sooner or 
later. A Volume has been allotted to it years back. Will 
the present generation of Dvaita scholars, traditional and 
modern, rise equal to the occasion and mobilise the 
requisite personnel to seize the opportunity offered to fulfil 
its obligations to the great Masters and Makers of Dvaita 
philosophy and enable it to take its place of honor in 
Global Philosophy ? I hope the present work may pave 
I the way for it. 

I am deeply grateful to Sri Vis'ves’a Tirtha Swamiji 
for accepting this Volume for publication by the Akhila 
BhSrata Madhva Mahamandal. My thanks are also due 
to its dynamic President Sri Vishnumurti Yarkaditaya for 
lllhis lively interest in taking steps to have it well printed 
and well got up. 


Professor Michael Warren Myers, Associate Professor of 
^ Philosophy, Washington State University, Pullman has 
I added a new dimension to my work with his perspicacious 
I Foreword for which 1 thank him most warmly and sincerely. 
Its impact and repercussions on contemporary academic 



thinkiDg and response here and abroad promise to be well 
worth watching and looking forward to. 

My esteemed friend Sri D. S. Krishoachar, Proprietor, 
Prabha Printing House, Bangalore has given more than 
professional attention to the good printing and get up of 
the book, for which I owe him thanks. , i 

His Holiness 108 Sri Satyatma Tjrtba, the young and 
energetic Head of the Uttaradi Mutt, has been gracious to 
bestow his blessings on the book with a valuable Foreword 
in Sanskrit, for which I can only express my Krtajnata to 
him in the words of the ^ruli: Blmsfham te mma uktm 
vidhema. 

1 have done my life’s work in this field for over half 
a century now. 1 am satisfied with the world-wide interest 
which my works have roused in academic circles. The ice 
has been broken. There is a lot more to be achieved to 
go ahead. 

I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks 
to all those readers known and unknown to me here and 
elsewhere, who have enjoyed and appreciated my writings 
and bid them farewell with this Volume. 

4/2, Shah Buildings f, | 

BhagatRoad, Mumbai-16 B. N. K. SharBl|| 

Sri Madhva-Navami ^ 

5th Feb. 1996 I 
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■ i V. ■ 

We have seen in the First Part of this book, in Chapter 
iXIX that the reckless way in which the Nehanioasti ^ruti 
: has been interpreted in the Advaita tradition, in terms of 
an absolute negation of everything other than B. leads to 
,a self-immolation of the very same ^ruti which pronounces 
' the verdict, as well as of the whole body of texts known, as 
i^rutis,—whether Monistic or Dualistic. In the circu^- 
• stances, it is difficult to comprehend how it could ever be 
maintained that the Upanisads teach Adoaita as the true 
philosophy and that therefore it is the true Aupani^adam 
> Darsanam. The oneness of B. and its secondless existence 
arc the two sides of the same coin. As such, both of them 
will have to be treated on a par and vested with the same 
order of reality in respect of their validity, as uncontradict- 
able. That would spell danger to the principle of Monism, 
that there is only one real without any adjuncts or extension 
of its predication. If B’s Svaprakasatva (self-luminosity) 
does not require the good offices of ^rutis to make it known 
to us, mortals, Advaita should leave the ^rutis alone and 
build its system without reference to them on pure reason 
and speculative grounds, like Buddhism, instead of appealing 
to the ^rutis at every turn. Having exalted the Upanisads 
to a far higher status than the pre-Upan4adic sources (the 
Vedas) as Para-Vidya, it is stabbing them in the back to 
relegate very large parts of the Upanisads themselves 
relating to Cosmology, Eschatology, the post mortem 
peregrinations of souls, thro’ various worlds, the Vidyis 
pertaining to Gunopasamhara in B., the sojourn of the 
enlightei^^^ world of Hiranyagarbha and so on 
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as not-truth-declaring (atattv3vedaka)« As a matter of 
fact 3 top-ranking sublime truths about the Supremc-B, 
have been spelt out in the Prc-Upanisadic texts also^ which 
are, sometimes, echoed by the Upanisads themselves. The 
precursor of ‘£kam eva advitiyam^ can be seen in the 
utterance of the Vedic seers : 

Tasmdd dhd any an na parah kimehana dsa. * Ekam sad\ Yas 
tarn na veda kim red karisyatiy Etam hyena Bahvred mahatyukthe 
mtmdsanie . 

The clue to the ideological resolution of the multiplicity of 
the gods in the concept of the One Bearer of the names of 
all the gods, in their highest conno-denotative primary 
sense, enunciated in the famous text of the Rg Veda I To 
devandm ndmadhd eka eva has been exemplified by practical 
implementation in the rituals of the Karmakanda, in the 
Taitt. Br. : Whom they call Indra, Varuna, Satya, that 
*Thou’ we invoke. To them that is Yourself and to You 
this offering (iii, 7, 9, 3)< 

The elaborate attention paid in the Upanisads to the 
gradual evolution of various Tattvas in succession, their 
resolution and retraction in the reverse order, the migration 
of souls up and down thro’ various regions and rebirth on 
earth, the intense sadhanas prescribed for emancipation 
from bondage of births and deaths have no place or mean^ 
ing in a world-negating philosophy, if such were the pith 
of the Upanisadic teaching. The doctrine of Moksa carries 
with it only an assurance of no return to Samsara. It does 
naf warrant the assumption that transmigration is unreal^ 
v The synoptic vision of theosophy of the Vedic seers is 
designed to provide the key to the integration of the Karma 
andj Juana-Kandas of the Vedic tradition as an organic 




^j^Sneans of realising the supreme goal. This is reflected in 
■ j!<>nc of the cryptic passages of the Bhagavata Purana: 

Mam vidhatte’bhidhatte mam vikalpyopohya ityaham 
' Ityasya hrdayam saksan nanyo mad veda kascana 
; r (xi> 21,43) 

I This integral approach is rooted in the Vedic tradition^ 
: This comes ont from an unguarded statement made by 
^.ttia^ara himself in his iii, 3, 4^ where he says ‘^the 

xVeda bears witness to the oneness of all the VidyiU when 
; it: says ^'All the Vedas proclaim the goal of Brahman. The 
psame supreme B. is the subject of meditation and offerings 
/ ,by the Ilg Vedic priests in the Uktha, of the Adhvaryus in 
fire and by the Chandogas in the Mahavrata’\ The Ukthas, 
;^astras and Mahavrata are all parts of the Karmakan4a, 

; Its goal is also the same Brahman, in a much deeper sense 
than conceded by Sankara—at least according to the Gita 
and the Aranyaka text quoted above. 

Following the lead of the above Arsa tradition^ a 
similar synthesis of Upanisadic thought has been presented 
by Jayatirtha in his Nydyasudha, Applying his mind to the 
seemingly divergent currents of philosophical thought run¬ 
ning thro^ them, he has ably shown how naturally they 
could all be seen to fit in, coalesce and converge on one 
central thesis of the transcendental Majesty of One Supreme 
Being, from many congruent angles, without in the least 
breaking the unity of thought into higher and lower levels 
of teaching,—the former intended, for the ^wise ones* and 
the latter for the consumption of those who are still in the 
^empirical domain’ of Avidya or fontal ignorance. His 
exposition is worth quoting in translation : 

“All Vcdantic texts proclaim with one voice the 
Majesty of One Supreme Being as the storehouse of number- 
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lest auspicious attributes and as free from all imperfectioAs 
(Niranisto nifavadya^). Of these (1) some represent B, as 
endowed with such positive propertiis at conscious¬ 

ness, lordship over creatures, control of beings from within 
and other excellences (Bfh. Up. iii, 7,1). Others (is) describe 
It negatively as free from all such blemishes as sin and 
suffering, liability to material embodiment (ChSn.Up. 
iii, 7, 1). Yet others (iii) speak of It as being beyond the 
reach of our minds and speech (Kena Up. i, 4—5) in order 
to brihg home to us Its comparative inaccessibility (by 
human endeavour alone without Its grace). Some others 
(iv) depict It as the only One that exists (Ekam eva) so as to 
make it clear to us that Man must_seek It to the exclusion of 
all else (Mund. Up. ii, 2,5). A few more (v) proclaim It as 
the Self of all (sarvatmakam) so that It may be realised as the 
Ultimate Principle which bestows on the world of matter 
and souls its essence of being (sattS), consciousness and/or 
knowability (pratlti) and powers of functioning (pravrUi). 
Thus do the ^rutis describe Brahman in different ways 
from a variety of angles all converging on the one mighty 
purpose and purport (Mahatatparya) —of expounding the 
immanent and transcendental Majesty of Brahman, ar It is 
in itself and as It makes Its presence felt in the individual 
selves and in the world of matter : 

Tatra tatra sthito Visnus tattatcchaktih prabodhayaa 
Eka eva MahSsaktili kurute sarvam anjasi 
Sattyasyaisa Pravartakah (^vet.Up. iii, 1.2) 

Pgeyamsca sarvan parinamayed yah (^vet.Up. V, 5) 
energisiiig them from within. 

Blit confused heads, without an authentic tradition to 
go by, miss this core of Mahatatparya of the Srutis and 
$mrti$ running thro’ the resplendent variety of comple- 



P^eniary insights, vision And approach to the subject of 
pjpivine Majesty and substitute in its place their own artificial 
I '^stinctions of standpoints of higher and lower knowledge 
I igif Nirvis'esa (Nirgu^a) and Sagupa Brahmans, and of P£ra« 
i inSrthika and VyavahSrika levels of thought and mutilate 
|rthe unity of thought>contcnt of the Upani$ads”. 

II 

In contrast with this panoptic vision of the entire 
pgamut of Vedantic Heritage, the Advaita school has rele- 
; gated more than three-fourths of the Upanisadic corpus as 
.'**Lower Knowledge** and picked out some four or five 
utterances from the entire body of the Principal Upanisads 
and labelled them as ‘Mahavakyas* (great sentences) which 
alone matter, in the last analysis, such as Tat Tvam asi. 

These, taken with such other descriptions of B. as 
formless, without activity (ni|kriyam) and so on, are 
regarded as ‘Tattv3vedaka* (truth-declaring). The bulk 
of the contents of the revelations of the Upanisads, about 
the activities of the Creator—Brahman, whose will is never 
thwarted (Satyasamkalpa who impels 

everything from within (Antaryami) and educes the world 
of name and form from the unmanifested state of Avyakta 
(Prakrti) and its triple aspects of Tejo*banna), by a process 
of triplication (trivrtkarana) according to the Chin.Up, 
(vi, 3,1-3) and produces the evolutionary chain from Akasa 
to Annamaya (Taitt.Up. ii, 1) are all set down as Mower 
knowledge,—not qualifying for final release but only for 
gradual release (Kramamukti) after a long wait and sojourn 
in the world of the four-faced Hirnyagarbha, as if the 
world of Htranyagarbha and sojourn there are real facts 
and events. This recital about the nature and distinctive 



g6als of higher and lower knowledge is given by ^ahkara' 
in the preamble to his commentary on the AnandamaySdhi- 
karana (F.S.B. i, 1, 12) : 

*‘We meet in the Upanishads with two difiercDt kinds 
of accounts of B., one in which It is associated with the 
conditioning adjuncts of name and form as creator of thie 
Universe and another as devoid of all such associations with 
anything that happens to the world of matter and Souls, 
All descriptions of B. as the object of Upasana and of the 
Jivatman as the Upasaka, given in the Upanisads are true 
only of the state of Ignorance (Avidya). These Upasanas 
are not prescribed as means of attainment of Moksa. Some 
of these like the Pratikopasanas are for reaping heavenly 
rewards and prosperity. Some others arc intended for 
attaining gradual release from Samsara, like the Dahara- 
vidya. Others like the Udgitha Vidya contribute to enhance¬ 
ment of efficiency of the rites. The same B. associated 
with necessary adjuncts is taught for the purpose of Upasana. 
Brahman not admitting of any adjuncts whatever is taught 
as the only one to be known and realised”. 

This fundamental difference between the two outlines 
of the saving truth of the Upanisads as a whole envisaged 
by the Dvaita and the Advaita schools speaks for itself and 
needs no comment. 


Ill 

The concept of ‘Mahivakyas’ is itself a fiction. It 
has no sanction in the texts of the Principal Upanisads 
commented upon by Sankara himself. The term does not 
occur in them or in the principal works of 5. Obviously, 
it is a term of Fost-^ahkara origin derived from his own 
deductions about the philosophy of the Upanisads. As 
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poeI», it has no binding force on others who do not subscribe 
his views. The earliest references to the term or its 
jjiew equivalents are probably to be traced to the Sanksepa 
Sinfaka of SarvajSatman, Sures'vara’s Vartika also on Brh. 
Vp> does not use the term MahavSkya. 


' / The exaggerated importance given to these Mahavakyas 
;OOtonly in traditional Advaita but by many modern scholars 
And writers on Upanisadic philosophy may go to boost 
;:the glamour of Advaitavada. But one cannot expect to 
sxapitalize on it for all time. I was amused to read in a 
lirevicw of the third Volume of my Brahmasutras and Their 
iCommentaries (B.V.Bhavan, 1978) by Dr. S. P. Dubey of the 
Jubbulpore Uni, in the Prabuddha Bhdrata (July 1979) that 
*‘tbe identity texts of the Mahavakyas cannot be inter¬ 
preted in a Dualistic manner,” 


As the credentials of the ‘Mahavakyas* are themselves 
.dubious, no superstructure raised on them can be binding 
ron those who do not subscribe to the concept itself. Apart 
i from it, the method of construing them adopted by the 
Advaita writers is a law unto themselves. It has nothing in 
common with the usual way in which sensible propositions 
expressed thro’ syntactic co-ordination of parts yield a 
properly synthesised purport. But the procedure adopted 
in construing the MahSvakya empties the constituent parts 
or terms of their conno-denotative content, leaving only a 
very hazy notion of pure consciousness without any specific 
content. This is called ‘Akhandartha* or the meaning 
derived without its constituent parts. Identity texts in 
regard to Jiva and B. and texts defining Brahman such as 
Satyam, Jnanam, anantam and anandam are subjected to 
the same method. 
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Viewed in the light of AkhandSrtha, the latter text 
does not mean that B, is possessed of the august attributes of 
reality, knowledge and infinitude or bliss, as you and I 
would be disposed to think. According to Akhantjartha, 
the predication simply means that B. stands completely 
isolated from all that is unreal, ignorant and finite or miser* 
able. That is all. For, to ascribe positive attributes of 
reality, knowledge and bliss to B., we are told, would make 
B. a qualified Being (Savisesa) which would belie its Nir* 
visesatva. This Negative way construing a positive predi¬ 
cation of the Sruti smacks of the impact of Buddhist Apoha* 
vada, in which a given “thing-in-itself” is its exclusion 
from all else that it is not. 

Be that as it may, simple logic requires that B.’s nature 
cannot be isolated from whatever is asat, ajnanam and 
having an end (anta), unless it is conceived and is conceiv¬ 
able as being inherently satyam, jnanam anantam and 
anandam, in the full sense of those terms. If what is 
sought to be distinguished from all others is in itself devoid 
of any positive content or characteristic which is hostile to 
those from which it is sought to be distinguished, no useful 
purpose will be served by invoking any number of exclu-. 
sions (vyavrUi). The study of Vedanta is to let us know 
what Brahman is and not what it is not. A.dvaita seems to be. 
afraid of admitting for its Brahman such positive attributes: 
as satyam, jnanam, Snanda, for fear it would disrupt its, 
unity of essence. This is utterly misconceived. Brahman 
can take care of itself and its attributes thro’ its own internal 
dynamics, without the help of Maya, which is not made of its 
essence and is alien to it. 

Mandana Misra, as a Bhavadvaitavadi, is not enamoured 
of the circuitous interpretation of satyam j^nam anantam 
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[: %ahiiiB, on the basis of the. cUminatioa of their opposites 
^ (atad-vyivftti) favored by Sures'vara and Sarvajnatman. 
t #otb Man4aoa and Padmapada are willing to accommodate 
I consciousness (vijnSna) and/orinandaas forming part of the 

t stsmce of Atman tho’ the terms themselves are not synony- 

^ ' • 

i awus in their denotation. In some mysterious way, they 
I'^efer to regard them as part of the essence of B. and non- 
pllifrerent from Caitanya. Mandana expressly says 
' ivapTakasa-prakrstananda-svabhavam eva Brahma itiyiJitam that 
<;4bo’ described by two different words : Vijnanam finandam 
ihrahmcti anandabhedo Vijnanabhedo va Brahmarupam iti 

1 ; aabdadvayena avagamyate (Brakmasiddhi p. 5). 

Mandana’s explanation is not convincing. Here 
^ there is no parallelism between the degree of relationship 
^ IM* prakaia of the Sun or the Moon to its intensity (prakarsa) 
b Inhere the same entity is referred to by two different terms 
I'^en together prakfsta and prakasa: (Ekasyaiva sabdadvayo^ 
^pSyati) apd the relation between VijSana and ananda 
I which are two distinctive properties or states of a sentient 
I'being (B). The explanation that this distinction between 
Vijfiioa and inanda is not a real one, as it is due to the 
i operation of AvidyS : AvidyS-kalpita-abhidheyabkeda) does 
^ great violence to the solemnity with which the ^ruti speaks 
I of tbeie attributes in the definition of B, whose knowledge 
to spiritual fulfilment. Since the attributes have 
been given they must be recognised to exist in B, without 
causing any internal distinction of essence in B. by invesU 
log B. or the attributes with an in-built self-linking capacity. 

The position of Padmapada is even more outspoken : 
Anando vi^ayanubhavo nityatvam ccti santi dharmah. 
Aprthaktvepi CaitanySt prthag iva avabhasante. “that the 
attributes of ananda, nityatva etc. do exist in Caitanya 
C 
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(Atman) and that tho* they are not separate from it, they 
appear as if they are separate’^. 

PadmapSda gives the highest place of honour to 
ananda among the attributes of B. Karl Potter, however, 
opines that “Sankara is particularly hesitant to attribute 
this property to it, probably because bliss or pleasure is a 
temporary state, experience of which requires a body and 
organs. So, if B. is bliss it must be so in some sense which 
cannot be translated into empirical analysis. Our happi> 
ness has nothing to do with Brahman’s bliss, ^ahkara seems 
to suggest even the liberated self docs not cognise or expe¬ 
rience B’s bliss” (Eruyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, Vol. Ill, 
P. 76). 

All this makes strange reading. As B. is a trana- 
empirical reality, it proves nothing if it does not admit of 
empirical analysis. That the experience of bliss needs a 

body and organs is true of consciousness as well, be it a 
gross body or the lingasarira. But these are hardly relevant 
to the state of liberation. Sankara’s reluctance to admit 
Anandamaya as B. is due to its coming under the class of 
Kosas. Commenting on Vijnanam, aoandam brahma (Brb. 
Up. iii, 9, 22, 9) Sankara clarifies that B’s linanda is free 
from attendant pain. It is of the nature of eternal coptent” 
ment (nitya-trpti). Potter’s statement that our blifs has 
nothing to do with B’s bliss does not seem to be 
founded. For, according to ^’s'commentary on Brh.Up. 
iv, 3, 32 even the worldly bliss of creatures is an iota of 
Brahman’s bliss refracted by AvidyS. Since a liberated soul 
is one with B. according to there is no possibility of its 
not experiencing the bliss of B. In the opening words of 
his commentary on B.S. iii, 3, 11 l^ankara tells us that the 
attributes of blissfulness, vijnanaghanatvam, sarvitmahalvam are 
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r Jfeferred to in the Gratis ai the essential attributes of Brahman ; 
I BrahmasvarupapratipSdanaparSsu ^nuti$u anandarupa- 

i j' .tvam vijfiioaghanatvam ityadayo Brahmadharmah sruyante. 
^ ;Buch.passages seem to have escaped Prof. Potter’s attention. 
Since the Taitt.Up. in defining B. uses three different 
iStmrsjmonjftnous terms and if these are to be part and parcel 
I' of B’s inmost essence (ekarasa) as puts it in his commcnt- 
I aryonBfh.Up, {nif9)26),theremust be some internalmeehanism 

I K in the constitution of B. to admit of diiFerence*in-identity, to 
l.render the employment of distinctive terms of reference 
/ possible and meaningful, without breaking up the unity 
i of essence of B. That something cannot be foreign to B's nature, 

^ such as Samavaya. Advaita thinkers committed to a Nir^ 
I visesa-Brahman cannot find any other than Maya to help 

!! them out, Madhva philosophers find the solution to this 
problem, which had been agitating the minds of ancient 
Jewish philosophers like Saadiya and Bahya of how to 
'•peak of “essential attributes” of God and not to impair 
:: tiie simplicity of His essence,—by postulating the existence 
of ‘SvarQpavis'c?a»* in B. (and in the thing-in-itself.) 
These Svarupavis'esas are (svanirvahaka) and are 

I themselves identical with the essence of Brahman, as the 
‘t; term 'svarQpavisesa’ itself suffices to indicate. With such 
I .Svarupavis'esas B. will have to be recognised as a Savisesa- 
Personality, instead of Nirvisesa. ^ahkara^s ambivalence 
' ijn applying Is'vara, Paramesvara and other terms to the 
: Bighest .fiijrahman, as it suits his convenience, in stealing 
a march over the Theistic tradition to retain the hold of 
' Kevaladvaita over it by seeming to extend a fraternal 
; embrace to Sanmatas has opened up a new line of inquiry 
: from scholars like Paul Hacker, Prof. Bradley Mathovsky 
mid pr. Richard Oe Smet S. J. to establish that Sankara’s 
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Para-Brahman is basically a ‘PersonaUBeing*; ’ If their 
efforts succeed, ^’s Highest Brahman may one day become 
recognised and accepted as one who is eternally and fully 
conscious of His Divine majesty (Isvaratva) as the “/ am tiuit 
I AM’\ When that day dawns, it will be a vindication of 
Madhva’s interpretation of the Brh. Up. text—Brahma va 
idam agre asit tad atmanam eva avet Aham Brahmgsmi iti-^ 
in terms of “Brahma api svasvarupam nityaparok^ajnanena 
sarvada janStyeva. Ata eva sarvada Paripufnam iti” 

To revert to our main point, Vimuktatman, author of 
the Isfasid^i has also gone on record saying that it is need¬ 
less to resort to secondary signification of the terms satyam 
jnanam anantam, ananda in the definition of B. by inter¬ 
preting them negatively as excluding their opposites only, 
in order to avoid the risk of their being rendered synonymous 
as applied to a differenceless entity of B.: 

Abheda-avirodhad anandasabdasya aduhkbatvam artha 
iti een na. Amukhyarthatvat. Nabi mukhye arthe sambhar 
vati, amukhyartho grahyah. Anandasabdasya mukhyirthar 
tvepi anyanivrtyarthatvopapattch, na abhedavirodhitvam. 
Satyadis'abdavat, Tatha hi—>Atmaiva inandah. Brahma- 
anaodasabdanam ekSrthatvavagamat (Text, p. 26-27, 
ed. by Dr. P. K. Sundaram, Madras, 1980). 

But Vimuktatman does not elaborate how these three 
terms are to be applied to the unitary Brahman, allowing 
their full primary sense to each of them, without prejudice 
to B’s being free from any internal distinctions, as estab¬ 
lished by the Dharmigrahaka-pramana of Ekam eva. The 
use of the term ‘iha’ in the Neha nanasti text also makes it 
clear that the negation contemplated refers only to the dis¬ 
tinction of these attributes of Brahman^ from itself and not 
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;their very existence in B. or B's distinction from the external 
world. 

Dr. Sundaram too feels **Ab8eoce of pain is only a 
dark emptiness devoid of felicity of perfections. It suggests 
blankness and bankruptcy of being. The profound depth 
of existence is not conveyed by denial, but by affirmation, 
i not by "tf not” but by 'is' (op, (it, pp. 6-7). 

But the question which will have to be answered is What 
;ia that princip^ which bridges the gulf between the avowed 
oneness of B. (Ekadhaiva anudraftavyam neha nanasti 
f/kincana) and the admitted presence in B. of reality, 

: transcendental consciousness and bliss infinite, each in its 
' full primary sense (as Istasiddhi insists). Obviously, there 
(must be a connecting link, within the essence of B’s own 
being, which could accomplish this very happy consumma- 
i tion, without dividing these metaphysical attributes from 
‘ B’s being. It Would be idle to talk of the undifferentiable 
unity of B. in and thro’ its attributes of satyam, jfianam, 

I Bnanda etc predicated by the Upanisad, without recognis- 
I tng the existence of “a something”— a principle of inner 
i karmonpi which will not ht alien to B’s being and essence and 
would thus be able to rationalise the ^ruti’s reference to 
(them, individually, as satyam. jninam, Bnanda, in non- 
I synonymous terms (as if they arc different from its essential 
( being, while at the same time emphasising that it should be 
- understood to be one without any breath of interna] 
4i*tinctions). How is this paradox to be soloed? This elusive 
ffMtnciplc which is expected to accomplish so much thro’ a 
simple process of .ilrtAa/ra/ti (See JV19 105) must ‘belong’ to B. 
'It cannot be ascribed to Maya which is not Brahman and is 
outside it and alien to its nature. What is integral to B’s 
essence namely. ananda cannot be fused with B. by any 
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NayamStma pravacanena labhyo 
namedbaya na bahuna srutena 
Yam evaisa vrnutc tena labhyah 
tasyaisa atma vivrautc tanOm svam 
and the coming into existence of a pronouncedly Bhakti 
literature backed by the powerful theory of Avatars of God 
in the early and later Puranic age like the Visnu and 
Bhagavata Puranas and above all the Bhagavad Gita, styled 
as an ^Upanisad’ which propounded a new synthesis of 
Karma, Jnana and Bhakti, redefining the concept of 
Sannyasa and Nivrtta Karma in terms of Niskama Karma-* 
yoga. The fervent prayer of the God-intoxicated Bbakta 
to be allowed to behold the most auspicious Form of the 
Lord Tat U rupam Kalyanatamam tat te pasyami in the Isavasya 
Up. comes right from the heart of the repentant spirit 
(yuyodhyasmad juhuranam enah), It shows that the flame 
of Bhakti was always kept burning in the Upanisads. 


—B. N« K. Shuma 



I V 1. EKAM EVA ADVITIYAM 

f' (GhSn. Up. vi, 2,1) 

* Ekam eva advitiy^ * is taken by many to spell out 
l^the doctrine of the ‘ one without the second the sheet- 
!^itechor of Advaita philosophy, from which it takes its 
'' name. Vyasatirtha has therefore given it top priority in 
>; his examination of the Advaita ^rutis. Others discussed 
by him are Neha nanasti, Yatra tvasya sarvam atmaiva* 
bhut, Natu tad dvitlyam asti, Vacarambhanam vikarab, 
r MSyamatram idam dvaitam, Aham brahma asmi, Indro 
^ mayabhih, Yasmat param na aparam asti, Ato anyad 
' Ertam and Tat Tvam Asi. 

After scrutinizing the admissibility of the Advaita 
interpretations of these disputed- texts from the point of 
view of the illustrative examples given in them, if any, and 
on logical, contextual and grammatical grounds and finding 
them wanting in probative value, he offers his ownalterna' 
five interpretations of these texts from the Dvaita point 
of view and tries to demonstrate their preferability. In his 
rejoinder to Vyasatlrtha’s Gndings, Madhusudana Sarasvati 
has paid major attention only to Tat tyam asi and Abam 
brahma asmi and has skipped the review of Neha nanasti, 
VEcarambhanam and others, giving cursory attention to 
Ekam eva advitiyam and two others from Brhadaranyaka 
and one or two from Mund. Up. 

EKAM EVA ADVITIYAM 

The Brh. Up. text; Salila eko drasta advaito bhavati 
(iv, 3, 32) is closely parallel to the Ghandogya text. Vyasa¬ 
tirtha therefore focuses attention on both at the outset. 
The former refers to the One Supreme Being, without a 
second, reposing in its own right in the vast expanse of 
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waters of the Universal Deluge, during Mabapralaya, 
described in such solemn and inspiring accents in the 
famous Nisadiya Sukta of the Rg Veda (X, 129). The 
words of the Brh. Up, * Salila eko dra^^i advaitah ’ has its 
striking parallel here in Salilam Sarvam a idam, Snid 
aoatam soadhayd tad ekam (X, 129, 2 be). The reference 
to * Salila ' in Brh. Up. iv, 3, 2 is an unmistakable pointer 
to the context of Mahapraiaya, before the commencement 
of world creation, when the entire cosmos lay submerged 
in the waters of the Deluge, with Mula«Prakrti (Tamas) in 
its nucleal form and the One Lord of all creation, resting 
there, breathing windless by His own power (svadhaya) 
without an equal (anyat) or a superior (parah). 

This close parallelism between these two texts inclines 
us to construe the term 'salila’ used in the Brh,Up. text 
in its locative sense rather than in the nominativie 
without its profound overtones recalling the awesome 
grandeur of Mahipralaya. The word ‘ agre ’ (in the 
beginning) occurring in the Chan.Up. text (vi, 2,1) Sad 
eva idamagra Sstl ekam eva advitlyam is also a pointer to the 
period before Creation. This can be seen from the 
succeeding sentence referring to that Brahman (Sat), making 
up its mind to grow forth and generate ‘ Tad aiksata bahu. 
syam prajayeya ’ and producing Tejas, Ap and Annam^ 
the primal substances. 

We shall be missing much of the solemnity and mystic 
wonder of Mahapralaya and original creation thereafter 
by shutting our eyes to the depth of thought conveyed 
by the term ' salile ’ and seeing in it nothing more than, a 
poetic embellishment. It will be no compliment to the Nir- 
vis'esa Brahman of Advaita to describe it as 'made trans¬ 
parent like water’ (salilapat soacchikrtafy), with the Iprking - 
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I' 

I hnpUcation of the ‘Gvi-pratyaya’. Be that as it may^ 

I ilhere can be no two opinions on the point that the word 
'; *agre’ here refers to the period before Creation, the 
,i; period of Mahapralaya, when there was water, water every- 
I where with nobody to drink! A parallel passage from 
I A't- Up* ^Aima va idam eka eva agra 3stt, nSnyat kitneana misat 
has been interpreted by Sankara himself as meaning ‘before 
: creation’ (Srsteh pUrvam) in a temporal sense. That 
1 same text again makes it clear that other beginningless 
f entities (anadi) like Avidya, Karma, Jivas etc. tho* existing 
j;; in a dormant state, were not ‘ active ’ (vyaparavat). All 
this adds up to the fact that certain other principles and 
' entities like Tamas, Kala, Karma, Jivas existed in a state 
of suspended animation at the time of MahSpralaya. 
They cannot therefore be said to have been absolutely non- 
existent in essence. All these facts, taken together, would 
make it clear that the description of Sad Brahman as One 
without a Second ‘advitlyam’ will have to be properly 
construed in the sense of being without an equal or a higher 
principle (then, as now). Neither Ekam eva nor advitlyain 
can therefore be construed in the sense that there was, or is, 
at any time, no principle or entity other than B. The 
context itself speaks for the existence of Time (then). It 
is also beyond doubt that the waters of Pralaya co-existed 
with Brahman, Creation in Vedanta is neither de novo nor 
ex nihilo. The eternal existence of Time, even in the state 
of Mahapralaya is affirmed by. the use of the term 
* tadanim ’ (then) in the very first line of the Nasadiya 
Sukta. It starts with a series of negations Nasad asln no 
saMsit tadanim but posits the existence of (1) the waters of 
the Deluge and (2) of Tamas (Mula-Prakrti) in its nucleal 
form (gudham). If the surface sense of words is all that 
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Id needed to get at the import of Scriptures of remote 
antiquity, the entire ancillary sciences of Mimamsa and 
Vyakarana and collateral texts of the Epics and Furinas 
and constructive logic will have no locus standi as inter¬ 
pretive and exegetical aids. 

Anya evaikadesena sSstrasyarthah pratiyate 
Anyas'ea paripOrnena samastangopasamhrtau 

(Kumarila) 

The interpretation of Ekam eva advitiyam in terms of 
the Supreme Being having no equal or higher in status 
and authority has the clearest and warmest support from 
the Upanisads and the Puranas alike. 

Na tatsamascabhyadhikas'ea drs'yate (^vct.Up. vi, 18) 
Saptardhagarbha bhuvanasya reto Visnostisthanti 

pradisa (RV.i, 164, 36) 
Ekas ^asta na dvitiyosti ^asta (Mbh. 11,51,8) 
Dravyam karma ca kalasca svabhavo Jiva eva ca 
Yadanugrahatas santi na santi yadupeksayS 

(Bhag. ii, 10,12) 

If downright negation of both being and nonbeing 
bad been intended in the opening line of NSsadiya Sukta, 
it will contradict the affirmation of the existence of Time 
(tadSnim) in X, 129, 1 and above all of the One breathing 
windless by Itself (X, 129, 2 b). Indeed, the Supreme 
Being‘Tad ekam’ cannot be dismissed as neither ‘Sat’ 
nor ‘Asat ’, in the commonly accepted meanings of .those 
terms. The Gita too after making a categorical statement 
Na abhavo vidyate satah (ii, 16) cannot be expected to 
say of its Brahman : Na sat tan nasad ucyatc (xiii, 13). 
This must show that the words used in the Gita (and the 
Rg Veda) have to be understood in a ‘Pickwickian sense ’ 
as defined by Webster’s New International Dictionary of 
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the English Language p. 1857 London^ 1953). Madhva’s 
identification of this sense of Sat and Asat as MOrta and 
Amnrta on the authority of ^ tad ctan murtam yad anyad 
Vayosca antariksacca atha amurtam Vayusca antariksam 
ca (Brh.Up. ii, 3, 2-3) deserves attention» 

Advaitasiddhi is not prepared to accept this good 
suggestions It contends that these meanings of Sat and 
Asat are not widely accepted ones : J^aki bhute sadasacchabdau 
prasiddhau kimtu paramarthikatva-^aparamarthikatvayor cva. 
Prasiddhstparatvasambhave aprasiddhaparataya ayuklatvat 
(i,p, 179). According to MadhusQdana Sat and Asat 
arc primarily understood in the sense of what is absolutely 
real and what is not so. He also insists that the temporal 
adverb ' tadamm ^ in the first line must be disconnected 
from it and connected only with the second line with Rajas 
and Vyoma, because they are not always non-existent (na 
sada anastitvam). But then, the temporal adverb is 
* given * in and with the first line and has a right to remain 
there, without prejudice to its being connected with 
subsequent lines, if need be. Its shifting to the second line 
will not benefit the Advaita point of view in any way, as 
the context of the Hymn as a whole is a settled one of the 
Pre-Creation stage. If then, the Sad in the fir^ line 
should refer to what is deemed to be Faramarthika in the 
Advaita sense, the Negation of such a Sat in the opening 
line would tend to negate even the Advaita Brahman. 
That would conflict with the statement in the Verse 2 cd. 
that other than and beyond the one breathing windless by 
itself there was no other higher. The only way to avoid 
such an Apasiddhanta would be to construe the ‘oifending^ 
word Sat in the first line in a sense other than its ^ prasi- 
ddhartha ^ (of the Advaita). The meaning suggested by 
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Madhva, for the first time among Vedic commentators, meots 
the situation admirably^ preventing the conflict from arising 
at all. It would also enable the Supreme B. described as 
breathing windless by Itself to emerge as a self-evident 
truths without being obliged to court the help of some other 
Srutis elsewhere to come to its rescue and establish that ic is not 
also Anifoacanlya^ as MadhusQdana’s devious way of dealing 
with Sat and Asat in the first line exposes him : ‘^rutyan-* 
tara-avirodhaya Sad ekam Brahma sada as it, na sadasadvi* 
iaksanam \iy2itt}i2.-pa7yavasandi (I, p, 179). This is indeed 
a case of ^irovesia^pranaydma^ 

Justifying his stand that the temporal adverb tadanim 
should be connected with Rajas and Vyoma in the second 
line: rajonisedkaddveva tadarwaydt, he explains that this is 
necessary because they are not existent always —Nahi Rajah- 
prabhrtinam sarvadd anastiivanu If this means they are only 
impermanent and do not exist always, but only for some 
time, they cannot be dubbed as * Mithya within the 
meaning of being the counterpositive of a negation in 
essence (svarupena) with reference to all the three periods 
of time, as A-Siddhi has defined Mithyatva (Sec Part I, 
p, 31). In that case, Madhusudana will have to agree 
with Vyasatirtha’s finding that the fundamental difference 
between Brahman and the world would only consist in B.*s 
unchanging existence for all time and the changeful and 
impermanent existence of the world in space and time and 
not in the real existence of B. (satyatva) and the imagined 
existence of the world : Brahma kalatrayepi Sat, Viyadadi 
ca kadacideva iti Nityatva-anityatvabhyam eva vaisamyam, 
Natu s^ty^Xv^-mithydtvdbhydm (Nym» p, 39, See Fart I, 
Pref, xxii) 
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Where a Vedic text like Nasad isin no Sadasit defies 
, easy walk over, it would be wiser and safer to be guided by 
^the help given by an authentic work of the same standing 
..than to go by the beaten track of the layman’s usage. There 
is an actual ruling on this point in the Mlmamsa l^astra : 
:^astrasthS v3 tannimittatvSt. It would be sheer obstinacy 
to reject the help of such a respectable authority as the Brh, Up. 
passage in this case. The Vedic injunction Ajyais stuvate 
provides an instance in point. 

Some modern scholars are touchy about Dvaita 
philosophers appealing for corroboration of their distinctive 
interpretations of ^rutis to citations from the Epic and 
Puranas. But such a procedure has actually been advised in 
the canonical tradition, as may be seen even from i^ankara’s 
example in the Sutrabhasya. 


II 

Coming to Ekain eva advitiyam, we find at the very 
outset that the words ‘ckam eva’ and ‘advitiyam’ are 
sandwiched between ‘agre’ (denoting a period of time) viz. 
before the beginning of Creation and ‘iksanam’or B.’s 
taking a look and deciding to educe the world of name 
and form (namarupavyakarana) —-acts which are absolutely 
incompatible with a Mruisesa-Brahman without any attri¬ 
butes of its own, with nothing at all existing besides itself. 
As such, it cannot take thought or grow forth, become many 
and generate Tejas, Ap, Anna etc. as we are told (Chan.Up. 
vi, 2, 3), No act of willing, thinking, growing forth or educ¬ 
ing name and form (trivrtkarana) is possible or thinkable 
in regard to this pure Being without a will or any attributes. 

That apart, all schools of Vedanta are committed to 
the doctrine of intrinsic self-validity ofPramanas. Hence, 
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what is predicated by a Dualistic text must be entitled to 
the same right of self-validity in respect of its statements 
such as ‘ The wise seif-existing Being created many things 
to last for eternal years (Isa. 8). He brings to maturity 
whatever is fit to ripen (Svet. V, 5). ‘I make Prakrti, and 
the world of the moving and the stationary* (Gitax, 10) 
which speak of the reality of the created world. The 
existence of Matter in its unmanifested form (avyakta) 
during Pralaya, of time from time immemorial^ the 
residual Karmas of Jivas carried over from previous Kalpas 
for the embodiment of the Jivas and the jIvas themselves 
to be embodied according to their respective Karmas are 
all referred to (Katha. ii, 2, 7; Brh. iv,4, 2). 

All these have to be accepted as axiomatic truths. 
Sankara himself in his Bhasya on B.S. i, 4, 3 is obliged to 
concede the existence of an unmanifested state of the 
universe (avyakta-avasths) as dependent on B. because 
it is necessary and meaningful to do so f^artkavatl hi r2) 
as otherwise, the creative activity of B. cannot be explained 
and made intelligible. This unmanifested state or Fraga- 
vasthS of the world is said to be the ‘ ^akti ’ (power) of 
B. called by various names as Maya, Avyakta and so on, 
abiding in B. (ParamesvarasrayS)”. Hence, there is no 
possibility of doing away with this Avyakta or Bijas'akti as 
B.’s potential energy. It would thus break up its Nir- 
vis'e;atva. If B. should really be Nirvisesa and without 
internal distinctions (svagatabheda) in the sense of * Ekam ’ 
and yet have this Bijaiakti abiding in it, there must be an 
in-built mechanism in its being to accommodate such a 
nuance, which would in turn make it Sa-vise^a. There is 
no escaping this, however one may try. 
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I 

r ir, however, it is- argued that the Dualistic texts 
|describing B. coexisting with Time and nuclcal Avyakta, 
|irom which name and form are to be educed, to enable the 
^jiva to become embodied and the references to agre, 
j|lk}aQam and namarupavyakarnam are somehow to be con- 
jiitrued in a LSksanika sense ; or downgraded as Non-truth* 
declaring statements; or else dismissed as devoid of 
'^^lidity, because of their being opposed to the non- 
'-dualistic texts, there is nothing to prevent the Dualist 
tj^losopher from returning the compliment to his adversuy. 

has already been shown in Part I Chap, xvi that the 
Apacchedanyaya of the Purvamimamsa cannot be pressed 
into service to override the validity of the Dualistic texts. 
Even supposing that the ‘ offending ’ agre is overridden by 
-applying the Apacchedanyaya, it cannot undo the reference 
to the acts of ik;anam (seeing) by the One and educing 
name and form mentioned subsequent to the words Ekam eva 
adoitijfam ! 

• Nor can the reference to agre and the acts of seeing 
and educing name and form by the Sat be explained away 
as statements made by way of recapitulation of what is already 
knoxm about it and therefore falling outside the scope of 
the main Tatparya of the statement ‘ Ekam eva advitiyam 
For, there is absolutely no possibility of these facts about 
Brahman’s seeing and educing name and form from 
Avyakta being already known thro’ other sources of infor¬ 
mation about B. ’s exercising its will to educe name and form. 
The gratis are the only source of authentic information about B.’s 
doings. This rules out the possibility of the plea of 
recapitulation (anuvada). The Dualistic texts have there¬ 
fore to be recognised as originative and not merely recap¬ 
itulative. This should make it clear that the supposedly 
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Monistic texts like Ekam eva advitiyam are caught between 
the tongs of the Dualistic statements ‘agre* before and 
ikfanam and namarupavySkaranam after. They have there’ 
fore to be construed in such a way as would be in 
consonance with their spirit and intention. How this is 
possible and feasible will be clear from what follows in due 
course. 

Advaitins themselves have explained ‘ Ekam eva 
advitiyam ’ as follows: All that is comprehended by the 
term ‘this’ (idam) viz. the world of the senses was one 
with B, the Sat, as an indivisible whole with it,: before 
creation: 

Yavat kincid bhaved etad idamsabdoditam Jagat 

Idam sarvam pura srster ekam eva advitiyakam I 
" It was all one with Sat, existing as Sat, participating in 
its essence.” Such a description cannot possibly mean that 
it was potentially non-existent ‘as Sat’. If it means it had 
no existence apart from Brahman., such a statement would 
be tantamount to a significant negation (sasisesanlsedha). 
According to norms of Logic, a qualified injunction or a 
proscription is to be restricted in its application to the 
qualifying adjunct alone, when its extension to the sub¬ 
stantive is barred by contradiction (Savis'esane vidhi- 
ni^edhau visesanam, upasamkramatah). The proscription: 
“ The Sacrificer who has taken bis purificatory bath shall 
nat be clad in torn or dirty garments” prohibits only the 
wearing of unclean and dirty clothes. It does not forbid 
him from wearing any clothes and going about naked 
instead ! Thus, the statement that the world during Pralaya 
had no existence apart from B, cannot possibly mean, that 
it did not exist at all. It can very well mean that it was 
dependent on B. even in its unmanifested state (in a' less 
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cognisable form than afterwards) without prejudice to the 
fact that it is always dependent on B, for its being and 
becoming: 

Idam hi Visvam Bhagavan ivetaro yato jagatsthana- 
nirodhasambhavah (Bhdg, i, 5, 20). 

The other meaning of the Advaita school that the 
world is superimposed on B, as the snake on the rope and 
as such has no existence apart from B, leads to many 
insurmountable difficulties in clarifying the how of it or who 
but B. itself can be the victim of the superimpositioh, 
Sankara himself gives up the attempt at explanation saying 
that creation itself is not intended to be seriously taught as a 
fact or an event which actually takes place. 

Naccyam paramarthavisaya srstisrutih. Avidyakalpita- 
namarupavyavaharagocaratvat ityetad api naiva vismart- 
avyam (BSB ii, I, 33) 

Such is the short shrift given to Brahman’s Iksanam, 
growing forth and educing name and form described so 
solemnly in the Chan. Up. in Sankara’s philosophy; 

Be that as it may, according to Grammar and Lexicon, 
the authorised meanings of ‘ekam’ are many, such as 
otherness from something else, primacy of the given, its 
independence of initiative, number, being the same every¬ 
where and so on, as can be verified from the quotes given 
by VyasatTrtha from the MahabhSsya, Kaiyata and 
Amarakosa, with recorded examples from literature. These 
arc meaningfully applicable to B. which by its nature and 
attributes is other than the Jivas, has primacy over all, 
independence of initiative and remains the same in and 
thro* all its manifestations, avatSrs and is the Inner control- 
ing principle (antaryami) everywhere. 
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MamSutaritma tava ca ye caoye dehasamsthitah 

(Mbh. xii,361,4) 

Pratidra'am iva naikadharkam ekam samadhigatoami 
vidhutabhedamohah 1,9, 42) 

The references following the description of B. as seeing 
and educing name and form out of Tejobanna to enable 
Jivas to acquire suitable bodies, mind and organs to put 
forth necessary efforts for their betterment are sufficient to 
establish the reality of the actual differences that distinguish 
them from B, ‘Ekam’ thus bears testimony to B.’s unique,- 
ness, lordship, uniformity of presence everywhere and is 
not opposed to the existence of any second under its sway. 

Ill 

ADVITIYAM 

Coming to the expression ‘Advitiyam’, the meaning 
of unreality (mithyatva) of the universe read into ‘ekam 
eva’ or ‘advitiyam’ cannot be accepted as the expressed 
sense of these terms, unlike the meanings of otherness, 
independence, being without an equal or superior, given 
to them in the Dualistic interpretation. At best they can 
be extracted from them as derived meanings, thro’ circuitous 
ways. But Advaitins themselves have taken the stand that 
a derived sense (arthikartha) cannot be accepted as partici¬ 
pating in the ‘import’ (tgtparya) of the sentence as a 
whole, as we have already seen in respect of the role of 
Vyivrtti in Akhandirtha. 

The authorised official interpretation of Ekam eva 
advitiyam is ; 

Vrksasya syagato bhedah patrapuspaphaladibhih 
Vrksantarat sajatiyo vijatiyas siladibhih 
Tatha Sadvastuno bhedatrayam praptam nisidhyate 
Eka'avadharana-dvaitanisedhais tribhih kramat. 
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A tree is different from its branches, leaves, fruits and 
flowers. It is also distinguished from other trees of the 
same kind and from human beings, animals and stones, 
which belong to different categories. By ekam eva adviti- 
yam all these three kinds of difference are negated of the 
One Sat (1) internal distinctions in the being of Sat by the 
term ‘ekam’ (2) difference from other thinking selves 
like Jlvas by the emphatic particle *eva’ (after ekam) and 
difference from all material things in the world (jada) by 
the term ‘advitiyam’. 

But then, what can the ‘ internal distinctions ’ in the 
being of Brahman possibly be? They must of course be 
no other than its metaphysical attributes of satyam, jnanam, 
ananda and others such as being Satyasankalpa, Satya* 
kama, Sarvesvara etc. spoken of in the Upanisads. The 
^vet.Up. refers to the august attributes of power, knowledge 
and activity as its intrinsic attributes (svabhaviki) which 
ipilitates against their being brought about by ‘Upadhis* 
(external media). Anyway, the negation of internal 
distinctions between substance and attributes (Dharma- 
dharmibheda) would amount to a significant negation only, 
as can be gathered from the use of the word ‘iha’ (here, 
in B.) in the famous text—Ekadhaiva anudpastavyam Neha 
nlnasti kincana. (Br.Up. iv, 4, 20) and the collateral text 
from the Katha.— Evam dharman prthak pa^an tSneva anu- 
vidkavati (ii, 2, 14) meaning one who looks upon these 
attributes (dharman) as separate from B. goes down the 
precipice like rain water from a hill tup. Even the arresting 
description of B. as ‘nityas'uddhabuddhamuktasvabhlvam’ 
should tell US what B. is by itself and in itself and not 
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what it is noi^. The trouble taken by Advaita to castrate 
Brahman of its vital essence of Satyam, jnanam, 3nanda 
etc. by AkhandSrtha surgery, is an unfortunate exercise in 
futility taking them to the brink of Apohavada. Intellec* 
tual sophistry cannot go beyond AkhandSrtha in suffocating 
Brahman with a number of negative attributes, without a 
single positive one to breathe. When one reads the thrill¬ 
ing sonorous deBnition of B. as Satyam, j^oam, anantam 
Brahma in Taitt. Up, with the assurance that the knower of 
such a B. reaches it, one hardly suspects that such a beauti¬ 
ful definition can be twisted beyond recognition into so 
many negatives and exclusions only. No wonder even a 
sincere Advaitin like Dr. P. K. Sundaram cries off the 
roundabout way of construing Satyam, jnanam ...“ as 
absence of existence, absence of ignorance and absence of 
pain and suffering*’ as dark emptiness, a blankness and 
a bankruptcy of being. The profound depth of existence 
is not conveyed by denial but by affirmation, not by ‘ is 
not ’ but by * is A reality which is said to be real of the 
reals and ‘ Purna ’ cannot be an ‘ esscnceless vacuum * 
(Ed. ofTr. pp, 6-7). 

The Dvaita school also subscribes warmly to the posi¬ 
tion that there cannot be any internal distinctions in the 
constitution of B. But its metaphysical attributes must be 
infinite. There can be no Infinite Brahman without them. 
But they do not and cannot divide B. from themselves or 
break up its unity of essence. * Nahi svenaiva sva-vin ’ 
may be good empirical logic. But unlike in empirical 

1. Yavan aham yathabhavo Yadrupagugakarmakah 

Tathaiva tattvavijninam astu te Madanugrahat 

(Bhog. ii, 9, 31) 

Yavan yaicasmi tattvatah (Gita 18, 55} 
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Utb, the fulness and spleodcnr of B.’s being has no analogy 
b empirical trifles. What is not possible elsewhere is 
Msible in B. It has to be rationalised thro* its inscrutable 
»wers (acintyadbkutasakti) reflected in such descriptions of 
Ilf hs Anor aniySn mahato mahiySn (Katha. 1,2,20) 
lanicaivam vicitrascahi (B.S. ii, 1,28). Sankara himseif 
liotes from Mbh. : 


|«' AcintySlh khalu ye bhava na tSms tarkena yojayet 
I < ' Prakrtibhyah param yattu tad acintyasya vaibhavam |1 

0^ 2, 27) 

l&ch statements in the Scriptures are not empty verbal 
l^latitudcs. The most sublime description of B. is ‘Purna’, 
pPurnatva is not an empty abstraction or an cssenceless 
|vacuum. There must be an in-built mechanism in the 
’constitution of B. which permits the iSrutis speaking of 
Its attributes as though they are distinct from it. It is 
’ft distinction of reference without involving a distinction 
of essence. If you want to stick a label on it, the Dvaita 
ilchool has suggested an ideal name for it: ‘ Svarupa* 
visesas* of the thing in itself, self-explained and self¬ 
linking in its operation, without depending on another 
link to link it and that again with another, ad infinitum. It 
has been aptly and succinctly defined by Madhva, the 
first Indian Philosopher to postulate it as an ontological 
concept; 


Bhedahine tvaparyayasabdantaraniyamakah 
Viseso nama kathitas so asti vastusvas'esatab^ 

2, For a detailed exposition of the concept of ViSesa and the 
wisdom of accepting it as a Sarvatantrasiddhanta, sec my 
Pkilose^hy of Madhvaearya Chap. VII (Motital Banarsidass 1986.) 
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Given that Brahman is only ONE in spite of its numberless 
attributes^ we arive at Svarupavisesas by ^rauta-Arthapatti. 
Neither is lost. 

IV 

The long and short of it is that as the Advaitin himself 
has interpreted the term ‘eka* in the sense of negating 
only the internal distinctions in B., it should follow that it 
will not be competent to establish that the world is Mithya, 
as the jadaprapanca cannot be an integral part of B. 
qualifying for inclusion as an intrinsic attribute (svagata) 
ofB. The only other hope would lie with ‘advitiyam*. 
This is a compound capable of being analysed into a Karma- 
dhiraya (appositional) or a Bahuvribi. Tho' Advaita 
has construed it as a Bahuvrihi, the Karmadharaya con¬ 
struction is entitled to precedence by virtue of Samasa- 
prabalya. Vyasatirtha therefore concentrates on its in¬ 
competence to establish the hlithyatva of the world at some 
length. In the light of the points raised in that connection 
the substance of Bahuvrihi construction involving absolute 
negation of every second entity besides B. stands auto¬ 
matically disposed of, Thus, irrespective of the way in 
which ‘ advitiyam ’ is split, the thesis of the unreality of 
the world is shown to be ultra vires. 

A Karmadhlraya construction would carry the Advaitin 
nowhere. If the negative particle ‘na’ in A-dvitiyam is 
construed in a privative sense (paryudSsa) meaning * non- 
second it may establish that B. is either the first or the 
third, which is irrelevant to the world’s mithyatva. If the 
negative (a-) is construed with a finite verb taken to be 
understood for purposes of syntactic connection (anvaya) 
in terms of a Prasajya-pratisedha (na vidyate vijatiyam 
yasya tat), we will be left with two separate propositions 
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on our bands, out of a single sentence (Ekam eva advitlyam) 
(1) that B. is One only and (2) there is no second entity 
in existence (dvitlyam nasti). That would involve the 
defect of splitting a single proposition into two, which is 
: forbidden, when it is possible to construe it as one : 

Sambhavatyekavttkyatve vikyabhedo na yujyate. 

(.■■■ However, in the absolute negation of the existence of 
any second, the absence of such a second to B. will have 
to be postulated as the purport of the proposition. Absence 
of a second to B. as a fact would itself pose a ‘ second ’ to 
B. and falsify the first proposition that B. is without a 
second. Statements of the ^ruti arc as a rule self-valid. 
It would deprive Ekam eva advitlyam of its self-validity, 
if it should readmit the reality of absence of second. 
Here, the A-Siddhi explains that the validity of the knowl¬ 
edge of the absence of a second (dvitiyabhava) is not 
contemplated as participating in the import of the main pro¬ 
position (tatparya), tho’ its presentation as the secondary 
purport (avantaratatparya) may be reconciled somehow 
(yatha kathamcit). This docs not go beyond the mere 
play of words. A-Siddhi's contention that dvitiyabhava, 
if admitted to be real (tattvika)^ can be taken to be 
non-different from Brahman (tottvikatve Brahma^anotiTekSt) is 
equally futile; for B’s nature is un-conditioned (nirupadhika) 
while absence of a second or secondlessness (dvitiyabhava) 
by its very nature is conditioned and cannot be the same 
as the l^uddha-Brahman. 

‘ Sad eva somya idamagra asit ’ has its parallel in Ait. 
Up. i, 1 Atma va idamagre asit. Nanyat kincana misat In 
the beginning, Atman alone existed. Nothing else what¬ 
ever winked, was active. (vyapSraoat) as rendered by S. 
This qualified negation in a parallel text makes it necessary 
2 
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to restrict the negation of any second in the Chan.Up. text 
to negation of any sign of activity on the part of things 
which existed in Pralaya, such as Avyakta, the Jivas and 
their Karmas, instead of an unqualified and absolute 
negation of everything second (dvitlyamatra-abhava). 
Otherwise, the use of the term * agre ’ would be not only 
superfluous but contradictory. If the negation is to be 
construed in terms of a Pragabhava (anterior non-exist¬ 
ence), the existence of such a Pragabhava of AnSdi-Avidya, 
Anadi-jTvas and their past Karmas even in the state of 
Pralaya would create a deadlock. Sankara himself in his 
B.S.B. ii, 1, 35, admitting the anaditva of Samsara admits 
the Duclcal existence of Karma prior to creation: Anadau 
Samsare bijankurvad hetuhetumadbhavena Karmanah Sargavaisam~ 
yasya ca praorttir na virudhyate. The MadhavTya Bhasya on 
RV. X, 129, 4 Kamas tadagre samavartata manaso retah 
prathamam yad asit reads: Purvakalparjitam yat Karina 
tadapyasit. Agre Srstyavasthayah purvam Parames'varasya 
manasi kamas samavartata sisrksa ajayata. Manasas sara- 
bhutam pranibhir manasa kriyama^am prathamam Purva* 
kalpaparjitam Karma yat tadapyasit, Evam svechaya anidi 
Karmavasat sato satyabhutasya Prapancasya bandhum nir- 
mataram Sarvesvaram Yogino ajanan. 

This puts the lid on it that Jivas, their previous 
Karmas and K3la exist in Pralaya, under the ken of the 
Supreme Power, according to the authoritative Vedic 
tradition. The famous utterance *Dhata yathapurvam 
akalpayat' (R.V. X 190. 3) confirms this. 

As for ‘ advitiyam ’, we have the authority of the 
Mahdbhasya of Patanjali to construe 'dvitiya ’ (second) in; 
the sense of an accessory (sahaya). Patanjali quotes from 
an ancient Kavya (now lost) ‘ He followed the Pandava 
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brother with his sword for a second ^ (asidvitiyah). As the 
existence of these accessories in Creation such as Kala, 
Karma^ jTvas and their powers to function are all dependent 
on the eternal will of the Lord, His independence is not 
compromised in any way by His making use of them*^ This 
is implicit in the text of the Bhagavata ir,10,12 cited 
earlier. It is in this sense the Supreme is said to be capable 
of doing, not doing or doing otherwise, as it plcaseth Him, 
We have to abide by these facts in interpreting ‘ advitiyam ’ 
as acting without depending in principle on the accessories 
as a matter of necessity: 

Vi^aySvisayau jnatva tathotsargapavadayoh 

Badhabadhau vivektavyau na tu samanyadarsanat 

(Kumarila) 

That apart, it is proper to concede that the term 
^ dvitiya * is best understood to denote another of the same 
class as the ^ given one’ (prakrtasamana). This principle 
has been enunciated in the Mahabhdsya When we say we 
should get a * second ’ to this cow, we go in for another 
cow and not for a horse or an ass ! *’ This principle of 
interpretation has been warmly upheld by Sankara himself 
in his c. on the Guhadhikarana (B.S. i, 2, 11), quoting the 
Mababhasya. The Dualist philosopher is therefore in 
honorable company in following this principle and reject¬ 
ing the interpretation of ^ dvitiya ’ in ‘ advitiyam ’ used in 
the Chan. Up. as negating everything else but Brahman 
(dvitlyamairanisedha). From the Advaita point of view, if 
everything coming under the category of a second (other 
than B.) were to be negated by the term advitiyam, such 
a negation would necessarily extend to everything else but 

1, Sahakaribhir arambhe na svAtantryam vihanyale 
Tatsadbhavapravrtyo^ca svadhmatvavyavasthiteh ii 
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Brahman, automatically, at one sweep. So much so that 
there will be no need at all to employ separate words like 
* eka ’ and ‘ cva * to rule out (i) difference from others of 
the same or (ii) from a different class. We can thus reduce 
the proposition to a single term ‘ advitlyam * as being self- 
sufficient and dispense with the preceding * Ekam eva \ 
If, in order to avoid surplusage, the term Mvitiya* is 
restricted to refer to entities of a different category only 
(vijatiya) that would still be in conflict with the use of the 
term ‘ agrc ’ referring to Time, so much so that ultimately 
the expression ‘ dvitiya ’ will have to be restricted to convey 
absence of any equal to or higher than B. Such an inter¬ 
pretation will also have the warm support of other ^ruti 
and Smrti texts like ^vct. Up. vi, 8 and Gita xi, 43 cited 
earlier. 

Finally, Vyasatirtha quotes from Yamuna’s Siddkitraya 
a piquant summing up of his refutation of the Advaita 
interpretation of Ekam eva advitlyam after his debate with 
an Advaita adversary in the court of Ghola King Parantaka : 
Yatha Golan rpas samr3d Advittyo’sti bhutale 
Iti tattulyanrpatinivaranaparam vacah 
Natu tat-putratadbbrtyakalatrSdinivarakam 

When it is said our Ghola Emperor is One without a 
second, in the world, it only rules out the existence of any 
other ruler equal to him, but not the existence of his son, 
his staff or his Qpeen ! 

Putting the essentials of the Dvaita interpretation of 
the text in a nutshell, Vyasatirtha writes “ B. is described 
as Ekam cva” in that It has no Peer or Superior. The 
relation between B. and Its countless attributes is one of 
Savisesabheda. The emphatic particle ‘eva’ rules out 
both absolute difference between them advocated by 
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thinkers like the Nyaya*Vaisesikas and difference-cum- 
identity (bhedabheda) between them advocated by some 
other thinkers. If, however, Sajatiya-vijatlya and Svagata 
bbeda as such are to be ruled out, by the three terms 
vijatlyabheda will come under the category of the Superior 
(adhika), Sajatiya under the equal (Sama) and Svagala- 
bheda under ‘eva’« 



1 . NEHA NAnASTI KINCANA 

(Katha> Up. ii, I, 10) 

Advaita holds that ‘ Iha nana kincana nasti ’ negates 
the very existence of the objective world of name and form 
(nanSkincafuisabditaviHsfaprapancamatranisedha.), in the same 
locus of its experience (iha) viz. Brahman, the substrate of 
its superimposition. 

It will be seen that this interpretation of the Katha 
text coincides with that of the last part of ‘ £kam eva... * 
on the issue of the ontological status of this very absence 
of a second and is detrimental to the interest of Monism, 
irrespective of whether the said absence of a second is 
treated as real or is also taken to be negated likewise. 
(Sec Part I, Chap. XIX). 

VyasatTrtha points out that the term ‘ Nana ’ can as 
well convey the abstract sense of ‘ difference ’ with special 
reference to internal distinctions between B. and its meta¬ 
physical attributes of satyam, joSnam, 3nanda etc. The 
use of the substantive form of the word in its abstract sense 
(bhavapradhano nirdesah) is common enough in Sanskrit 
literary idiom and has its precedents in FSnini’s grammar 
‘Dvaikayor dvivacanaikavacane’ (i, 4, 22). The word 
Muktopasrpya is used in B.S. i, 3, 2, for 'Muktopasrpyatva* 
(not to speak of the use of bkoktrSpatti in the sense of 
bhoktUvapatti in ii, 1, 13 (according to S) and ’nana’ 
for * Nanatva in S.BSB. on ii, 3, 43 again). The absence 
of the abstract suffix (tva-pratyaya) is not an insuperable 
difficulty in opting for a different interpretation, if the 
other one is found to be unsustainable, as in the present 
case, as we shall be seeing. 
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The Dvaita school therefore takes ‘nana ’ here in its 
abstract sense of nanStva which means difference or distinc¬ 
tion. It explains that in Brahman (ika) there is no internal 
distinction of substance and attributes of satya, j^na, 
an^nda etc. mentioned in the definition of B. We have 
seen earlier the Advaita school also accepts that there is 
no internal distinction in B. on account of the predication 
of these attributes. The only difference is that the Advaita 
chooses to read this idea into the expression ‘ Ekam * itself in 
Ekam eva advitiyam, while the Dvaita school finds the 
idea emphasised by the particle ‘ eva However, both are 
agreed that there are no internal distinctions in B.’s being. 

But the expression ‘ internal distinctions ’ pertaining 
to B. can only refer to distinctions due to the presence 
of non-synonymous attributes like jnana, ananda, satyatva, 
in its being. The absence of such distinctions despite 
the presence of these attributes must be gracefully accepted, 
in deference to the ^rutis. There can be no other 
internal distinction within the Being of B. save those 
which may be taken to be caused by these attributes. 
Even the Advaita school cannot think of bringing the 
conscious selves within the scope of * internal distinctions ’ 
in B. For B.’s non-difference from jivas as conscious selves 
has already been established by the Advaita interpretation 
of * Eva ’ in terms of sajatiyabheda-abhava, while absence 
of difference from jadas has been established by the term 
advitiyam. 

In the circumstances, there is no alternative to 
accepting that Svagatabheda ‘ internal distinctions ’ can 
only stand for distinctions caused by the attributes. The 
Jivatmans are not on a par with ananda and other attributes 
of B, as modes or Visesanas, as they are for Ramanuja. The 
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problem is not about the presence or the reality of these attri¬ 
butes of satyam, jninam etc. but of how they are present 
(santi dharmSh) as Padmapada puts it, without breaking up 
the essence of fi. As the ^ruti speaks of B. as the wonder 
of wonders (B.S. ii, 1, 29} Ascaryavat pasyati (Gita ii, 
and ^vet. Up. vi, 8, we can only ascribe it to the inscru¬ 
table powers of B. its Acintyadbhutasakti. Obviously, a 
Nirvisesa Brahman cannot afford to possess such powers. 
That is its problem, not ours. 

The D\raita interpretation of Neha nanasti therefore, 
seems to be the more natural and reasonable one. Sankara 
himself says ‘‘ we can only abide by what the Scriptures say, 
we cannot question them But then, if Advaita accepts 
the existence of jnana, ananda in B., irrespective of their 
being ‘attributes’ or the essence of 6., its ‘Brahman* 
cannot .still be regarded as Nirvisesa One thing is however 
certain. Since Satyam jnanam Snanda are, by all accounts, 

‘ non-empirical ’, they cannot be swept away from B. as 
‘ conjured up by empirical thought ’ and postulated of B. 
as some arc prone to suggest. 

Vyasatirtha points out that the Grammarian Kaiya^a 
states that nana has the direct sense of prthaktoa (separateness 
or difference). This supports the position that jnana, 
ananda, etc. are ‘ given ’ as existing in B. and cannot be 
ontologically separated from its being. 

We read in (Katha ii, i, 10): The same B. which 
exists in this world exists in the other world also. One who 
secs (makes) the slightest distinction between them goes 
from death to death. This censure must naturally have B. 
for iti referrent and the counterpositivc of the difference 
ceasand (Svagata~snapraiiyogikabheda). In other words, the 
reference must be to the absence of any difference in B, 
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Icaused by itS' difference of location (sthanabheda) falling 
tunder the category of internal difference. The reader may 
Iliad an entire adhikarana devoted to this topic in Madbva’s 
lllB.S.B. in Na sthanatopi (iii, 2, 11), vide my BSPC 
|Vol. Ill, pp. 88-93. 

It It cannot be contended that there is really no need to 
iraise the question of internal distinctions in B. due to its 
^i^ttributes, as there are no plausible grounds in support of 
it. It is not so. Our cosmic system is not the only one 
in existence. There are several like it, as Scientists have 
established. As the efficient cause of the origination, 
[Sustenance and regulation of so many worlds and cosmic 
[Systems, on the analogy of colossal projects calling for 
ijbollaboration of many to establish and to monitor them, 
[immature minds may be toying with the idea of several 
CteatoTS. The ^rutis too here and there speak of manifold 
forms of B. as if they are different from one another; 
Anyontara atma manomayah, Pranamayahi etc. (Taitt.Up. 
}I, 2). Some thinkers hold that substance and its attributes 
arc different and this may be extended to the attributes of 
Brahman as they have been referred to in non^synonymous 
terms. If they are all of one essence how have they managed 
to avoid getting lost into one another? These are Iegiti> 
'mate questions and a solution is expected from the ^rutis. 
If the absence of internal distinctions is to be arrived at 
only on the basis of perception and not on logical or other 
[grounds, Advaita will have no justification to go in for 
Akhxndirtha of texts defining B.,—as neither B. nor its 
Attributes are open to human perception. Advaitins them- 
aelves have put forward syllogums such as—Consciousness is 
undifferenced, because it is Consciousness and its diversi¬ 
fications are not manifested except by the intervention of 
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intercepting media Anubhutir na nand anubkutiivdt Upddhi^ 
bhedam antarena avibhdvyamdnabhedatvdd). 

Every act of negation presupposes existence of a basic 
difference between the subject of negation (uddesya) and 
the predicate (vidheya). There must be a similar difference 
between the negation and the substrate (B) not to spealc of 
the difference between the negation and the negated: 
Negation as pure and simple without reference to rclata 
is inconceivable. 

Difference is writ large on the statements of the Katha 
texts preceding and following the disputed text: ^^What 
is here is the same as there and what is there is the same 
as here and whoever makes a difference goes to death. 
The text which precedes this is Whence the Sun rises and 
where it goes to rcst^ in Him all the gods are rooted* None 
can go beyond Him.’* (ii, 1, 9), follows is “The 

Supreme Person of the size of the thumb is stationed in the 
Centre of the Self. In Him all the gods rest. He is Lord 
of the past and the future ” {ii, 1, 12), Hedged in between 
texts bespeaking the existence of differences is the Brh. 
Up. text : Neha n§nasti kificana (iv, 4,19) preceded by 
“ In Him the five principles and Akasa are rooted. He is 
the life of Prana, the light of the eye, ear of the car, mind 
of the mind” (iv, A followed hy “In the space within 

the heart is the Controller of all, Lord of all, ruler of all. 
He is the bridge that keeps the worlds apart, from colliding** 
(iv, 4, 22). The NchanSnasti text sandwiched between 
such pronouncements can never bear the interpretation 
put on it that all the worlds, heaven and earth, the Sun 
and the starry heavens above so solemnly referred to in 
these passages are all of them negated as non-existent 
(miihya), 



Wfeha mnSsti kincana 27. 

;;v As a matter of fact, the words nana and vim which are 
I synonymous, are grammatically derived from the Sutra 
|Vmanbhyam nSnSnau na saha (Pa^. V, 2, 7). Vina is 
I derived from vi^nS and nana from nafi*nSn, both in the 
I sense of not existing together or jointly (that is to say existing 
Mparately or independently of one another). They signify 
<^ prthagbhava ’ separateness or difference, as the Maha- 
; bha;ya and Kasika explain the terms. Accordingly, when 
the Katha or the Brb. Up. text says “/6a nSna nasti”, even 
supposing the reference is to the world of name and form 
, (as the Advaita interpretation would have it), the purport 
of the proposition would be that the world does not exist 
[separately from or independently of but always under its 
:< fcontrol, guidance and energisation, as dinned into our ears 
I by any number of ^rutis and Smrtis. Similar statements 
t can be found using the words aina or nano elsewhere : 

Nana Visnum moksado nasti (q. in c. on Amarakosa) 

‘ Na tad asti vina yat syan maya bhOtam caracaram ’ 

(Gita X, 39) 

Even if ‘ nana ’ is construed in its substantive sense of 

I 

What is different (nSnibhutam) it can only refer to B.’s 
! attributes of jnana, Snanda, etc. by virtue of juxtaposition 
■ with the pronominal ‘ kimcana’. The latter would naturally 
: refer back to other similar concurrent details pertaining to 
the subject of the proposition (B) as in the case of the 
ruling in regard to the pounding of the grains (vrtktn 
mahanli) where the grains to be pounded are confined to the 
four handfuls already consecrated and not to those in the 
store room. In less technical terms, the statement “Here, 
in Brahman there does not exist any difference—’YKatha 
ii, I, il) has been clarified as pertaining to its attributes 
in ii, 1, 14 which reads: ^‘Evam dharman prthak pasyan 
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CvgDuvidhavati”. We have ieejttliBt.thc term ‘dharma’ 
jp pQ^ used in the Upanisads in ita Buddhistic sense but only 
ip the sense of ‘attributes^ (See Brb.Up. iv, 5, 14).,, TJie 
fberms of rcferfinpe clearlyjhow that the negation of attri' 
biitff ia only a signiQcant pegation of their separate 
froiD B. and oot their absolute one. A negation 
or a contradiction is also subject to restriction, in part, of 
its . scope, where such partial restriction would su^ce to 
meet the requirements of the data : 

. EkadesapavSdena kalpyamane ca bidhake 
Na sarvabidhanam yuhtaip iti nyayavidaa sthi^h 
The proposition—B’s attributes do nat exist apart from 
or separately from its being has necessarily to mean that 
they do exist inseparably from B. constituting its essence. 
Denial of separate existence docs not entail their non-r 
existence. The statement—Smoke does not exist whhout 
fire—does not make smoke non-existent 

The use of the particle ‘iva* in ‘nSna iva* (pasy^ti) is 
to include within the scope of the censure the kindred 
position that the attributes may be regarded as partly 
diflerent and partly identical (bheda-abheda) with B. It ban- 
not possibly mean that one who sees the world of name 
and form ‘as if * it were different from B. goes to damnation. 
By implication, it would mean that the world is t'ealTy 
different from B. and the one who misses^ k and' looks dpon 
it to be *as if different’ is ill-informed! Such an interpret* 
ation is likely to recoil on the Advaita position. 



3. YATRA TVASYA SARVAM ATMAIVA ABHOT 

(Brh. Up. ii, 4, 14) 

This discourse of Yajuavalkya, the famous Upanisadic 
philosopher, to his enlightened wife Maitreyi occurs in two 
allied versions in Brh,Up. ii, 4 and v, 5 with similar 
setting and expository material, with one very important 
variation. Both maintain the same sustained eloquence 
and rhetorical effect, 

Yajnavalkya prefaces his discourse emphasising that 
earthly life, possessions and attachments should be attuned 
^ to knowledge of B. as the source of all being and becoming 
and benefactions of the world of matter and souls, here 
and in the hereafter. The fulfilment of human life and 
aspirations is the attainment of immortality. Its nature is 
"vividly portrayed. No commentator or modern scholar 
has explained how or why two parallel versions of the same 
discourse have found their way into the text of the Brh.Up. 

In both the versions we come across Yajnvalkya’s 
f declaration that there is no individual consciousness left 
after one’s final death (pretya). Such a disastrous prospect, 
i which reminds us of the icy nature of Buddhistic NlrvSna, 
I unnerves Maitreyi, who asks for a clarification 
iji' Sensing her genuine apprehensions about the nature 
of the goal spelt out by him, so tersely and yet so enigma- 
jltically, Yajnavalkya proceeds to allay her apprehensions 
I: And comes out with an argumentative clarification of what 
i^;he was driving at. His clarification is couched in the 
I form of an unmistakable reductioad absurdum. “Where there 
f'la anything like a duality, then (and then only) can one 
Isee another, know another, smell or taste another and so 
r on. Where, on the other hand, the self is all that there is, 
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by what and whom can it see, know or smell another ? By 
what should it know that one by which it knows all this? 
Nay, by what should it know the knower himself?*’ 

The crux of the problem here is : Is this declaration 
“Na pretya samjml asti” and its clarification in three parts 
intended to affirm that Immortality is a state of the 
sole existence of only one single pure undiffercnced subjcct- 
objectlcss ^Consciousness’, which is or can be nobody’s in 
particular (as there is no duality of beings left any more 
there) and the logical corollary that would follow that in 
the last analysis there is no scope or possibility of any 
knowledge ofiany other being or entity outside this subject- 
objectless experience and last that this self cannot also know 
or be aware of its own existence or being,—(as the ‘Advaita’ 
interpretation would have us believe) ; or whether there is 
any possibility of a different interpretation in which the freed 
souls can rest assured of not being deprived of their self- 
awareness and experience of their own blissful nature and 
fellowship with other blessed ones and communion with 
the Supreme Being, which will do justice to human aspir¬ 
ations and statements favoring such a conclusion in the 
^rutis themselves. 

The Dvaita school draws quite a different conclusion 
from the Advaitic position from the clarification given by 
Yajnavalkya by construing his declaration in three parts— 
not as embodying a leading question tending to confirm 
the loss of individual consciousness and other^onsciousnes^ and 
fellowship, as a statement of facts (vastusthitikathanam) 
as understood by Sankara but as embodying a reduciio ad 
absurdum designed to expose ike untenabiliiy of three contrary 
philosophical positions on the subject of the state of immor¬ 
tality and liberation, which later crystallised themselves in 
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;|he body-politic of Indian philosophy, as Buddhistic Nihilism 
■Nyaya-Vaisesika and MSyavada Advaita. 

The substance of the Dvaita interpretation is this—The 
IjJvatmans freed from their cycle of births and deaths, 
ilfeaving behind all dross and impurities of Karma and 
i^jgnorance of their true nature and of their true relation to 
lithe Supreme Being, emerge in their pristine purity (svena 
rQpena) with complete self-awareness (as self-luminous 
beings) and experience the bliss of their self-hood (svarupa- 
nanda) now fully manifested by the grace of the Supreme 
Brahman. They have ample opportunities there for fellow¬ 
ship with other freed souls, communion with the Supreme 
Being and for such trans-empirical diversions as they choose 
to have, by way of self-expression. 

The Ramanuja school also has sufficient scope for the 
released souls to Tender service to the Supreme, sponta¬ 
neously and for fellowship with other blessed ones. But 
somehow, RamSouja has not taken note of these aspects of 
his philosophy in this context, probably because he had not 
written any commentary on the Upani;ad as a whole. He 
seems however to identify the Vijnata referred to by YSjfia- 
valkya with the Supreme Being which makes it identical 
with the ‘Yena* in the second question of Yajnavalkya. His 
explanation of “Vijfiataram are kena vijaniySt” that the 
Jiva cannot know the Supreme Being without Upasana, is 
out of context, as it is relevant only to the state of bondage, 
which has been left behind. Tho’ Cit and Acit in 
Rimanuja’s system are inseperable adjuncts of B., he also 
^eaks of B. as being quite distinct in essence from both 
(Svetara-samasta-vilaksana) which would be incompatible 
with the negation of any second apart from B. in principle^ 
under the terms of Tatra hi dvaitam iva bhavati. The question 
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of the independent existence of Cit and Acit has nothing to do 
with their existence as such. 

Divergence of philosophical outlook among speculative 
systems of philosophy usually rest on ideological predi¬ 
lections which are mostly subjective. They have to be 
thrashed out on their logical merits and metaphysical satis- 
fyingness, Vedaatic thought is however irretrievably bound 
by its textual tradition. Its speculations, by and large, are 
guided, if not totally governed, by written texts which have 
come down as binding authorities. In discussing the admissi¬ 
bility or otherwise, of the interpretations of these texts 
relied upon, by the Advaita school (regarded as TattvS- 
vedaka and which are the subjects of dispute between the 
Dvaita and the Advaita schools (and not the *Dvalta texts ’ 
about whose expressed sense and tenor the Advaita scliool 
has no quarrel,—as they are not an issue),' we have therefore 
to be guided primarily by the requirements and compulsions 
of exegetical rules and principles. It will not do to forget 
this basic criterion in assessing the acceptability of either 
of these interpretations and intrude extra-exegetical consider¬ 
ations of which of them is more philosophical or less than 
the other, about which opinions may conceivably vary. 
This aspect of the matter is, more often than not, forgotten by 
modern scholars both Indian and foreign, who have tried 
to probe the Upaoi;adic heritage. 

II 

Sankara himself admits that the Yajfiavalkya Kanda 
of the Brh. Up. is ‘Tarka-pradhana’. Evidently, this means 
much more than that ‘logical arguments are advanced to 
support Scriptural texts” (Radhakrishnan, Principal UpO- 
nisads, p. 28). In logical parlance ‘ Tarka ^ stands for a 
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I^IJUlicular method of argumeatation known as reduetio ad 
llllitureion or Pfasaoga (anif^aprasanjanam) by which the 
Ipcoof of the falsity of a principle is given by producing a 
|||>gical consequence of it which is absurd or is opposed to 
||ll established Pramanas. It is a potent accessory in testing 
|1^e correctness of one’s hypotheses or assumptions. 

Sankara assumes that Maitreyi’s bewilderment which 
[[aiakes her ask for a clarification of her husband s downright 
^;|^scrtion ‘ Na pretya san^na asti * arises from the contra- 
l^iction she sees between Yajfiavalkya’s earlier description 
:';pf Atman as a mass of consciousness (prajnanaghana) inside 
land out and his subsequent statement that there is no con- 
ilfciousness left after release (na pretya samjni asti). And 
^■:lhis patent contradiction is removed, says Sankara, by 
I'pointing out to her that his earlier statement comparing the 
iVself who is Prajfiinaghana to a lump of salt saturated with 
- saltisbness inside and outside is true of it on this side of 
Samsarai while at the time of release, when empirical con¬ 
sciousness is liquidated, like a lump of salt thrown into the 
water, there is no more individual consciousness which 
naturally nullifies all possibility of all sorts of empirical 
activity of knowing, tasting, enjoying anything external, 
in a state of undifierenced subject-objectless consciousness 
which is release, where there is no other being or entity to 
be known, felt or enjoyed; nor any question of knowing 
the knower or a supreme Being who is no other than the self. 

But the misfit of the explanation is that there is no 
basis at all in the text of the Upanisad for S’s assumption 
that Maitreyi’s trouble was due to the conflict she found 
between the earlier and the later statements of her husband. 
For, in that case, we should naturally expect her to pin him 
down, by quoting and confronting him with his two statements 
3 
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in qutstion and demand an explanation. But she does 
nothing of the kind. Instead, she quotes and pinpoints 
only his second statement about the cessation of conscious¬ 
ness in release, with an unmistakable quote mark ‘ iti ’ and 
an 'atraiva* (only here) to make her point double sure:^ 
** Airaiva mS mohantam apipat na pretya samj@ asti iti ”, 
This rules out the possibility of S’s assumption that the 
contradiction she felt was on account of the conflicting 
zXtTihMtti (viruddhadharma) pertaining to the self as fancied 
by her. Here lies the gravamen of her complaint as pointed 
out by Madhva in his characteristically laconic way in his 
VTN, whose significance has been brought out byjaya- 
tirtha : Tathi sati Atraiva ma bhagavin mohantam apipat 
‘ Vijnanaghana iti, Na pretya samjna asti iti ca vakyadvayo- 
padanaprasangat. VyaghStasya ubhayas'ritatvat. Ekasyaiva 
tu vakyasya upadanat tadvisaya eva dosodbhavanam iti 
jfiayate. Na ca anyo abhiprSyo df^yata iti uktabhipraya 
eva idam ’ (VTN-tika) 

It is a wonder so patent a gap in S*s argument has not been 
realised by any of the modern scholars who have written on the 
subject. Anyway, this clinches the issue that it is not the 
contradiction between the earlier and the subsequent state¬ 
ments of her husband that upset Maitreyi’s equanimity, 
but something inherent in the icy nature of the goal held 
nut by him which, if true, would reduce the self to an 
essenceless vacuum and empty the goal of immortality on 
which he himself had waxed so eloquent in his preamble, 
of its most cherished value axiologically of being the highest 
Purusartha: Tad etatpreyah putradpreyas sarvosmad antarataram 
yadayam alma (Brh.Up, 1, 4, 8). Atmanastu kSmaya sarvani 
priyam bhavati. 
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Ysjoavalkya himself could hardly have been so dense 
} as not to understand the reason for Maitreyi’s consternation. 
I Internal evidence also shows that Ysjnavalkya firmly 
I believed that there is absolutely no cessation of the inherent 
powers of the seeing of the Seer, the hearing of the Hearer, 
the thinking of the Thinker, as he himself comes out with a 
•erics of such statements as above (Brh.Up. iv, 3, 23-30) 
about the indestructible nature of Atman’s powers of 
cognftion of various kinds which are all part of his essential 
nature. Nay, even in his clarification of the released state he 
does not mince matters. He asserts with all the force at 
his command : Verily, this Atman is imperishable (which 
incidentally shows he had understood that it was one of the 
grounds of her apprehensions) and his attributes also cannot be 
plucked out (anucchitti-dharmd), Such an emphatic declaration 
coming from Yajnavalkya in the allied version in Brh.Up. 
iv, 5, 14 can hardly be taken to come from the lips of a 
philosopher who held a Nihilistic view of the released state 
or one in which the self itself ceases to exi|t or is deprived of 
its intrinsic attributes of knowledge, bliss etc. As for the 
existence of a Supreme Being, in the released state, the 
answer is contained in the very terms of the question put by 
YajSavalkya: Tena idam sarvam vijSnSti tarn kena vijanlyat ? 

In view of these serious difficulties involved in accept¬ 
ing the Advaita interpretations of the answers to the three 
questions asked by YSjfiavalkya, by way of clarification of 
his own words, the only alternative left is to treat his posers 
as a logical tour de force, in keeping with his flair for 
dialectics, to enable the truth to emerge of its own accord, 
by means of a deft reduetio ad absurdum to enable level¬ 
headed persons to take a balanced view of the true nature 
of the goal of Man’s immortality. 
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III 

VySsatTrtha’s review of the two allied venions treats 
them as a co'^ordinated whole with necessary mutual 
exchange and adjustment of additions and omissions 
(Samanarthakasarvamantrodaharanam. Yatra yavan amso 
nlsti tSran upasamharanlyah-^Tg.) 

The substance of the discourse according to the Dvaita 
interpretation is: Just as a lump of salt saturated with 
saltishness inside and out, cast into the sea finds lodgement 
there (after getting rid of its solidity and admixtures) in 
the great receptacle of the waters already there in the Sea, 
even so, the released souls which are all of them the essence 
of knowledge and bliss> inside and out, rest in the illimit¬ 
able fathomless (anantam, aparam) Brahman. Here in 
view of the earlier statement in the Upanisad (ii, 4, li) 

‘ Samudra * in this context is to be understood as the sole 
receptacle and resting place of all waters. And as waters 
themselves cannot be the resting place of waters, it would 
be proper to construe the term * Samudra ’ here, in the 
sense of the great cavity or receptacle of the waters of the 
Sea, rather than as the collection of the water as such. On 
the same analogy, the Supreme being ia to be understood 
as the final resting place (ekayana) of all the released souls, 
past and present. The waters of the rivers, while they 
mingle with those already there in the Sea, find their resting 
place in the same receptacle. Even so, the released souls 
join those already released and resting, in the Supreme (cf. 
Anim na rathyam amrta adhitasthuh (RV i, 35, 6c), B.S. 
(1, 3, 2) and Gita (xiv, 2) There is no question of their 
becoming identical with the others or with the Supreme Beings 
which provides them their resting place. 
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After defining the correct position of what happens to 
i;4hc released souls in Moksa, in this way, Yajnavalkya 
;|arns to clarify what exactly he means by his brief statement 
i'^VNa pretya satnjfia asti”, by disabusing the impression 
flirhich his words had created in the mind of his wife that 
^ihe was advocating a position akin to Buddhist ^unyavada, 
Tin which the ‘self’ of Skandhas becomes extinct. He also 
takes the opportunity to dispose of two other philosophical 
■ theories, which, while claiming to believe in the continued 
existence of the self in release, cither reduce it virtually 
lo the position of an insentient like a stick or a stone, by 
divesting it of all special properties (vise^agunoccheda) ; or 
vise to a bare undiiferenced state of subject-objectless 
consciousness, without any second in existence and without 
any intrinsic attributes of its own and which besides is 
neither aware of its own existence or blissfulness nor of 
any other being (none of which also exists). 

The later version of Brh. Up. iv, 5 carries a more 
pointed rejection of the Rrst and the second views of the 
released state, than the first in ii, 4. It is in iv, 5 we 
come across the first categorical affirmation of Yajnavalkya that 
the Atman survives in release and does not cease to exist or 
become extinct. “Verily, the self is imperishable (avinasi 
ayam Stma).” This is followed by another equally categorical 
affirmation that his attributes too are equally imperishable, 
indestructible: anucchitti-dharma. These two statements of 
Yajnavalkya enable us to understand his earlier seemingly 
disconcerting pronouncement “Na pretya samjnaasti’’ in a 
more accommodative and reassuring sense that there will 
be no room for empirical knowledge in the state of release, 
without affecting the full manifestation of the self’s svarupa 
jxana (intrinsic knowledge) of its own being and attributes 
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of bliss etc> which are part of its being. The Dvaita 
school also understands Ygjnavalkya’s statement “ Na pretya 
samjfiS asti ” only in this sense that there is no possibility of 
‘ Vrtti'jnSna’ engendered by physical mind (antahkarana), 
body and sense organs there. This point has been clearly 
brought out in Righavendratirtha’s gloss on VTN>tIki : 
Pretya ityasya Muktasya iti, Samjfia ityasya 
artho VrttijfiSnam iti (Bhiva£pa p, 76). 

Here, Sankara speaks of the loss of two kinds of Visesa> 
vijoana in the released state, one pertaining to AvidyS- 
visayaand another Visesavijnana pertaining to Vidyavisaya, 
after release (B.S.B. i, 4, 22). The latter evidently refers 
to the impossibility, in his view, of knowing anything, as 
the Atman is all that exists and he cannot know himself, 
being of the nature of subject-object-lcss consciousness: 
Vijnataram kena vijaniyit. Punasca visayibhSvepi Atma- 
nam vijaniyit ityisankya Vijfiltlram kena vijiniylt iti 
nisiddham (i, 4, 22). This leads us to ^.’s conception of 
the released state as one of pure subject-objectless conscious¬ 
ness (Nirvis'esa-Caitanya-mltra-avaslhlnam). It is not 
clear how such an answer to the question **Vij5ltIram kena 
vijaniyit” is in any way different from the other prospect of 
Atman*s ceasing to exist altogether (atmatnsa). Even the 
individual self in the state of bondage is admitted to be 
able to have a brief intuitive experience of its own bliss in 
Su$apti. Sures'vara too speaks of it in bis Vartika on the 
Brh. Up. Bha;ya : ' 

Asti bhogah susuptepi tatha ca Snandabhug yatah 
Aisvaro vatra bhogo’sti sarvasthanabhimlnafah 

(p.1566) 

Conditions in the released state must be more propitibus 
than in the empirical, dominated by Avidya. If you ask 
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•what is the difficulty in accepting that Atman is competent 
tp know himself in the released state, ^.’s answer would be 
jthat such an admission would lead to an infinite regress of 
knowing, a logical fallacy or else a grammatical stumbling 
block of ‘Kartrkarmavirodha’. Yet, be himself under 
Katha i, 2, 9 agrees that the knowledge of Atman can 
neither be produced by reasoning nor upset by it, (See also 
Brh. Up. i, 4, 10 which says ** B alone existed in the begin¬ 
ning and It knew Itself to be Brahman*^. It is only by a 
very devious interpretation that overcomes this difficulty. 
(See under *AHAM BRAHMASMI’). The possibility of 
B. (Atman) knowing itself is admitted by many texts: 
Atmanyevatmanam pasyct (Brh, Up. iv, 4, 23) Atma v5 
'dra^tavyah (ii, 4, 5), Svayam eva atmana atmanam vettha 
tvam Purusottama (Gita x, 15), 

As a matter of fact, in his own earlier discourse to 
King Janaka (IV, 3) noted for its highest pitch of elo¬ 
quence, Y. describes the Svayamjyotistva of Atman in the 
state of Susupti which, Radhakrisbnan quoting Sankara on 
iv, 3, 22. says “ is a state beyond the empirical distinctions 
(Avidya kSmakarmavinirmuktah). He declares “Verily, 
there is no cessation of the seeing of the seer, no cessation 
of the smelling of the smeller, knowing of the knower and 
so on. This is the highest goal, the greatest bliss” 
(iv, 3, 23-30), 

The above clearly testifies to . the fact that the self 
never forfeits its intrinsic powers of seeing, knowing and 
enjoying the bliss of selfhood (irrespective of the existence 
of external objects). This means its powers arc inseparable 
.from its being and endure as long as the Atman itself lasts. 
As Atman is by hypothesis avinisi, (indestructible) its 
attributes must be equally so. To sustain this, it must, by 
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hypothesii, be taken to be equipped witii suitable ‘Sva- 
rupcndriyas’ constituted of the very essence of its Gaitanya 
Taksamrupo balik as Doctors of Advaita VedSnta declare, 
when it suits them. 

Thus, after a careful examination of all these facts, 
the Dvaita school has thought it lit to abandon l^aokara’s 
interpretation of Yajnavalkya’s clarification in three parts 
as a statement of facts (vastusthitikathaoam) as the answers 
gi veo lead to disastrous results, dealing a death blow to the 
most cherished values of human aspirations not only to be 
free but free to be able to enjoy the fruits of hard>camed 
freedom. To deny this would be to stifle the voice of 
reason and revelation alike. 

It therefore comes to the conclusion that Yajnavalkya’s 
clarifications are best construed in terms of a reductio ad 
absurdum which will help disclose the truth in quite a 
diflcrcnt perspective, guaranteeing the survival of the 
released soul, its blissful self-awareness, fellowship with 
other blessed ones and communion with the Supreme Being 
and ample scope for self expression thro’ trans-empirical 
diversions open to it, as can be gathered from references 
in the Chan. Up, (viii, 1^,3); Taitt, Up. (iii, 10, 5), 

It is commonly assumed that the use of the indeclinr 
able particle ‘iva’ (translated into *as if’ or ^as it were’,) in 
Yijnavalkya’s words “Yatra hi dvaitam iva bhavati” 
confirms that all duality is a myth *mithya’, stqierimposed 
and that as such it makes the Dvaita interpretation of the 
survival of any kind of distinctions and dualities untenable. 
This presumption and the conclusion drawn from it are 
both misplaced. It must be borne in mind that according 
to the Dvaita interpretation ‘iva’ is used to sustain the 
unimpeded application of the reductio ad absurdum from 
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strict Adeailie position, according to which there is 
f so real duality anywhere and all duality is only a 
. 'myth, an 'as if’. From the- Monistic angle, the term 
;; ifdvaitam iva’ may either be taken to mean absence of 
!C])yatta (dvaita-abhSva) or ‘something like’ or ‘something 
; Resembling duality’ (upamSrtha). In the former case, the 
: drift of Yijfiavalkya’s argument from the vantage of the 
gtductio ad absurdum posed by him would be “where there is 
mn absence of duality one sees another, smells another , . 
Iidiich will be absurd, wanting in Vyapti and cannot there¬ 
fore be used effectively to sustain the Viparyayaparya- 
vasina, to discomfit the adversary, who will be the Dualist. 
No Viparyayaparyavasana can be made unless the Vyapti 
is acceptable to both the parties. . . Thus the first alter¬ 
native suffers from a handicap and cannot be put forward 
in all seriousness. If on the other hand, ‘iva’ is taken 
to signify ‘something like or resembling duality’ (dvaitam- 
iva) (the sense of negation of duality being implicit), it 
must be clarified ii that something like or resembling duality is 
itself to be regarded as real or not real in its term. The 
former would be inconsistent with the Monist position that 
all duality is a myth. In the latter case, such an unreality 
cannot be dignified with a predicate ‘is’ (bhavati) in 
Yatra dvaitam iva bhavati} Thus, the tise of ‘iva’ in 
either of these senses, would turn out to be a misfit in 
Yijfiavalkya’s clarification, if his intention had been to 
establish the absence or cessation of all duality in the 
released state. As does not treat Yajfiavalkya’s clarifica¬ 
tion as resting on a reductio ad absurdum and takes it as 
meant purely as a statement of facts (vastusthitikathanam), 

1. We should expect here either Dvaitam iv&jj/at or bhavel. 
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there is absolutely no need at all from his point of vieW) 
for Ysjfiavalkya to have introduced the miilhting ‘iva’ in 
the argument. Since we are all agreed that one can see 
another, smell another and so on, only when there is a 
second, a duality, the argument that, where there is no 
duality in release there can be no room for any such 
dualistic experiences at all, would be impregnable. The 
intrusion of ‘iva* complicates matters^ for the Advaita. On 
the other hand, the presence of ‘iva* admirably fits in 
with the requirements of a reductii ad absutdum contemplated 
by Yajnavalkya (according to the Dvaita interpretation), 
as it is intended to expose (he untenabiiity of the Monist 
position, from the point of view of its own admission and 
hypothesis that all duality is a myth, an *as if*. It is 
such an admission that is made the basis of the reducfio ad 
absurdum, by the astute dialectician that Yajnavalkya is, by 
all accounts. It has been admitted that Yajnavalkya KSnda 
is ‘Tarkapradhana’. Dvditam iva ityatra Ivasabdastu Dvaitasya 
Paramate mithyatvat, Pararltyaiva apddamyalvit (Nym). 

From the Dvaita point of view, the particle 'iva* is 
meant to suggest that unless there is (at least) a modicum of 
duality one cannot see another, smell another etc. And 
this can be very effectively used in support of a reductio ad 
absurdum to demonstrate the survival of the released selves 
in Mokfa, their relation to the Supreme Being and scope 
for self-expression. The use of 'iva* in the sense of 4t 
modicum (alpartha iva sabdah) is illustrated by Madbva with 
a citation from a literary work, where a man who had been 
on starvation diet for days says on being given a square 
meal "DasarStrair bhuktam iva na sanyak svalpabhojanatV\ 
This can be compared with a similar use of the particle 
‘api’ cited by Panini (i, 4, 96) 
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Yijfiavalkya^s clarification viewed in the light of the 
reduetjo ad absurdum scotches the pessimistic view of the 
released state, where the self is no longer in a position to 
be aware of his own existence or of other freed souls or 
the bliss of his own selfhood. It lets the truth emerge of 
its own accord from the implementation of the reducHo ad 
absurdum. However, not satisfied with this subtle way, he 
comes out in his second version with a more positive declaration 
(1) that the self is imperishable (avinasi) and (2) that 
his attributes too are equally so (amcchitti dkarmd). The 
first establishes personal identity ' and immortality or 
survival of the self in Moksa. If the self should cease to be 
in release, the immortality about which Yajnavalkya has 
been bolding forth to such great length, would be meanings 
less. Sankara is not therefore justified in interpreting it as 
“not open to change or modification (avikriya)’*. This is 
secondary and depends on the certainty of its continued 
existence. Priority has therefore to be given to the self’s 
actual survival. In any case, as a fiahuvrihi construction 
is indispensable in respect of both avinasi and anucchittU 
dkarmd, both absence of change or modification and absence 
of extinction can suitably be expressed thro’ a single word 
*attticchitti}i’ as a Bahuvribi. As Yajnavalkya makes a special 
reference to ‘dharma’ in anucchittidharma, which, how¬ 
ever according to Sankara, has no reference to attributes 
of the self, ‘anucchhittify* would suffice to express what 
^afikara wishes to be conveyed and the term ‘dharma’ 
could have been dropped by Yajnavalkya. Its retention in 
the text shows that it is intended to make a separate men¬ 
tion of the ‘attributes* of the Self also. As ‘aUna- 
Vvarupa’ has been taken care of by the first term (avinSsi), 
the other term following is expected to say something 
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witbio the Vedic fold. “Save the self, Save ybunelf’’ 
must have been the slogan to beat back the waves of 
Nairitiiiyavada In any case, one must have the self to 
start with. In this grave predicament, it was possible 
that the call to ‘AtmavSda’ was the rallying point for the 
resurgence of the Vcdic faith. And the result was an 
overemphasis on Atmavgda at the cost of relegating the 
Supreme Brahman, to a secondary place, meant for purpo^ 
of Upasana only, as a booster: Brahmadrstintkarsit. 
while the restoration of Atman to his rightful place in 
philosophy was a step in the right directionj it ought ml to 
have been allowed to eclipse or usurp the place of Brahman,' 
The hopes expressed in this behalf: 

Ityaha nastikyanirakarisnur 
Atmastitam Bha^yakrdatra yoktya 
Drdhatvam etadvisayaprabodhah 
Prayati Vedanta nisevanena 

ytn^ not realised until centuries later. The Seeker haviag 
been restored to his rightful place, the 'sought’ must also' 
get back his place of honor. While kiMping cIom to the 
intimacy between the two, neither should be allowed to 
annul the other. ; Each should be given his rightful place 
in the economy of thought. 

That is what Dvaita philost^hy has attempted to do 
and has achieved by its reinterpreiaHon of the pdUiosophy of the 
Upanisads, whose core of thought had come to suQer a 
distortion at the hands of early Revivalists of Atmavada^ 
knowingly or unknowingly. There is. no harm: in study*' 
ing the Pratyagatman and the Paramatman with particular 
reference to each one’s context and milieu. But in contexts, 
where the two are brought into closest intimacy of being, as 
in the states or dream, su^upti and release, where the 
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!, dividing lines may often tend to get thinner and blurred 
i; or even overlap due to mystic idiom of self-abasement or 
5 emotional fervor when words fail to keep pace and become 
^ pbscure or ambiguous, a bifocal approach to the experience 
; recorded, in keeping with the dominant and active role 
t pf the Supreme and the passive submissive one of the 
V embodied self would be of decided advantage in getting to 
the rock bottom of the true relationship between the seeker 
f and the sought. 

It is precisely for this reason that Madhva makes use 
of the bifocal approach to the present context of the Jyotir- 
I Brihmana, to get at the inner meaning of such statements 
[| as 'Svapno bhutva’ (becoming a dream) ‘Samanas san ubhau 
r lokivanusancarati’ he traverses both the worlds without 
mvolvement, ‘Asanga’ (unattached) in describing the 
I movements of the dreamer and 'sa hi Karta* (He is the 
|f: Creator) 4 

All these foregoing statements as they stand worded 
|i m'e incompatible with the passive and subordinate role of 
I the embodied self and definitely untrue of him, as we know 
I it from other sources. ‘Svapno bhutva’ makes no sense 
. taken at its face-value and applied to the embodied self, 
i It gives a very satisfactory sense if it is construed as a 
I suppressedi causative usage, pointing to the dominant role 
■ of the ‘Prajfia’-Atma who makes the embodied self go into 
'^:tke dream or the Su^upti states as we are informed in the 
) M^tra quoted by the Upanisad itself in elucidation of the 
respective roles of the embodied self and the Creator of 
the dream world. The dream and susupti are not the 
only states to which the embodied selves are exposed in 
life. Yijnavalkya himself speaks of two wider worlds in 
which the scene of their activities is placed, of which the 
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dream and Susupti form a small part. The dream state is 
called Sandhya standing in between the waking and the 
dreamless. The two larger worlds of which all these three 
are parts arc the earthly regions and the heavenly ones, 
including the hells in which embodied selves are, in some 
cases, obliged to stay (idam ca paralokasthanam ca). The 
statement traverses both the worlds is true of the 

larger worlds also—these latter involving a sojourn for 
longer duration to work out the fruits of Karma on earthy 
This is admitted by YajSavalkya himself: Tam vidyS- 
karmam samanvarabhete purvaprajna ca (iv, 4, 2). How 
then could the same Yajnavalkya maintain that the 
embodied self traverses the two worlds (from dream to 
susupti) without being involved in the Karma-asayas or 
the residual impressions of its Karma ? Sankara himself 
admits in his c. on the Krtatyaya-adhikarana of (B,S, iii, 
Ij 8) that the residual Karma pursues the embodied self 
into the next life- YajSavalkya himself in (Brh. Up, iii, 
2, 13) holds an in camera talk with Artabhaga in reply to 
his question as to what survives of a dead man, after his 
speech, mind, blood, body and all get merged in their 
respective sources and answers that it is ‘Karma^ which 
connects him with his future life : Punyena karmana 
punyo bhavati papah papena (iii, 2, 13). Can we seriously 
maintain then that this Karma is not in any way respon¬ 
sible for what awaits one in his dreams and su;upti ? 
That certain experiences in our dreams lead to positive 
reactions or results then and there is admitted by S, him¬ 
self in B-S.B- iii, 2, 4 , How then could the statement 
Sa samanas san ubhau lokavanusancarati apply to the embodied 
self? 
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These innumerable difSculties can be satisfactorily 
resolved only by construing such texts by interpreting the 
verbs in their suppressed causative itmts (antamUar^ijanta) 
which is a recognised exegetical principle. Many examples 
of such literary usage can be met with in received litera¬ 
ture. Some examples have been quoted by Madhva in his 
c. on Brh. Up, 

Tadetan me vijanihi yathaham mandadhir Hare 
Sukham budhyeya durbodham yesam 

bhavadanugrahat (Bhag. Ill, 25, 30) 
Krtva vivaham tu Kurupravlrah (Mbh. V, 1, I) 
Anasuya tathaiva Atreh jajne putran akalmasan 

(Bhag. IV, 1,15) 

Jajfie bahujnam paramabhyudaram 
Drastus caksujo nasti jihva 

to which may be added: Adfaihi bhagavo Brahmeti 
(Taitt. Up. iii, 1), While we have grammatical sanction 
and precedents in respect of aniarnltaniki the same cannot be 
said of construing a word like * ^Sriram ’ (Brh. Up. iv, 
3, 11) as ^ariram. 

Janaka’s question “Who is this Atman” would be 
uncalled for, if it is about the embodied self, as every¬ 
body knows his own self as his Atman of whom he is 
always conscious . . . The statement: He moves about 
the two worlds without being affected in the least by the 
impact as he is ‘Asanga’ is not trueof the embodied self as 
we have already seen. Such experiences of the Jiva 
cannot be dismissed as unreal. The description ‘becoming 
a dream* (svapno bhutva) must be understood to mean 
becoming the inducer of the dream, as applied to the 
Supreme. Even according to others, the embodied self 
does not ‘become the dream’. Words like ‘being born’ 
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(jayamanalj, mriyamanah) have to be construed as sup¬ 
pressed causals. The same self passing thro’ successive 
states cannot be deemed to be different, even from a VySva- 
harika angle. Hence, the ^arira Atman and the One who 
leads him to the dream state and back again to waking or 
to Susupti further, must indeed be different from him as so 
clearly described by the Brh. Up. Svapnena s'Sriram 
(iv, 3,11) 

Coming to the text of the Jyotir-Brahmana, We find a 
bifocal approach writ large on the wording referring to 
the active and the passive roles of the Supreme and the 
embodied selves in the mantra quoted in support by the text 
of the Upanisad itself with the words: Tad etelokd bhavanti 
as follows: 

“Uniting the embodied self (sariram) with dream, the 
Golden Person, the Supreme Immaculate (eka Hamsah). 
Himself keeping wide awake (asuptab) perceives (abhi- 
cakas’iti (the dreaming and the half asleep ones). Taking 
the embodied Self, subject to pleasure and pain (s'ukram), 
He the Golden Person restores the dreamer to his starting 
point. He is the Creator'" (iv. 3, 10). 

This Mantra provides ample evidence and clues to 
the proper understanding of the various experiences of the 
embodied Self in the different states to which it is exposed 
under the guidance and initiative of the Supreme Being 
called ‘the Golden Person’ (Hiranmayah Purusah) or the 
‘Prajna* (lit. the Wise One) subsequently (iv, 3, 21). This 
necessitates a bifocal approach to the active and the passive 
roles of the Supreme and the embodied. On the contrary, 
if the scenes and the objects in the dream experienced by 
the self are its own creations, by its own power, we should 
expect to have only the pleasantest of dreams at our will 
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and pleasure. S^imilarly in the case of deep sleep. We 
cannot have the happy repose of Su^upti as and when we 
like. Nor is there any assurance that we shall return to the 
waking state always. Cases of persons passing away in 
their sleep are not unknown. The dispensations of dream 
and deep sleep are obviously not in our hands. 

Coming to details of the wording : the term l^arira is 
used in the text. Primarily and grammatically it means only 
the embodied self (the self in the body by force of Karma 
and not at its own pleasure). But this established meaning 
does not suit Sankara’s purpose here. He cannot also 
concede that the Golden Person is the Supreme Being. Such 
an admission would cut at the root of his non-dualism. He 
therefore elects to construe the word ^arira to mean the 
‘physical body’ (sariram) which defies grammar and language 
alike. It is also against the internal evidence of the Brh.Up. 
from within the same Brahmana where the very same word 
^Srira^Atma (the self in the body) is found used in iv, 3, 
35 describing how the ^arira-Atma mounted by the ‘‘Prajfia- 
Atma, moves up to his death, breathing heavily when about 
to expire’’. Again, in the description of deep sleep 
Yajnavalkya speaks of the embodied self (ayam Purusah) 
as being in the embrace of the Prajua-Atman, where he is 
aware of nothing else inside or out (iv, 3,21). This 
particular context forms the subject of a special adhikarana 
in Brahmasutra i, 3, 42, where the Sutrakara declares 
unequivocally that in both the states of susupti and final 
exit from the physical body (ulkranti) the self of the Jnani 
remains different from the Supreme Being which leads it to its 
destination. Here Sankara himself renders the term ‘Purusa’ 
(which etymologically also means one who sleeps in the 
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body) and 'PrajSa’ as the Lord : Purusas ^irirah. Prajnah 
Paramesvarah (BSB, I, 3, 42) 

While l^ahkara unhesitatingly renders Sarira in iv, 3, 
II as the physical body, Radhakrishnan makes a feeble 
attempt to soften it by translating it as *‘what belongs to 
the body viz., the senses*’. But he forgets that the Mind 
which is one of the sense organs is not moribund in the dream 
state. There is a similar difficulty in regard to the Golden 
Person. According to Sankara, whom Radhakrisban echoes,; 
this Golden Person is not the Paramesvara and therefore 
different from the embodied self. He is the self’s own 
true and natural Being as distinguished from its embodied 
aspect (paramartbena svabhavikena parena jyotiratmana 
svena atm ana). Radhakrishnan says ditto to it. But mere 
difference of states thro’ which the self passes cannot make 
self implicated in them ^different’ beings. This point has 
been raised by Madhva as wc have seen. Even the pure 
self of Sankara is an indeterminate being and cannot be 
identified with the ‘Golden Person* or as a ‘Puru§a’ {puri 
sett). That apart, the pure self or ^uddha<-Caitanya of 
Sahkara*s philosophy is nowhere referred to in the Upa- 
nisads as a ‘Golden Person\ But this term is found applied 
to the Supreme Br^man in Chan. Up. i, 6, 6 as the Person 
residing in the Sun. The same text from the Chgn. Up«. 
figures as Visayavakya discussed in the Antara^adhikarana of 
the B.S. i, 1,20 according to Sankara. Here, after refuting 
the Purvapaksa that the Golden Person referred to in the 
iSruti may be some individual self of high eminence, ^ankara^ 
establishes the Siddbanta that the Golden Person is no other 
than ‘the eternal Paramesvara*(nityasiddah Paramesvarah). 
Being present in the Sun would of course make this person 
a qualified being (visista) which cannot be identified with 
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the pure self or ^uddha-Caitanya. The point is that 
having committed himself in his SutrabhSsya to the identity 
of the Golden Person with Paramesvara, he cannot be 
permitted to resile from that position, when it suits him to 
do so as here in Brh.Up, iv, 3, 11. 

According to him Yajfiavalkya’s discourse covers only 
the three major states of waking, dream and susupti and 
natural death (iv, 3, 35-38). This restriction conflicts 
with Yijnavalkya’s rapturous description of Brahmaloka just 
before (iv, 3, 32) and immediately after the closing part of 
the recital iv, 3, 33 of the *Beatiflc Calculus’ of ananda, 
rising in an order of 100% from that of the ‘Perfect Man’ 
(manu^yanam raddhah) and ending with the world of 
Hiranyagarbba. 

It is very important to note that the beings in the 
world of Hiranyagarbba in the released state, as described 
in paragraph 33, are also, like the other liberated souls in 
the ascending scale, all of them qualified by the three 
epithets of srotriya^ avrijina and akamahala, severally, with¬ 
out exception. This Beatific Calculus terminates in the 
world of Brahma (atah param ganitanivrttify), which means 
the beatitude (ananda) beyond the world of Hiranyagarbba 
is always at its constant summit, which can be true only 
of the state of release for the blessed. 

What is even more important to note is that Yajna- 
valkya after completing this recital of the Beatific Calculus 
terminating with the world of Brahma, makes it a point to 
refer once again to the highest Brahmaloka in paragraph 33 
itself within the framework of the Calculus, complete with 
all the three qualifying epithets, as the highest unit in the 
scale; Sa eko Braktnalokal^ anandah. This is immediately 
followed by reference to another Brahmaloka again, carefully 
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demarcated from the immediatelyby an ^atha’, 
to indicate the commencement of a fresh topic (Prakara^a- 
viccheda). Thus in all, **Brahroaloka is referred to three 
times, first in paragraph 32 and twice in paragraph 33. 
The description in paragraph 32 uses a string of superlatives, 
as *‘the highest goal, the highest treasure and the highest 
bliss” (paramd gaiih, parama sampad, paramo lokah, parama 
anadah). It is at the end of this that the Upanisad adds 
that ’‘Other beings there (in that state) subsist on a tiny drop 
as it were of the boundless ananda here (Stasyaiva Snandasya 
anyani bhutdni matt am upajivanti). These beings there in that 
state must obviously be the denizens of the same highest 
world and as such released ones ^ tho* it is equally true that 
those in Samsara too depend equally on the Supreme for 
the enjoyment of their fragmentary bliss (Anand3ddhyeva 
khalvimani bhutani jayante, Esa hyeva anandaySti (Taitt. 
Up. iii, 6). 

The Beatific Calculus wedged in between these two 
references to the highest goal of ‘Brahmaloka’ must also 

be referred to the same state and not to the ‘phenomenal 

1 

state’ (Samsaravastha). This conclusion is backed by the 
uniform use of the three epithets srotriya, avfjina and 
akSmahata, which in their primary sense are incapable of 
being applied to those still in Samsara, In keeping with 
the context in which they are used, they have to be taken 
in their plenary sense. Srotriya cannot simply mean here 
a person who has learnt the Vedas by rote, but one who 
has attained the fulfilment of his Vcdic wisdom (prapta- 
srutiphala) which is Mok^a (Gita II, 52). Absolute sinless- 
ncss (avrjinatoa) and absolute eradication of all desires 
(akamahaiatva) are possible only in the released state and 
for the released only: 
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Yada sarve pramucyante kamS ye’sya hrdi sthitah 

Atha mactyo amrto bhavati (Mund. Up. 4, 14) 

Visayi vinivartante nirShSrasya dehinah 

Rasavarjam rasopyaaya Param dr^tvS nivartate 

(Gita II, 59) 

There is thus sufficient internal evidence in Brb.Up. 
iv, 3, that that it covers the released state also. 

The question of the precise nature of the subject matter 
of iv, 3, 35~38 calls for an examination, as there is sharp 
difference of opinion on the point, l^nkara takes it as 
dealing throughout with the phenomenon of natural death of 
the embodied self and its return to rebirth. Madhva feels 
that while paragraph 35 is partly applicable to normal 
death in tne usual course, the last three paragraphs (36-38) 
have reference only to the journey towards the released 
state, having regard to the picturesque description of the 
King of the country being received with royal honours on 
the way to his capital. The King is the ‘Pr§jna-Atman’, 
the Supreme Being, leading the released soul to the world 
of the greatest bliss. 

It is worth noting in this connection that the word 
maranam (death) applies in Upanisadic parlance both to 
death in the usual way, in the usual sense of the word 
.(pratimaroj^am) and to final death (Styantikamaranam). The 
latter use can be seen in maranam ma anuprak^ik (Kath, 
Up. i, I, 25) and maranam prapya (ii, 2, 6) and pretya (Brh, 
Up. ii, 4, 12). On both the occasions, the embodied self, 
according to the Upanisads, departs from the body, 
mounted by the Supreme Being (Prajnena atmana anva- 
ru4hah). The first kind of this departure, to make clear 
the dependence of the Jiva on Brahman, is described by 
Yajnavalkya in iv, 3, 35 with ^he illustration of a cart 
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carrying travellers, leaving the passengers at their appointed 
destinations. The next three sections would thus stand 
naturally connected with death antecedent to final release, 
when it is ushered into the world of Moksa by the Puru$o 
Minavah (Chan. Up. v, 10^ 2) who leads it to Brahman. 
Sa enSn Brahma gamayati. The spectacular description of 
the grand reception accorded to the King on his way to his 
capital by officers and subjects, on the way, refers to the 
homage paid by the Arciradidcvatas to the Supreme Being 
leading the self to Moksa. Such an illustration would be 
out of place, if the embodied self is just on its way back to 
rebirth in the mortal world. Viewed in this perspective, 
the words “animanam nycti, animanam nigacchati” 
(iv, 3,36) will be seen to refer to the enlightened self 
preparing to reach the Supreme Being referred to here by 
the word ‘anima’ (the subtle one, the subtlest of the 
subtle) (anor aniyan). The Chan. Up. (vi, 12,2) in the 
famous discourse of Uddalaka identifies this ‘animan’ with 
the Supreme being (Sa ya eso animl aitadatmyam idam 
sarvam). The reference to the embodied self passing out 
of its body on account of old age or sickness need not stand 
in the way of the above identification as sickness and old 
age are not the necessary preconditions of a knower of 
Brahman getting released. Nor is thinning of the body or 
its shrinking. Sometimes the body may get bloated and 
swollen too. Yajnavaikya himself answering a question of 
Artabhaga whether when a liberated sage dies, do bis vital 
airs move up from him or not, says ‘ ‘ They arc gathered 
together in him. His body swells up, he is inflated and 
thus inflated dies” (iii, 2,11). The thinning of the body is 
not therefore a necessary precondition of the Jfianin's 
death. His self has to pass thro’ the Susumnanadi in its 
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utkranti to attain immortality (Katha, Up. 3^ 16), and 
B.S, iv, 2, 17). The Susumnlnadi itself^ leading upwards 
from the heart to the skull is surrounded by others called 
‘hitah’, which arc as fine as a hair divided a thousandfold. 
They are so thin ^tavata animna tisthanti (iv, 3^ 20). Even 
supposing that thinning of the body is referred to by the 
words animdnam nyeii jaraya upatapata va (either by old age 
or illness) the other statement following it animanam 
nigacchati being a vain repetition of harping on the same 
thing) could more meaningfully be understood to refer to 
the Jninin’s nearing the Supreme Being, the ‘anima’ in its 
highest sense (B,S. Tad avyaktam, aha hi). It would be 
a poor compliment to Yajnavalkya^s maturity of under¬ 
standing and responsiveness to Janaka’s insistent request 
to be enlightened about ‘Vimoksa* (ata urdhvam vimoksa- 
aiva bruhi (iv, 3, 33) ‘‘Sir, tell me about Moksa, that he 
should revert to and dilate on the topic of return to rebirth 
and conclude with it It will be doing poor justice to the 
greatest Brahmistha of the Upanisadic age. We have 
therefore every reason to disagree with Sankara that the last 
three sections have no bearing on the description of the 
journey to Moksa. Even the concluding words of section 
37, “Idam Brahma ayati, Idam agacchati^' should suffice to 
make it clear that the context is of the state of final 
release, when the released self (Muktajivasvarupa) follows 
the Supreme Brahman (Idam Brahma). This repetition of 
the words ‘‘Idam Brahma ayati Idam agacchati*^ cannot be 
deemed to be intended to show special interest (adara). In 
such cases the idiom requires the use of the same words 
twice without change of form as in ^Ako darsamyay Ako 
darsaniya" (Look, she is beautiful, She is beautiful). 
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NATU TAD DVITlYAM ASTI TATO’NYAD 
VIBHAKTAM YAT PASYET 

This text cannot possibly be intended to negate whole¬ 
sale all 'duality and plurality involving the entire world of 
pgtn>. and form and the thinking selves and their difference 
with the Supreme B. Such a negation would be in violent 
conflict with the entire background of factual material on 
which Yajnavalkya’s discourse is based. 

Without the existence of a real external world and 
thinking selves therein their three states of dreaming, 
waking and dreamless-sleep and return to the waking state 
again, the interlocutors questioning Yajnavalkya, the Sun, 
the Moon, the stars, the heart and the Nadis of the Devas, 
Pitrs and Gandharvas, the mango and the Pipal trees, the 
King and the courtiers, the whole discourse would be a 
Painting without a canvas, colours, brush and a Painter 
(Bhittim vina Citraracana). 

We have already seen in the Maitreyi Brahmana that 
the Negation of duality so far as the world of matter and 
Souls is concerned cannot be read into YajSavalkya’s 
discourse there,—all the more so in view of his own 
awesome eloquent exposition of the Antaryami-Brahman 
indwelling in the whole gamut of Gosntic life (Brh. Up. 
iii, 7, 3-30). A Philosopher of Yajnavalkya’s standing 
cannot be expected or made to change his views and tunes 
like a Chameleon from time to time. It is time modern 
scholars and students of the Upanisadsgivc serious thought 
to this aspect of the problem. We need a more stable and 
consistent approach to understand the effusive and some¬ 
what enigmatic argumentation of Yajnavalkya here which 
falls into three parts, as in the case of his clarification to 
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Maitreyi. These three parts are schematically connected 
with the general proposition: Aimaiva asya Jyotift Eko 
DrasfS Advaito bhavati. 

1. (Tad) Yad dvaitam na pas'yati pasyan vai na 
pasyati. 

2. (Yato) Drastur df^er viparilopo na vidyate. 

3. (TasmSt) Natu tasmad dvitiyam asti tato anyad 
vibhaktam yat (tat) pasyet. 

The thesis here is: The Supreme B. is the one and only 
Independent Light, Seer and Knower of all finite reality 
on which the latter depends for all its activities of knowing 
and functioning: Atmanaiva jyotiso aste, palyate, karma 
kurute, vipalycti (iv, 3, 4). 

The counter-thesis is ; There is or can be some other 
Equal or Superior Light and Knower of all (drasta). This 
contention is thrown out by the first step in the argument 
that what the (given) One Independent Light of all does not 
perteive (Yad vai tan na pasyati) does not, cannot exist; for 
that Independent Light perceives all as they exist. Ergo, 
yirbat It does not see does not and cannot exist in reality. 
For the all-knowing One never forfeits Its capacity to know 
correctly: Nahidfasturdrsterviparilopovidyate). Hence, 
the conclusion follows: Whatever that Universal Light 
does not perceive, docs not exist. 

Following Madhva, VySsatirtha clarifies that the 
Negation of duality (dvaitam) in “ Yad dvaitam na pasyati 
pasyan vai tan na pas'yati, avinas'ilvSt na tu tad dvitiyam 
asti tato anyad vibhaktam yat pasyet (firh. Up. iv, 3) 
IS not directed against either the plurality of the thinking 
selves and their difference from the Supreme B. or the 
multipHcily of ‘tattvas’ in the world of name and form. 
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This point is clear from the context here which relates 
to the JivStman’s state of Susupti where he is said to 
become united with the Supreme Reality: Yatraitat svapiti 
nSma Sata somya tada sampanno bhavati (GhSn. Up, 
vi, 8, 1). According to the Brh. Up. also, the jTva in his 
deep sleep enters a group of Natjis In the heart. These 
are of many colors white, red, blue, green and yellow and 
are fine as a hair split a thousandfold. While lodged in 
the Susumnanadi, the Jiva is said to become locked in the 
embrace of Prajfia-Atman (the Supreme B.) in a blissful 
state, like a lover in the arms of his beloved (iv,3,21). 

TheBrahmasutra: Tadabhavo nadi;u tacchruter atmani 
ha (iii, 2, 7) and Susuptyutktrantyor bhedena (i,3, 42) read 
together make it clear that the Supreme Being is also present 
in the Nadi at the time in its three Forms of Aptakama, 
Atmakama and Akama, in different colors, making the 
Jiva happy. 

These details taken together establish that it is only 
because of his close contact with the Supreme present in the 
Nadi in Susupti that jTva is able to experience the 
bliss of his selfhood, before being brought back to the 
waking state. It should be kept in mind that according 
to the Brh. Up. the dreaming and the dreamless states 
deal with the active and the passive states of the Lord 
and the Jivas, as has been made clear in the introductory 
part of this Chapter. 

The Chan. Up, tells us that this Supreme Being 
residing in the heart of the Jivas bears, for that very reason, 
the name of ‘Hrdayam’ Sa va Esa atma Hrdi. Tasya 
etad cva niruktam ‘Hrdayam’ iti (viii. 3,3), As this 
Supreme Being has been officially designated as ‘Hrdayam’ 
on good Upanisadic authority, it would not only be proper 
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but more meaningful to construe the sentence ‘‘Tirno hi 
tada sarvan sokan Hrdayaaya bhavati’^ to mean having 
freed himself from all sorrows the Jiva now belongs to (is 
closest to) the Brahman designated as 'Hrdayam*. For as 
all sorrows originate in the heart and affect it> it would be 
both pointless and superfluous to qualify them with the 
adjunct (‘of the hcart^) ‘Hrdayasya^ not to speak of the 
inversion of the normal prose order of 'Hrdayasya sokan’ 
into ^okan Hrdayasya*. The statement He then 
becomes free from all sorrows would be self-complete and 
the words ‘Hrdayasya bhavati^ can stand by itself meaning 
*He then belongs to or gets closest to Hrdaya-Brahman/ 

The ascription of three different Forms (rupa) to B, in 
the Nadis with different colors (Asya idam rupam) and 
genitive forms like l^uklasya, nilasya etc referring to its 
colors are bound to give room for an objection here. For 
in the Upanisadic tradition^ Brahman is of unitary nature 
and essence. It is Ekam eva and Ekadhaiva anudrastavyam 
neha nanasti kincana,—without any internal distinctions 
whatsoever, in its being and constitution. Will not then, 
the ascription of three different forms (rupas) to it lead to 
a break up of His unity of nature and essence ? It is this 
question which according to the Dvaita tradition of inter¬ 
pretation is taken up and answered in the paragraph : Yad 
dvaitam na pasyati. , . 

In this set-up the subject of the opening sentence: 
^^Yad dvaitam na pasyati” is the Supreme B. itself which 
had been designated as ‘Hrdayam’ in the closing words of 
the immediately preceding sentence. Thai Brahman is the 
Perceiver and the non-Perceiver which is being spoken of. 
It is competent to perceive correctly and know all things 
as they are in reality in their proper perspective: for it 
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never forfeits its capacity to know correctly. Pasyan vai 
na pasyati na hi drastur drster viparilopo vidyate. This 
Unerring Perceiver of all manifesting Himself in three 
different forms of Aptakama^ Atmakama and Akama in the 
NSdi during Susupti of the JIvas does perceive these various 
Forms of His own self; but He does not perceive them as 
different from His own being and essence. This is rendered 
possible by the inner dynamics of His own nature of 
Svarupa-Visc^as. The difficulties raised in regard to the 
dualistic references involving the Supreme Perceiver are 
thus smoothly resolved. 

It will thus be seen that the question of the reality of 
the world of name and form and the plurality of the selves 
and their difference from the Supreme B. are not at all the 
issue before us here in regard to the text; *‘Yad dvaitamna 
pasyati pasyan vai tan na pasyati’’ etc. as it is entirely 
out of context. 

The attempt to enlist it to establish the Mithyitva of 
the world of matter and souls is thus out of place. The 
series of categorical assertions made in this connection in 
the text of Brh.Up. iv, 3, 23—30 such as “there is no 
cessation of the seeing of the Seer, the smiling of the Smeller, 
the touching of the Toucher, the thinking of the Thinker, the 
knowing of the Knower are incompatible with the Monistic 
conception of Atman or Brahman as ‘pure consciousness—> 
‘Drk’ in which there is no place for a ‘See-er’, a ‘Know-et’, 
‘Smcll-er’, a ‘touch-er’ {Jnatr, mantr, vijatr, sprastr, rasa* 
yitr, or for the acts of drsti, s'ruti, mati, sprsti and so on. 
These run against the grain of pure consciousness ofkevala 
‘Drk’. 

The Dvaita interpretation is entirely free from such 
difficulties and textual inconsistencies in interpretation. 



5. VACARAMBHANAM VIKARO 

namadheyam 

The next ^Advaita ^ruti’ taken by VyasatTrtha for 
discussion is the famous Vacarambhana ^ruti (Chan, Up. 
vi, 1,4). Here Uddalaka instructs his errant son l^vetaketu 
on the need to get down to the kernel of the teachings of 
the Vedas, instead of going away satisfied with their outer 
shell. The purpose of Vcdic study is to get at the saving 
truth embodied in them—the primacy of the One Supreme 
Sat (Brahman) as the source of the being, becoming and 
functioning of all finite reality comprising the world of 
matter and spirits in and thro^ all states of their life and 
career. Such knowledge alone is competent to complete and 
fulfil all other knowledge of the ^Apara-tattvas’ (secondary 
principles) which also form part of the teachings of the 
Vedic corpus: Dve vidyc vcditavyc para ca apara ca. 
Atha Para yaya Tad aksaram adhigamyate (Mund. Up. 
i, 1, 5). Tam evaikam janatha Atmanam, Anya vaco 
vimuncatha(Mund.Up. ii, 2, 5). Vidvamso T^ayah Kavaseya 
5huh Kimartha vayam yaksyamahe kimartha vayam 
adhye^yamaha iti (A.A. iii. 2, 6). Etam hyeva Bahvrea 
mahatyukthe mim^sante etam Chandoga Mahavrate (A,A. 
iii, 2,3). Yas tamna veda kim rcakarisyati (E,.V. i, 164, 39) 
Sthanur ay am bharahSrah kilabhOt adhitya vedam na 
vijanati yo^rtham (Nirukta). 

^vetaketu had been wasting his early days without 
studying the Vedas, as was expected of the scion of a family 
of Brahmavids* Admonished by his father, he goes to his 
Gurukula and returns after an intensive study of the Vcdic 
lore for twelve years. But his massive learning had turned 
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his head. He was highly conceited with his altainments, 
little realising that all his erudition was the gift of Provi¬ 
dence : Mattas smrtir jninam apohanam ca (Gita xv, 15). 

The terms in which the Upanisad describes his de¬ 
meanour when he comes to meet his father arc revealing ; 
Sarvan vedan adhitya mabamana anucanamani stabdha 
eyaya (vi, 1,2). He did not care even to salute his Sire. 
A look at the son’s face was enough to tell the father what 
had gone wrong with the young man. He therefore puts 
him a searching question to awaken him to a sense of 
reality. “Have you, my son, gained by your study of the 
Vedas that knowledge by which all that has so far been 
unheard becomes heard, all that has not been understood 
becomes understood and all that has not been known 
becomes known ?“ On receiving an answer in the negative, 
the father proceeds to initiate him into Divine Majesty. 
He begins with the recital of Cosmic Creation and impresses 
on his son how created beings in the Universe have 
their root, abode and support in the one Supreme: 
Sanmulas sarvah prajas sadayatanas satprati^fkah. ^vetaketu’s 
case is typical of the common man of the world, who has 
strayed from the Creator and has come to associate with his 
own self complete independence of initiative in his dealings 
with the world, which at best is only a half-truth. There 
lies the significance of the parable. 

The lengthy account of the process of Creation at the 
very outset underlines the metaphysical dependence of all finite 
reality including the selves on the Unseen Power behind 
the Cosmos : Tadvasatvajhdpanartham Srstyuktih as Madhva 
puts it. Even the routine division of the Vedas into Karma, 
Jnana and Dev at a Kandas can be synthesised as contri¬ 
butory to Brahmavidya on the lines of Tad *eva' vidyaya 
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I * 

f iarvti sraddhayS upanisadd tad eva tnryavaUaram bhavatt (Chan. 
f^Up. i, 1, 10). 

If this contextual background to Uddalaka’s upadesa 
I is to have any bearing on how we are to understand its 
! substance and purpose, it cannot possibly be such as could 
^ persuade us into believing in all conscience that Cosmic 
‘ creation is a myth and Man’s life in the world and his 

f ' 

" endeavors to utilise his God-given gifts and opportunities 
to raise himself from darkness to light and from death to 
' immortality are all mere illusions—a superimposition on 
the One Sat, due to beginninglcss Ignorance (Avidya) into 
which he has somehow fallen and that the remedy lies in 
his shaking himself free from it by learning to look upon 
himself as one with the ONE Sat and give up his sense of 
individuality and get lost in the Sat. 

Yet, such is the purport of Uddalaka’s teaching 
according to orthodox Advaita tradition spelt out by 
Man4ana Misra in his Brahmasiddhi: the creation texts are 
not to be construed as referring to any real creation. Their 
only purpose is to instil an understanding of the sole reality 
of the One Self. Hence, they should be construed in 
accordance with that purport and not in conflict with it. 
If the principles of Tejas, Apah and Annam and their 
creation referred to in the beginning are to be accepted as 
real facts, it would lead to a break up of the opening 
proposition about the sole reality of one single Atman 
into two^ by affirming both the reality of the Atman and 
the reality of Tejas, Apah and Annam and their further 

1. Sarga^rutir api na sargapara. Kim tarhi Ekatmatattva- 
pratipattipradhana. Atas tadanugunatayaiva tasam arthavyava- 
sthapanam. Na tu tadvirodhena. Tatra yadi Aptejahprabhrti- 
tattvasargah Satyataya nirQiycta Vakyabhedas syat. (op.eit. p.25) 
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development. Such a splitting up of a single proposition 
into two is not permissible, as a rule. Sankara also has 
held that the Creation texts are not to be taken at their 
word (B.S.B. i, 4, 14). 

But this does not seem to have prevented Mandana 
from proclaiming later in his work that the uniform aware- 
ness of the esse of Brahman as the underlying reality of 
each and every entity in the world superimposed on it 
(ghatas san patas san) comes to everyone of us daily thro’ 
every act of objective experience thro* sensations produced 
by the senses thro’ contact with names and forms. Funda* 
mentally then, all awareness of existents is actually aware¬ 
ness of the esse of Brahman. Pleasurable sensations likewise 
arc the fleeting impress of the bliss which is of the nature 
of B. as the only real that is: Brahmano vyatirekena pratye- 
tavyasya abhavdt Sarvapratyayavedyam BrahmarUpam (Mandana) 
Having admitted so much, Mandana asks himself: 
What then is the purport and subject matter of ^rutis : Kim 
tarhi s'abdena pratipSdyate ? and he- answers the complete 
dissolution of the (illusory) world: 

Prapaheasya pratUayas Sabdtna pratipSdyate 
These two statements of Mandana (1) that Creation texts 
have for their purport the establishment of the sole existence 
of Atman and (2) his present statement that the subject 
matter of the ^rutis is the dissolution of the Universe are 
bound to lead to a Vakyabheda, which he has been so 
anxious to avoid earlier, if creation texts are admitted to 
speak of real Creation. 


II 

There need really be no fear of Vakyabheda in accept¬ 
ing Creation texts and Creation tg be real and true^ if the 
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Monistic predilection is laid aside to explore the possibility 
of finding a more consistent explanation with the given 
data without seeking to whittle them down. The accept¬ 
ance of the primacy (pradhanya) of knowledge of the 
One Supreme and its being without an equal or a higher 
(a-dvitiya)^ conceived as the Author of real Creation and 
sustenance of the Universe can very well provide a master 
key to the correct understanding of the promissory statement 
of Ekavijnanena sarvavijfSnam. 

Such primacy of the knowledge of the Supreme as the 
abiding source of the being, becoming and functioning of 
all else in finite reality (Svetara-samasta-sattapratitipravrtti- 
nimittam) their ratio essendi and cognocsetidi has the warm 
support of many ^ruti and Smrti texts : 

Ya almani tisthan Stmanam antaro yamayati 

{Brh.Up. iii, 7, 22) 

Antar bahisca tat sarvam vyapya NirSyanas sthitah 

(Purusa Sukta) 

Visvatah paramam nityam (MahN.Up. xi, 2) 

Dravyam karma ca kalasca svabhavo Jiva eva ca 

Yadanugrahatas santi na santi yadupeksaya 

(Bhag. ii, 10, 12) 

Dyubhvadyayatanam svasabdat (B.S. i, 3, 1) 


III 

The monistic position that the purport of the ^rutis is 
the One Atman understood in the narrow sense of the 
Pratyagatman falsely implicated in Samsara thro’ begin- 
ningless Nescience is itself based on an unproved assumption 

2. This point has already been dealt with in the earlier 
discussion on the Ekam eva advitiyam text. 
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that the term Atman is used in the Upanisads in all 
momentous contexts of Creation and Liberation, only for the 
Fratyagatman as the real subject of philosopical quest and 
realisation: AtmaikatvavidySpratipattaye sarve VedSnta 
arabhyante. It is on this unconfirmed belief and unproved 
assumption —Aima ca Brahma ‘ that Sankara has built his 
edifice at the beginning of his SutrabhS;ya. I have shown 
the hollowness of this assumption with ample evidence of 
relevant contexts from the Upanisads themselves and 
Sankara’s comments on them in the Introduction to my 
book ‘Brhadaranyaka Upanisad from Madhva’s Perspective^ 
(1988). 

The Sutrakara himself starts his quest with ‘Brahman’ 
as the subject and not with ‘Fratyagatman*. He defines 
his Jijnasya-Brahman advisedly as the Creator of the 
Universe, its Sustainer etc. In the Dyubhvadyayatana- 
adhikarana (i, 3, 1) the primary sense of the word ‘Atman’ 
occurring in the Upanisads has once for all been established 
as restricted to the Supreme B. as distinguishedfrom the Pratya- 
gatman (Franabh^cca). This ruling of the Sutrakira should 
apply with equal force to the interpretation of B.S. iv, 1, 3 
also, where the same term ‘Atman’ is used once again. And 
Sankara himself in his Bhlsya on i, 3, 1 does not demur to 
the SOtrakara’s ruling. If the vagueness surrounding the 
use of the word Atman to mean the Jivatman too, at times, 
as in iSvet.Up. i, 2, d and at other times to mean the 
Supreme Being is set at rest, there will be no difficulty in 
realising that uniformly it is the never-emhodied Supreme 
Brahman that is accepted as the subject of inquiry and 
realisation in texts like ‘Atma va are drastayas srotavyo 
mantavyah’ while the Fratyagatman is always the Seeker 
and not the Sought, 
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Viewed from this realistice context of Tad aiksata^ the 
Creation texts would smoothly fall into their proper places, 
bearing eloquent testimony to the unspeakable majesty of 
the One Supreme, which by its free and independent will 
brings into being a stupendous Universe such as ours, 
whose multiplicity and colorfulness have always excited 
the wonder and the admiration of saints, philosophers and 
scientists and the Vedic poets themselves. Laying aside 
his acosmism for the nonce, Sankara himself goes into 
raptures over the vast intelligence and power of the mighty 
Being which has brought into being a wonderful world 
which defies imagination (BSB. i, 1,2). Less rhetorical is 
Madhva’s findings: 

Bahucitraj agad bahudha karanat 

Paras'aktir anantagunah Paramah (Dvddasa Siotra) 

As the world is the environment provided for Man’s spiritual 
advancement, it would be gross ingratitude on his part 
to dismiss it as an illusion and make the benign Creator 
of the Universe a Deceptive Magician: Mayamatram 
hyetat Paramatmano avasthatrayatmana avastbanam rajva 
iva sarpadibhavena (S.BSB. ii, 1, 9). 

IV 

Unlike Mandana, Sures'vara looks upon knowledge of 
the purport of the Advaita ^rutis in terms of the identity of 
the Atman and Brahman to be a self-sufficient direct means 
of final realisation. 

Tattvamasyadivakyarthasamyagdhijanmamatratah 

Avidyastamayo Mok^as sa samsara udahrtah. 

This view is known as l^abdaparoksa, direct vision of B. 
thro’ verbal testimony. But Mandana argues a strong case 
for going beyond mere Vakyarthajnana of the identity 
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texts^ on the need for intensive meditation on the purport 
(prasamkhydna) as the true means of Siksatk^ra^ taking his 
stand on texts like Vijndya prajndm kurvlta^ Sa kraium kurvlia 
and others. According to Mandana, the knowledge obtained 
by churning the ^astrartha based on the identity texts is 
mediate (paroksa) and what emerges after it has passed thro’ 
the furnace of meditation is the means of actual Ssk;atkara. 
Mere rumination upon VakySrtha is not sufficient. 

In spite of this crucial difference of opinion between 
these veterans of Advaita on the place and importance of 
the identity text$> it will be seen that the ^ruti still remains 
with them as the unalloyed and only source of knowledge 
of the highest truth : Brahmaimabhdvasya Saslram antarena 
anavagamyamdnaivdi (S.B.S.B 4 i, 1 ^ 4). It should follow 
from this that there is no possibility whatever of realising 
B. thro’ the fleeting glimpses of awarenes sof B/s esse 
coining from the sensations of namarupa (sarvapratyaya) * 
This should clinch the issue that one has necessarily 
to go beyond the kind of awareness of B. thro’ sensations^ 
Anyway, awareness of B. thro’ awareness of a pot is not 
the same as Brahmasaksatkara, as it is in its untondiiioned 
nature^ which is what is contemplated by the term Ekavijndha, 

In the final analysis then 3 it must be the direct 
knowledge of fi. obtained thro’ the Apauruseya ^rutis alone 
that will have to be accepted as the Saving knowledge. As 
Karl Potter puts it ‘'The Advaita looks upon self-knowledge 
as not given by any Pramanas and is an immediate intuition. 
Still, the precise nature of its content has to be gathered 
from the ^rutis; with or without Prasankhyana. . Thus, 
ultimately, Advaita has to look to Scripture or language as 
its critical means of proof of the truthfulness of such 
Anubhava —Encyclopedia of L Philosophies^ Vol. II, Page 96 
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It is thus the ^rutis which hold the fortress and as 
^ruti is a body of Texts, they must be interpreted, first and 
foremost on the basis of Exegetical criteria. Even the 
knowledge of the unreality of phenomena (to be made out 
thro* Scripture) has to be known as an indubitable fact only 
on the authority of the words of the ^ruti. If, instead, 
inference of the falsity of the world (Vis'vamithyitvinu- 
mana) can deliver the goods straightaway, independently of 
the ^ruti, there would be no need at all for Advaita to 
depend upon texts like ‘Neha nanasti or Vacarambhanam’ 
or make so much ado about the ‘Mahavakyas’. 

If we abide by Mandana’s finding that creation texts 
do not intend to speak of real creation of the Tattvas in 
question, the act of creation must be deemed to be an 
illusion. The difficulty in accepting such a conclusion is 
that an illusory projection is always unpremeditated and 
involuntary. But the ^ruti here assures us that the One 
Sat took thought (tad aiksata) before making the first move. 
This makes it clear that it was an act of free will exercised 
in all seriousness. First of all, it willed the coming up of 
Tejas, then Ap and lastly of Annam and then subjected 
them to a process of triplication (trivrtkarana). Ail this is 
verily impossible to think of in a Nirvisesa Brahman that 
the One Sat is taken to be (Ekam eva). We cannot also 
smuggle a duplicate Saguna Brahman for the purpose in 
between the first stage of bare existence of the One Sat and 
the next one of its taking thought (tad aiksata) to send forth 
Tejas and others in succession. For, according to the text 
of the Upanisad, the act of taking thought (Iksanam) and 
sending forth Tejas, ap and anna are both performed by 
one and the same Sat^ and not by a substitute or by proxy. 

3. When fighting the Sankhya under B.S. i, 1,5 S. insists 
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The One Sat being by definition Vijfianam anandam by 
nature (svabhava) cannot have hypnotised itself into 
becoming a Saguna Brahman to launch an illusory creation 
into being. The rebuttal that an illusory projection cannot 
be conceived without a substrate (B) can be countered by 
another that no illusion is ever premeditated or voluntarily 
entered into. 

Sankara takes the stand that all changes and trans^ 
formation is illusory. Hence Trivrtkaranaj Namarupa- 
vy^arana are all in the same boat. Such a conclusion is 
derived from the proposition Vdcarambhanam vikjdro ndma- 
dheyam that all change and modification of a substance into 
its products is mere verbal utterance existing only in name 
(vagalambana-matranij namaiva kevalam Na vikaro nama 
Vastvasti paramarthatah) 

Prima facie^ it would be difficult to believe that the 
Supreme B., which is described in the ^rutis as Satyakama, 
Satyasahkalpa (Chan.Up. ciii, 7, I) and which for that 
very reason should be competent to will and create a 
real world and sustain it, would ever be satisfied with 
creating an illusory one and lording over it (See ^vct.Up* 
Vi, 8). 

Aksmas satyasrstau hi mithyasrstim vitsavate 

Sarvaparokisadrg Viisnuh katham tarn Thatc Harih, 
The Srutis tell us that the All-Wise intelligent Creator 
(Kavir manisi) has brought about real creations lasting for 
thousands of years (Isa. Up. 8j 


that ikaanam must be understood in its primary sense because of 
the use of the word Atman in the context of the Sadvidya. In 
the present case also in the A it. Up. i^ Ij the same word atman 
and fk^aQam have been used in the Sruti in the Srsti-prakarana, 
which cannot be side-lined to an ‘Upahita-Brahman’. 
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Advaita draws its conclusion that all change and 
modification of substances into their products are unreal 
(anrtam) mere verbal utterances, from the promissory state¬ 
ment Ekavijnanena sarva vijnanam (knowing the many by 
knowing the One), which is followed by three illustrations 
one clod of clay and all that is made of clay, one nugget 
of gold and all that is made of gold and a pair of nail 
scissors and all that is made of iron. A close look at the 
wording of the illustrations as we have the pairs named fails to 
support any material cause and efiect relation between 
them. The words ‘one clod of clay’, ‘one nugget of gold’ 
and all that are made of clay or gold and the words ‘pinda’ 
and *mani’ and ‘sarvam’ forbid any material cause and 
effect relation among them. To sustain such a relation, 
the reading will have to be drastically revised and cut down 
to '‘AfrdSI vijnataya mrnmayam vijnStam sjiat. Lohena vijnatena 
lobamayam vijnStam bhavati”, as a causal relation can only 
be posited in general terms between clay and its products 
and not between one clod of clay and all that is made of 
clay. Logic is a hard task master and will not tolerate such 
blundering. Worse is the case of the third illustration and 
its wording. Nail-scissors is itself a product and not the 
cause of any other product. Its inclusion in terms of 
Upadana KSranatva in respect of the world, ostensibly 
read into B.S. i, 4, 27 in Sankara’s Sutrbh3|ya (and in the 
given context of the Chan.Up.) is thus a serious misfit. 
That apart, Ekavijnana of Brahman from the Advaita point 
of view must necessarily be in terms of Unconditioned 
Brahman, the Sanmatram, which is of the nature of ^uddha- 
Caitanya (Vijnanam anandam). As Buddha-Caitanya 
cannot undergo any change or modification into the nature 
of the world (which isjada) it can never be treated as the 
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material cause of the world (Prakrlisca). The difficulty 
cannot be circumvented by explaining that it is not the 
^uddha^^Brahman in its unconditioned state that is regarded 
as the material cause of the Universe, but only as associated 
with Avidya : 

Asya dvaltendrajalasya yad upadanakaranam 

AjnSnam tadupasritya Brahma kdranaitaucyate (Sunsvara) 
This explanation is not only beside the point but is sure 
to lead to fresh difficulties. As Ajnana conjointly with B. 
is the material cause, ^Ekavijnana’ will have to include 
‘AjSana^ also within the body of the cause (KaranasarW) 
as an integral part of ‘the one to be known\ In that case^ 
Avidya or Ajnana will have to be promoted from its 
‘heyakoti’ (to be discarded) where it belongs, to the ‘Jfieya*^ 
koti^ (worthy of being known) along with Brahman. More¬ 
over, as ^Ajnana’ is by hypothesis unoriginated and exists 
in Pralaya too, in seed form, it cannot be a ^Modification’ of 
B. and will have to stand outside the circle of ‘the all’ to be 
known by knowing the One. The result would be that the 
promise of ‘Ekavijnanena Sarvavijnanam’ will exclude 
knowledge of Avidya as falling outside the scope of £ka^ 
vijnaaa (as such vijhana would only include the transforma-^ 
tions of B. within its scope). Thus EkavijhSlna when 
achieved will not be alMnclusive, not complete and all- 
embracing, as it would have to exclude AvidyS. 

The additional words eka, mani, pinda and sarvam 
introduced in the Upanisad cannot be dismissed as a slip 
of the tongue or a terminological inexactitude, when a 
more purposeful and satisfactory relation based on broad 
resemblance, primary and other grounds can be found 
to sustain the wording of the illustrations as they stand given, 
as wc shall see. 
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Sankara has attempted to overcome the difficulty 
created by the third illustration by making the term *nail- 
scissors* stand for its causal stuff of black iron ^KrsnSyasa’ 
by extension of reference (upalaksana). But extension is 
generally from one particular to another or from cause 
to effect as in Gobih srinlta matsaram. .. .apart from the 
violation of the primary sense of ‘Nakhanikrntana’. 

There will be no such difficulty if the point of view of 
the examples is divorced from material cause and effect 
relation in favour of a more viable one of resemblance and 
primacy. The third example can be seen to be suggestive 
of a Kaimutyanyaya indicating how when even the knowl¬ 
edge of a comparatively small thing like a pair of nail- 
scissors can lead to the knowledge of many other things 
made of the same stuff, knowledge of majesty of B. can 
easily be understood to be fully competent to enable us to 
know what is worth knowing about the world, which when 
compared with B. is so insignificant (like nail-scissors) and 
is so completely dependent on it for its very existence and 
functioning. 

Thus, while the three examples present three different 
angles of approach in the Dvaita interpretation, they are 
merely multiplied in the Advaita interpretation, harping 
on the same idea : 

AnckadrstantopSdSnam darstantikabhedSnugamartfaam(S). 

The Upanisads do not generally multiply illustrations 
without sufficient reason. Vide S. on Mund.Up. i, 1,7 
Anekadrftantopadanam sukhavabodhartham which deserves 
to be contrasted with 

Atyalpepi hi vijnate sadrse tadrsam bahu Jnayate 
nakhakrntanya kimu Visnor bahor jnanSt atyalpam Jagat 
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ity adina sadrsy a-pradhany a-kaimutya^jnap>anarthataya Mrt- 
pinda lohanakhanikrntanarupa-drstantatraye Vivaksabheda 
uktah (RSghavendra^ VTN,Tika-gloss« p, 69 b) 

There can be no two opinions that all the three 
examples have to stand or fall together. The complete 
break down of the third as it is worded and without 
emendation, is sufficient to rule out the Upadana-Upadeya- 
bhava relation between B. and the world, apart from its 
incompatibility with a Nirvisesa Brahman/which must be 
the content of Ekavijnana. 

In the last analysis then, Advaita has to opt for 
Vivartavada and it has naturally thought it lit to switch on 
to it, in the supplementary part of the text: Vacarambha- 
nam vikaro namadheyam Mrttiketyeva satyam, as the 
Siddhanta» 

Unhappily, it is a case of ^Ito Vydghra ilas iafV here. 
Vivarta explanation relying on the Vlcarambhana ^ruti 
would annul the promissory statement as it stands worded^ 
that by knowing the One, the unknown, unheard and the 
ununderstood come to be known (asrutam srutam bhavati). 
But according to the terms of Vivartavada right knowledge 
of the substrate (adhisthdna) of the superimposed, as in the 
case of the rope and the snake, would automatically put an 
end to the appearance of the snake. One will thus be left 
with the knowledge of the substrate alone. That will not 
be the same as the promise held out that by knowing the 
one all unknowns become known. It would be a travesty of 
reasoning to say that after a person recovers from his illusion 
he knows or perceives the snake or the silver anymore * Pfahi 
suktijno rajatajna ityucyaie Virodhdt toyor jndnayoh^ S« himself 
says Ekavijnana sublates the knowledge of the many; Eka^ 
vijnanena ndndtvajnanam apanudyaie (BSB ii, 1, 14). 
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Commenting on 1^’s Bhasya on B.S. i, 1,4, 27, of 
which the Vacarambhana ^ruti is the Visayavakya, the 
BkSmati has proffered an explanation that the illustration 
of clay and its modihcations ari: not to be understood as 
examples of real modifications, but only as illusory transform* 
ations (vivarta), like the rope appearing as a snake : lyam 
copldanaparinamadi'bhasa. Na vikarSbhiprayena api tu 
Yatha sarpasyopadanam rajjulj, Evam Brahma Jagadupa* 
danam drastavyam. Vacaspati proceeds to clarify that when 
the rope is known, the truth about the serpent is known ; for, 
that is the truth of the snake : Rajvam jnatayam Bhujanga* 
tattvam jnatam bhavati. Sd hi tasya tattvam. 

The long and short of Vacaspati’s explanation will be 
that when the Sat is known (Ekavijnana) only the Sat will 
be known. That would be a mere truism and a tautology. 
Under the terms of Ekavijnanena sarvavijnanam what is 
contemplated is the knowledge of all that have hitherto 
remained unknown, unheard and ununderstood (Note the words 
asrutam, amatam, avijnStam) and not the superimposed ones. 

That apart, what is meant by “the truth of a given 
thing” must necessarily be either its unique essence of 
being or its intrinsic attributes by which it is distinguished 
from others, in its unconditioned state. Being or becoming 
the substrate of a superimposed knowledge of the object or 
its attributes is not and cannot be the true nature of the 
object in question. When the Advaitin defines truth (or 
satyam) as abadhitam (uncontradicted), it is in agreement 
with the realistic position that satyam or to be real is to be 
unsuperimposed and to be object of correct knowledge 
(anaropitam pramitivisayah). 

If we agree with Vacaspati’s explanation, we may 
have to accept (contrary to facts) that infinite bliss and 
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shellness which are the essence of Brahman and the shell, 
respectively, will cease to be ‘the truth’ of B. and the shell, 
as neither of them can ever become the subject of super¬ 
imposition of Inanda or shellness upon them, as they are 
the essential properties of them and superimposition is 
always of an extraneous object or 'a property. By the 
same token, the Advaita theory of Error may have to be 
replaced by the admission Yathartham sarvavijnanam, on 
the analogy of Rajvam jhdtayam Bhujangatattvamjaatambhavati. 
Sa hi iasya tattvam. 

We may now turn to the details of the first part of the 
Vacarambhana text itself. The first two words construed 
with the predicate (Vikarah) are well adapted to give a 
different meaning and suggest a different line of thought, 
from a realistic angle, without forcing us to taking the 
liberty of adding the particle ‘matram’ to ‘Vacarambha- 
nam’ and ‘kevalam to ‘namadheyam* in the text (as in 
liankara’s construction). 

It is expected of commentators that they should give 
reasons for making an addition or emendation of a given 
text or part thereof. So far as we know, no modern scholar 
or writer on the Upanisads has noticed this point or offered 
any explanation for the additions made in the Advaita 
interpretation. 

It cannot be that the addition or emendation is 
warranted by the logic of the argument leading to the 
acceptance of the theory of the unreality of ‘effects’. 
Firstly, it is open to'question whether the modifications of 
substances into their products are merely verbal utterances 
and nothing more concrete. The changes undergone may 
be temporary, have a beginning and an end, from one 
state to another. Matter is known to be subject to change 
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tiroin solidity to liquidity and gaseity. The states are real 
^'enough and last as long as they endure. Anrtam is the 
^opposite of rtam which comes from the root r-gatau, to 
|tnove or remaining the same as before. The changes of 
Ithe human body from childhood to old age and death and 
^'the reduction of the body to ashes after cremation are not 
|iinreal or mere names. The names answer to certain states 
f of being and development. The physical world is a chang* 
|ing reality and Brahman is an unchanging real. If whatever 
is made of words (vacarambhanam^ is to be deemed to be 
: ‘mithya’ (unreal), what happens to the great literatures of 
’ the world and the writings of saints, philosophers and 
L poets? The word ‘Vacararabhanam’ by itself cannot 
, mean ‘unreal’. And the addition ‘matram’ to it is a liberty 
taken, not to speak of the addition of ‘kevala’ after ‘nama- 
dheyam’ in the Advaita interpretation. And since both 
vlcSrambhanamStram and namadheyamStram will be 
meaning the same thing, one of them will be redundant. 

It is a tall order to be asked to believe that modifications 
of substances into their products are imaginary and exist in 
name only. International trade and technological develop¬ 
ments would then be reduced to a farce. A pot fulfils a 
definite function which a lump of clay cannot. Even the 
Advaita school must concede that within the domain of the 
Vyivaharika reality, the pot is real enough like hundreds of 
other things open to perception. The denial of the reality 
of modifications cannot therefore be made applicable from 
the practical point of view. If it is made in the Upanisad 
from the Paramarthika angle, it would be a travesty to 
declare th»t “Clay alone is renV* (Mfttiketyeva salyam) as 
no exception can be made, from the Paramarthika point 
of view of Advaita. If the negation is only from the 
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Vyavaharika standpoiiit 3 the modifications of clay into 
pots cannot be dubbed ‘unreal\ Either way no illustration 
is possible. The ^ruti should have confined itself to Vaca-^ 
rambhanam vikaro namadheyam Brahmaiva saiyam^. Thus 
it makes no difference, whether •Mrttiketyeva satyam’ is 
taken as a fresh illustration running along with the three 
others before or as intended merely to make clear (upa-^ 
pddanam) of the Vivarta trend of the main illustrations in 
respect of the world’s unreality, 

Wc may now turn to the details of the Dvaita inter¬ 
pretation of the disputed text and its tail end (Mrttiketyeva 
satyam) to see how far it may be considered to give a better 
account of itself in overcoming the obstacles, logical and 
exegetical, encountered by the Advaita. 

To begin with, it would follow naturally from the 
opening reference to Brahman’s initiating Cosmic process 
after ^taking thought’ (tad aiksata) of its own free will to 
do so, that what it created must have been real and not 
a make-believe world. The emergence of a stupendous 
universe of living creatures on land, air and in the seas, 
and the existence of many solar systems like ours as the 
scientists tell us about cannot but be real creations. 

The searching question put to the son about the ONE 
must naturally have been intended to awaken in him a 
sense of the existence of an Unseen Power energising all 
Matter and Spirits, like the Unseen Power hidden within 
the tiny seed of the banyan fruit which in course of time 
would develop into a mighty tree. The Advaita ioter- 

4. Read: Na ca ghatader api Mrdi adhyastatvad Vivarta- 
paksepi taddfstanto yuktah, Mft-tattvajAanepi gha^dyanivrttch. 
Vyavahararupasya ghatader apl sattvat. Tattvikatva-vivak^ayam 
Mj-dopi Sattvoktyayogacca. (Nym, i, 32) 
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pretatioQ misses the point that it is not by the power of the 
seed alone that the mighty Nyagrodha has come into being, 
but by the immanent power of the Invisible Brahman 
permeating it. It is only a half-truth that the seed produces 
the tree by its own power: VafakanikSySmiva Va^avrksasakiil} 
as we have it from Sankara (KathaUp. C. 1, 3, 11). If that 
be true, there is absolutely no necessity for the father to 
ask his son to cut open one of the tiny seeds and look in 
and tell him what he sees there. On the son’s telling him 
"Nothing, Sire”, the father enlightens him that it is by the 
unseen power of that subtle invisible One (animanj whom the 
son does not see that the Mighty nyagrodha stands and not by 
the powers of the seed alone .'Tarn etam animamm na nibhalayase 
Etosya vai Animnoh Mahan Nyagrodhas tistkati (Chan. Up. 
vi, 1.2, 2). This should be clear from the use of two differ¬ 
ent words anvyah in the feminine plural to denote the seeds 
(dhSnSh) and animan in the masculine singular to denote 
the Supreme ONE in the text of the Upanisad itself. 

In spite of the difference in status between the reality 
of the world and of B’s being, there is a modicum of 
resemblance (sadrsya) between the two, sufficient for an 
illustration between them. The Upanisad itself describes B. 
as Satyasya Satyam (real of the reals—Chan. Up. 

Sankara concedes that the existential aspect of B. is mani¬ 
fested in Akasa and others (BSB ii, 1,6). Their distinc¬ 
tion of status is a matter of detail. 

As both the hypothesis of the material causality of B. 
and its Vivartopadanatva in regard to the world do not ft 
in with the requirements of the promissory statement (for 
different reasons, already exposed), it becomes necessary to 
think of a more satisfactory approach to the problem. The 
approach based on the primacy of B. as the Independent 
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Source of the beings becoming and functioning of all finite 
reality, the modicum of resemblance in point of their reality 
offers adequate ground to justify the thesis of Ekavijninena 
sarvavijflanam : 

Faratantraprameyam hi Svatantra>Bhagavadayaltatay5 
viditam nih^eyasaya bhavati, Anyatha Gangavalukapari- 
gananavat Tattvasahkhyanam apirthakam syat (J.TS c.) 

In keeping with this new approach *Eka’ in Eka> 
vijnanam going back to Ekam eva advitiyam, at the begin¬ 
ning of the Adhyaya can be understood in the sense of whdt 
is primary and supreme (mukhyam or pradhanam) which 
is one of the many meanings recorded of Ekam, lexically. 

Proceeding from this first step, it can be established as 
an axiomatic truth that knowledge of a primary principle, 
fact or datum gives completion to it and enriches the knowl¬ 
edge of the workings of the subsidiary, the constituent or 
contributory factors. This may be expressed in the form 
of a formula: 

PradhanajnSnad apradhanam jfSataphalam bhavati. 

We have thus two ways in which the promissory statement 
can be understood. As already pointed out, the illustration 
of clay proceeds on the basis of similarity or resemblance 
(sadrsya), the example of gold on preeminence and nail- 
scissors on kaimutya. 

There cannot be two opinions on the primacy (prS> 
dhanya) of B. Sankara himself applies the term ‘Pradhana* 
to B. in his c. on B.S. iii, 2, 11. However, this primacy 
of B. is sure to be besmirched if it is to undergo any trans¬ 
formation into the world of name and form. On the other 
hand, to make it the substrate of an illusory projection of 
the world of Vivarta would make it submit to an illusory 
transformation voluntarily^ after taking thought (aiksata) 
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to create, which would be funny and would hardly redound 
to its credits If it does so involuntarily, it would have to 
be under pressure of some other Power, which has been 
ruled out by making it the only one that exists. Thus, 
both ways. Its primacy will be gone. 

These difficulties can only be averted by exploring the 
possibility of finding a more viable explanation of the 

supplementary text Vacarambhanam.which has been 

harnessed to the Vivarta theory by the Advaita school whose 
acceptance, as we have seen, is detrimental to Brahman’s 
primacy. 

It is to prevent this that the Ovaita philosophers have 
suggested a new line of thought and interpretation of the 
text, as embodying a linguistic and philological analogy, 
intended to bring out the prithacy of B. by highlighting 
the primacy and pre-eminence of the Vedic language and 
its vocabulary, with its wider range of currency, prestige, 
influence and intelligibility, in the good old days of the 
Upanisads all over the country, as compared with the 
limited range of currency and appeal of the popular lan¬ 
guages and their dialects of the times. The mastery of the 
classical language gives a decided advantage. As an 
example, the term ‘Mrttika’ is introduced in support of 
the analogical argument. One can easily think of its 
popular and dialectal variations such as mSti, mini, mud, 
man, mannu, etc. 

To explain the semantic and synactic bearings of the 
wording of the text in the overall construction of the passage, 
the words ‘Vacarambhanam’ and ‘Namadheyam’ here are 
both of them neuter nouns in apposition and the predicate 
is ‘Vikarah’ (always in the masculine). Vikarah is derived 
from vi-kr as Vikriyata iti vikarah (karmani gban) that 
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which is amenable to modification and therefore *impcrma- 
neot’. The three words taken together constitute a self- 
contained linguistic proposition about the nature of names 
(words) used to denote varioiis objects in the man-made 
(Prakrt) languages and their dialects. Such words are 
‘produced* then and there by the Vocal chords and organs 
of speech thro’ speech sounds (vScIrambhanam) at the time 
of their utterance. As such, they are subject to genesis 
and modification (Vikarah) : Vikrtam. Hence, they are 
deemed to be impermanent (anitya), unlike the words of 
the sacred language of the Mantras, which are eternal and 
are only ‘manifested’ by utterance. They are independent 
of human utterance. Hence they are described as ‘Satyam’ 
or ‘Nityam’. The use of the word Satya, in the sense of 
what is unproduced, unaging and deathless is attested by 
Chan.Up.: Ndsyajarafd etadjiryaU Na vadhenasya han- 
yatc Etat satyam brahmapuram (viii, 1,5). The word 
‘Mrttika* is given as an example in point. It should be 
kept in mind that during the age of the Upanisads, the lan¬ 
guage of the Vedas had come to be regarded as the breath 
of the Supreme fi. (Brh.Up. Asya mahato bhutasya nis* 
svasitam etad Rg Vedo Yajurvedah iv, 5, 11). A Vedic 
Poet is called upon in^^gVeda viii, 75,6, to praise the 
gods ‘in the eternal speech* (nityaya vied), Manu says 
the Supreme Lord allotted names and duties to the Devas, 
Rsis and others using the names already in existence in the 
Vedas {i>21). 

The gist of the analogical argument is that a person 
versed on the Classical tongue of the country has immense 
advantages over those who are content with the regional 
ones and their dialects. This bears out the truth of the 
formula Pradhanajndnad apradhanam jmtaphalam bkavati. The 
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benefits of Aparavidya are more than compensated for by 
the lasting benefits of Para-Vidya, which therefore matters 
most and which ^vetaketu bad evidently disregarded. 

It should not cause any surprise if a speaking linguistic 
analogy had been introduced by Uddalaka in support of his 
thesis of Ekavijnanena sarvavijnanam. It loses none of 
its relevancy, propriety and credibility to the time it relates 
and the beliefs then accepted, irrespective of the reservations 
modern scholarship may have on the subject, at this distance 
of time. What is pertinent to our present consideration is 
whether its acceptance and incorporation here as an illus* 
tratioQ of the thesis of Ekavijnanena Sarvavijnanam, in the 
sinse intended^ is compatible with the beliefs and traditions 
of the times to which they refer and satisfies the cxcgctical 
requirements, without strain. 

In the Dvaita tradition of interpretation, Vacarambha¬ 
nam is a compound of which the first member is ‘Vaca^ 
with a long vowel. The proposition consists of two parts, a 
general statement ‘ Vacarambhanam namadheyam Vikarah\ 
(in prose order) : All names of things ushered into existence 
by the speech sounds are subject to change and modification 
and are as such impermanent. The second part provides 
an illustration, by contrast: only the word ^Mrttika’ in the 
Vedic language (and others of the same kind) are 'Satyam^ 
(eternal and unproduced by utterance). Vyasatirtha points 
out that since the Laukika words have been declared to be 
subject to change (vik5rah), the counter-example cited and 
described as ‘satyam^ must necessarily belong to the category 
of the unproduced and the imperishable; Iha vikrtaptaii’r 
yogina eva satyasabdena vivaksaniyatvat (Nym). 

The particle ‘iti^ after the word 'Mrttika^, in the text, 
according to the present interpretation is used to pinpoint 
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the ‘word form’ ‘mrttikS' as such and fl 0 rits denotation^ 
which has no bearing on the point of the linguistic and 
philological analogy. We have seen how this ‘iti’ serves 
no purpose in the Advaita interpretation. The restriction 
here to the word-form (sabdasvarupa) is governed by the 
ruling of Faninian Grammar Na veil vibhasa (i, 1,44) which 
prescribes that a word used in a context of thought-content 
(arthaprakarana) with an iti after it shall be construed as 
referring to its ‘word form’ only and not to its actual 
denotation. If the word is used in a terminological context 
with an iti after it (^abdaprakarana), it shall be construed 
in its expressed sense denoted by the word. 

As the present context, according to both the parties 
is the thought'content of how the knowledge of the One 
Supreme leads to the knowledge of the many in its philos¬ 
ophical sense, the ‘iti’uscd aftcr'Mrttika’has to be restricted 
to the word-form (‘Mrttika*). This has not been done in 
the Advaita Interaction, The Dvaita way of construing 
the words Mrttiketyeva satyam thus rests on firmer found* 
ations both logically and grammatically. 

In Indian thought, Philosophy is not merely love of 
wisdom, but the discovery of the truth of things (Tattvam) 
from the ontological standpoint. Hence the classification 
of reality into ‘Svatantra’ and ‘Paratantra’ (Independent 
and Dependent) , in Dvaita philosophy, without ignoring the 
epistemological and the axiological standpoints altogether. 
The definition of 'Tattva’ as what is unsuperimposed and 
open to someone’s valid knowledge, be it Man or God, 
takes care of supersensible reals also. This classification 
enables us to find the source of all change taking place in 
finite reals in the impulsion of the will of ^be One Self- 
existent positive Principle of the Independent Being, as the 
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changing reals ip finite reality cannot stu> moto provide such a 
source of change to the others, as they are all equally subject 
to change. This is the raison d’etre for the classification of 
Reality into Svatantra and Paratantra, which is capable of 
explaining the relation between the finites and the infinite, 
the many and the One. It is in this sense that change and 
causation in regard to the eternal substances recognised in 
Vedantic thought has been defined in terms of ParSdhina 
Vise^apti in Dvaita thought^. 


5. For the concept of Creation as Paradhlna-VUesSpti see 
my Philosophy of Madhvdcaryq, Chap, XXVI, 



6. mayamAtram idam dvaitam 

ADVAITAM PARAMARTHATAH 

This text is the second half of the ^loka: 

PrapaSco yadi vidyeta nivarteta na samsayali 
and is followed by another verse : 

Vikalpo vlnivarteta kalpito yadi kenacit 

Upades’ad ayam vado jnate dvaitam na vidyate 
Their meanings are discussed by Vyasatirtba according to 
the Dvaita tradition, as Sruti texts, forming part of the 
Mandukya Upanisad. Its twelve prose passages are divided 
into four Khandas and arc interspersed with four groups 
of verses, twentynine in all, at the end of each Khanka. 
These verses are introduced with the words “Atraite aloka 
bhavanti”, spoken probably by the author of the prose 
passages, whoever he might have been. 

Sankara in his BS6 ii, 1,33, refers to an 'Aptakama 
Sruti’ which describes Brahman, the author of the world 
(i, 1,2), as ‘Aptakama’, who has no unfulfilled desires to 
be realised by creating the world and that therefore B’s 
creation of the world must be deemed to be a mere sport 
(lilakaivalya) or an act of self-expression of its nature : 
Devasyaisa svabhaoeyam Aptakamasya ka sprhS ? 

This makes it clear that these groups of verses of 
which the above cited * AptakatnasnUi’ is one, should already 
have come to be accepted as ^ruti, in Sankara’s times. It 
deserves to be noted here that the epithet ‘Aptakama’ applied 
tc B. as the Creator of the world docs not occur in any Principal 
Upanisad except here, in one of the ^lokas reviewing some 
of the Theories of Creation held by Cosmologists (Srsti- 
cintakas) of those days. The conclusion is therefore 
legitimate that Sankara’s reference to the Aptakamasruti is 
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obviously to this text. It would be both irrelevant and 
untenable to suppose^ that the reference may either be to 
Brh.Up, iv, 4,6 or to ^vct.Up. i, 11 where the epithet Apta« 
kama is met with. For, in both these cases, it 1$ not Brahman 
or the Creator«God connected with Srsticinta that has been 
referred to as 'Aptakama’, but the embodiei-stlf which has 
just attained knowledge of B. preparatory to exit from its 
physical body. This should be clear from Brh.Up. iv, 4, 6 
“that at the time of the final departure of the self of the 
Jnanin, his vital airs do not depart with him” (na ta^aprana 
tUkramdiai). How then can this text be taken to apply to 
‘Brahman’? As for ^vet.Up. i, 11, it tells us that “the 
knower of God, on the dissolution of his body attains uni¬ 
versal sovereignty and has all his desires fulfilled”. These 
are not references to the God of creation with whom we are 
concerned in the Na prayojanavattva-adkikarana oj the B.S., 
wherein Sankara has referred to the Aptakama ^ruti, to 
establish the SiddhSnta view that the Creator-God cannot be 
supposed to engage in creation to satisfy some unfulfilled 
desire of his, by engaging in creation. The point is plain 
as a pike staff for anybody to see and only the blind can 
miss it. We are therefore left with Devasyaisasvabkavoyam 
Aptakamasya ka sprhS as the only one which answers to the 
requirement of the topic of world creation discussed in 
B.S. ii, 1,33 wherein S, has referred to the Aptakamasruti, 
in rebutting the Purvapaksa. 

Sankara quotes another ^loka also (i, 16) from this 
group in his Bhasya on B.S. ii, 1,9, where he tells us that 

1. As has been done by some scholars like A. Venkata- 
subbia and Dr. Mahadevan who have opposed my identification 
in their writings. See also my History of Dvaita School of Vedanta 
and Its Literature, 'p’p. 164-167. 
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his precursor (Gaudapada) “the knower of the Vedaotic 
tradition” construes it as establishing that it is Paramitman 
(the Supreme Being) who appears as implicated in the 
three states of waking, dream and deep sleep, on utpatti, 
sthiti, laya due to the spell of MayS : 

Mayamitram hyetat Paramatmano avasthatrayatmanS 
avabhasanam Rajva iva sarpadibhivena iti. Atroktam 
Vcdantarthasampradayavidbhir Acaryaih : 

Anadimayaya supto yada Jivah prabudhyate 

Ajam anidram asvapnam Advaitam budhyate tadS id. 

A closer look at the wording of the verse shows that it 
draws a sharp distinction between the ‘Jiva% who i& named 
as such, as the one undergoing these states (cf.Brh.Up. 
iv, 3, 12) due to the influence of beginninglcss MayS and 
that on waking from his slumber of Maya the Jiva comes to 
know the “Unborn, Unsleeping One without an equal or 
a higher (Advaitam). It is clear from S’s introductory 
remarks on the verse and its purpose that it is the *Para- 
matman* who appears as the embodied self on account of 
beginningless Miya that he and his predecessor looked 
upon it as the locus classicus of their ‘Brahmajnanavada* on 
the analogy of the rope-snake illusion, as stat^ by Gau4apida 
himself in II, 17 of his work. This interpretation ofAaSdi* 
mayaya suptahi • • • 'has been contested by Ramanuja in his 
Sribhasya, on the ground that in this ^rufi text and in ^vet.Up« 
iv, 9, it is tbejivatman and not. Brahman, who has been 
named as falling a prey to the influence of Anadimaya and 
that therefore the position of the Sruti, properly speaking, is 
JivaJfianavada and it has nothing to do with S’s ‘Brahma^ 
jnanavada’. This rebuttal of R raises a moot question 
how far R. is within his rights to question the propriety of 
S’s interpretation of a ^loka of his own Master, as it had 
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Icome down to him. It would he a diifbrent matter where 
|:thc interpretation of a text of binding authority on both the 
i^^rties cited by one in his support is questioned and set aside 
1% another. Unless therefore, ^shkaritc tradition itself; 

R. had accepted the text in question as a ^ruti binding 
^ on all, it would be ultra vires and needless for R, to have 
j keferred to it as a ^ruti on a par with ^vct.Up. iv, 9, and 
^ given his own interpretation of it. in the absence of such 
. a tradition, R. would naturally have restricted himself to 
showing the internal inconsistency in S’s interpretation 
between the first and the second half of the verse and be 
done with it. What drove R, to call it a ^ruti and place it 
on par with ^vet.Up. iv, 9, unless it had been admitted in his 
days, in the rival school also as a l^ruti text ? This prob¬ 
ability is confirmed into a certainty by S’s own reference 
to the Aptakama ^ruti under B.S. ii, 1. 33 which could not 
have escaped R’s attention. 

While raising ‘the important question’ of the status of 
the Mantjukya Up. and the twenty-nine KarikSs attributed 
to Gaudapida, in Vol. Ill ©f the Encyclopedia of Indian 
Philosophies edited by him (1981) Prof. Karl Potter is reti¬ 
cent on what he himself has to say about the important 
fact of R’s citing Anadimdyayd supto as a ^ruti text on a par 
with ^vet.Up. iv, 9, brought to light, for the first time in 
1931, in my paper on the subject of the Gaudapada Karikas 
in the Rev. of Phil and Religion, Poona. Potter merely observes in 
passing that ‘ B.N.K. Sharma argues that both Madbva and 
R. hold theview that the first twenty-nine Karikas are Sruti”. 
Between 1931 and 1957, I haye published five papers 
on the subject of the ^rutitva of these verses in the RPR, 
the Poona Orientalist and the Bharatiya Vidya (Bombay) 
and have met the points raised by T. M. P. Mahadevan, 
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R. D. Karmarkar and Y. Subrahmanya Sartna and otheri 
in my History of Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Lite* 
rature (1981). Besides S’s bhasya on the B.S. and Sures< 
vara's Vartikas on the Brh.Up. BhSfya and Anaodagiri’s 
gloss on it, 1 have placed on record evidence from the 
traditionally accepted works of S. such as the VivekaCG^S' 
mani, Visnusahasranamabhasya and NrsimhatapaniUp. and 
Vidylranya’s Jivanmuktiviveka, AdvaitSnanda’s Brahma- 
vidyabharana, Parimala of Appayya Diksita and Upanisad- 
Brahma-Yogi’s c. on the Mandukya Up. (Adyar Lib. Edn.) 
and from Kuranarayana and MahScarya of the R’ Stthooli 
The Advaita writers named are held in high esteem in their 
school and they cannot be considered to have been ignorant 
of the tradition of their own school. What surprises me 
most is Potter’s passing remark that “Various scholars have 
found fault with the argument of Bhattacarya and Sharma 
on the ground of using unauthentic works as evidence, of 
misinterpreting passages, of ignoring relevant evidence, 
especially from the commentary of Anandagiri. Others 
have apparently been persuaded, at least partly. One 
could hardly say at this point that any consensus has 
emerged” (op. cit. p. 105). I must say that next to S. the 
author of the Sutrabhasya and his direct disciple Suresvara,- 
Anandagiri has been my chief witness and I have not ignored 
him at all! 

Quite apart from S’s reference td the Aptaklmas'rutl 
and AnSdimiyaya suptah (i, 16) the quotes I have given 
from the disputed slokas given by Suresvara in his Brha'* 
daranyaka Vartika Vis'vo hi sthulabhung nityam ,(ver. S) 
and Svapnanidrayutavadyau (ver. 13) as ‘Vedantokti’ and 
‘Agamas^sanam’ have been duly identified by Anandagiri 
as ^ruti; Sthanabbeda ^rutim pram3nayati, Udahrta*^ 
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sruter artbam sangrnhati (p. 56) and **AtrSpi ^rutim 
pathati*' (p 582) speak for themselves. That apart, Sures- 
vara himself takes care to mention Gaudapida by name as 
the author when he quotes from the undisputed part of his work: 
Gaudpidiyam vaco atraiva giyate. 

' Aniscita yatha rajjur andhakare vikalpita 

SarpadharSdibhir bhavais tadvad atma vikalpitah (ii,17) 

These should suffice to dispel any fastidious objections 
s^ainst accepting the twentynine Karikas as ^ruti. And 
Anandagiri is not a tyro. 

In the Introduction to his c. on S’s Mandukya Bhasya, 
Anandagiri draws a clear distinction of status between the 
twratynine Karikas explanatory of the Upanisad, which he 
says Were received by Sri Gaudapada from Lord Narayana 
with his grace and others composed (pranitin) by the 
Acirya (GaudapSda), referring evidently to Prakaranas 
II-IV, and that the BhSsyakSra (S) proposes to comment 
on both: 

^'SriGau4pIdacaryasya (1) NSrayanaprasadatah prati* 
pannan MandGkyopanisadarthiviskaranaparSn (2) api 
slokSn Acaryapramtan vyaeikhyasuh Bhagavan Bhasya- 
kSrah.’*' Here a very clear distinction is being made by 
Anandagiri between the slokas ‘deceived by Gaudapada 
from NSrZyana with his grace” and the “others composed 
by the Acarya himself”. As the slokas explanatory of the 
MSndukya Upanisad had been “received by Gaudapada 
from Narayana’’ they cannot be said to have been composed 
by Aim. This is crystal clear and there is no question of 
misunderstanding or misinterpreting Anandagiri’s plain 
words. One can only rouse a man who is sleeping with 
eyes closed. How can one rouse a man who sleeps with 
his eyes open ? 
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Vyasatirtha does not enter into this controversy^ 
probably because of the ^rutitva of these twenynine ilobas 
had come to be tacitly admitted by leading Advaita writers 
of his days. Even the author of the A-Siddhi does not join 
issues with him on this question, Vyasatirtha therefore 
confines himself to a close analysis and criticism of the 
logical content and contextual setting of the two slokas 
and shows bow they are incapable of establishing any such 
thesis as the falsity of the external world and its creation 
or the sole reality of Brahman. 

To begin with, he draws special attention (with M 
and Jayatirtha) to the most important point about the 
wording of the two slokas in terms of an unmistakable 
‘Tarka’ or ‘Prasahga’ form of argument in Indian Logic, 
which most of the modern scholars who have written on 
the subject of these verses have cither tried to make light of 
or play down, or else ignore. The ‘Tarka’ form pf argu¬ 
ment corresponds to the reductio ad absurdum which is used 
to discomfit or discredit an opponent’s position by produc¬ 
ing a logical consequence of it that is absurd or unpalat¬ 
able to the opponent or is opposed to all established 
Pramanas (anistaprasanjanam tarkah). This is done by 
means of a ‘Viparyaya-paryavasSna’ (denying the conse¬ 
quent of the opponent’s position and cornering him into 
an admission of the opponent’s stand). 

Tarka seems to have been an effective weapon in the 
days of Yajnavalkya, who must have made good use of it 
in dealing with his numerous adversaries. We have seen 
that S. himself has described the Yajnavalkya Kanda of 
the Brh. Up. as ‘Tarkapradhana’. The Katha Up. says the 
knowledge of Brahman can neither be established by 
‘Tarka’ nor disestablished by it. At the hands of the great 
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Buddhist Logicians, Tarka became a potent weapon against 
their Brahminicai opponents, ^rlharsa makes effective use of 
it in confuting the Realists. 

The Tarka argument is distinguished by the use of the 
hypothetical Tf* (v^di) and its counterpart 'then, in that 
case’ (tarhi) and the use of the Lih form of the verb 
(predicate) as Prapanco yadi vidyeta Nivarteta. If the 
world exists, it will be sublated. The hypothesis must be 
based on an incontrovertible concomitance (vyapti) between 
the probans and the conclusion. It is here that the diffi¬ 
culty arises for the Advaita. It cannot afford to postulate 
or hypothesize that whatever exists is necessarily open to 
Bublation. For the Advaita Brahman exists always and is 
unsublatable. The VySpti breaks down and Gaudapada 
(the supposed author of the verse) is said to have had 
*adeep insight into Tarkas'astra’ (Mahadevan, Gaudapada — 
A Study in Early Adoaita, Madras, 1952 p. 86) 

For purposes of Viparyayaparyavasina, the Vyapti 
has to be restricted to ‘whatever exists’ and its ‘necessary 
sublation’. The ‘if’ is not to be read into the body of 
the Vyipti, Probably to avoid this difficulty, Mahadevan 
attempts to formulate the vyapti in terms of “If the world 
really does exist, it would be removed.” This will not improve 
matters. For the Advaita Brahman does really exist, but it 
is not remooed. The desired conclusion cannot be estab¬ 
lished. On the contrary, the conclusion would be that 
not being sublated or sublatable, the world would remain 
real for all time [nitya). 

R. D. Karmarkar (Gaudapada Karikas, Poona, 1953) 
comes out with an original solution to solve the difficulty, 
by proposing to interpret the word ‘nivarteta’ to mean “it 
would undoubtedly continue to exisP* (nitaram varteta). Such 
7 
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a construction of nivarteta is against all establuhed usage 
of ‘nivarteta’ in Sanskrit philosophical literature and 
Gau<|apada’s own use of it (c.f. Nivrttes sarvadukhinam 
and S’s words Tasman na kascit Prapancah pravrtto 
vinivftto va asti) and other usages like Nivrtta'Karma, 
Nivrttir 3tma mohasya, Vis'vamayanivfttih etc.) 

Potter’s Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies Vol. Ill gives 
the English translation of sloka i, 17 as follows : 

“[When this happens] if the world were existent, 
it will have to cease to be, [but] the duality is merely 
Maya (p. 105)”. The words / have put in square brackets are 
unauthorised and tendentious. For, once it has been 
established in i, 16 that after waking up from Anadimaya, 
the self realises oneness, there is no need cither to raise the 
question as to how oneness could be realised if the world 
order remains un-negated or provide for its negation once 
again, by declaring it to be merely M3y3. It would be 
taking an unauthorised liberty with the text. 

All this goes to show that neither the word ‘Prapanca’ 
nor ‘vidycta’ could possibly bear the sense of the external 
world as such or Vidyeta the sense of ‘existing* or ‘really 
existing*. In keeping with the requirement of the Vyapti, 
‘Vidyeta* will have to be construed in the sense of 'being 
born’ or ‘produced* for the nonce by some adventitious 
factor (upadhi) such as MSya or Avidya. As ‘utpatti’ 
(genesis) is the same as the thing in question attaining 
its selfhood (atmalabha) such a construction would be 
compatible with the Vyapti. Existence can also be defined 
as Satta-yoga (conjunction with esse or uff«rr). As the 
grammatical root (dhatu) can have other allied mean¬ 
ings (dhatunam anekarthatvat), Vidyeta can very well be 
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taken in the sense of ‘utpadyeta' without any difficulty^ 

But as the external world (Prapaiica) as we know it 
from PramSnas is subject to Pralaya, it would not be proper 
to accept it as eternal and indestructible. Hence, it would 
be necessary in any case in this context to construe 'pra- 
panca^ not in its conventional sense but in a derivative 
sense of an established order of fivefold eternal distinctions 
embracing the whole gamut of the three eternal verities of 
Ja4a, Jiva and Brahman referred to in i, 16 (in the verse 
just preceding). 

Vyasatirtha therefore makes use of this technical sense 
of ‘Prapafica’ (in its Pickwickian sense) of a body of 
fivefold eternal distinctions as the subject (paksa) of the 
Tarka argument posed by the wording of the sloka : 
“Prapafico yadi vidyeta nivarteta’* (which we have seen 
could not be taken in its accepted conventional sense of the 
word as the ‘external world’). Being a ‘Tarka’ argument, 
it has to be pressed to its logical end by way of Viparyaya- 
paryavasana, envisaging the contrary of the consequent 
Prapaficah (Paficavidho Bbedah) Yadi vidyeta (Utpadyeta) 
(tarhi) Nivarteta. Na nivartate. 

TasmSt na utpadyate (Kim tu Nitya eva). 

“If the body of the fivefold (distinctions) embracing 
Anadimaya, Jivas and Brahman were produced de novo by 
any adventitious factors, it would come to end some day, 

1. Read: Videh sattarthakatvam angikrtya‘utpadyate’ hi 
vyakhyatam Vyatyayo bahulam ityitmanepadam. Satta ca 
kidacitki vivaksita. Atha va Vidyatih sattarthako arthad eva 
utpattivaci. (J.VTNt^ Vyasatirtha cites Kumarila’s definition of 
'bhavana’. where the root ‘bhu’ has been used in the sense of 
Utpatti. As ‘bhu’ and 'vid’ have the same meaning, the sense 
of ‘utpatti* can be analogically extended to Vid (Vidyeta* 
Utpadyeta)—Nym. 
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does not do so. Hence, it is not produced by any such 
factors. It is eternal and unsublatable. 

It cannot be argued that such an etymological deriva> 
tion of ‘Prapanca’ springs a surprise on us and is unauth- 
entreated by any internal evidence in support of it in the 
text of the slokas. For, the fact is that these distinctions 
are implicit in and clearly presupposed by references to the 
three eternal verities (tattvas) of (1) the insentient 
principle (Jada) of AnadimayS (2) the Jiva (collective 
singular) and (3) Brahman called ‘Advaita’ (one without 
an equal or a higher), in the very sloka immediately 
preceding ‘Prapanco yadi vidyeta , . viz. 

Anadimayaya supto yada Jivah'prabudhyate 

Ajam anidram asvapnam Advaitam budhyate tada. (i, 16) 

The prefix ‘pra’ before ‘pancah’ meaning 'estimable” 
indicates that a knowledge of these fivefold distinctions 
among the three tattvas is indispensable for the attainment 
of freedom from the cycle of births and the shackles of 
Maya. This can be gathered from other ^ruti texts such 
as 7am eoam vidvan amrta iha bhavati. PrtbagatitiSnam 
preritaram ca matva justas tatas tena amrtatvam eti (^vet. 
Up. i, 6) 

The intrinsic distinctions between the slumbering 
Jivas and Ja4a May3 would be self>evident. So is the 
difference between the slumbering jTva and the Unsleeping 
Lord. The anaditva of Samsara and the dividing line 
between the Jivas in bondage and those already released 
before them living in the immortal regions : “Yatra purve 
sadhyas santi devSh” and^their distinctions from the Lord 
and mutually among the Selves both released and unreleased 
add up to five fundamental distinctions in all. c.f. Uta 
amrtatvasya isanah (Rg Veda x, 90, 2) , and Etasyaiva 
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Snaadasya anyani bhutani tnStram upajivanti {Brh. Up. 
iv, 3, 32) Read ; Natra Prapanco visvavistarah. Kintu 
jStiyaro arthe paficao sabdat (ja-pratyayah. Tatasca panca- 
vidhah panca)>. Sa ca prakr^tatvat Pra-paficah. Prakrsta« 
tvam ca MoksaDgajnSnatvSt, Tatra visayakanksayam 
prakaranapraptam uktam 'Bheda’ iti (J) 

It will be seen that the only way in which the pra- 
sanga argument can be saved from disaster would be by 
giving the keywords of the verse ‘Prapaficah’ and ‘vidyeta’ 
more appropriate meanings required by contextual con¬ 
formity and logical adequacy as pointed out by the Dvaita 
interpretation. 

Ill 

The inconsistency in interpreting Slokas 17 and 18 in 
terms of denying the reality of the created world comes out 
in another way also. The wording of the slokas reviewing 
various cosmological theories in verses 7, 8 and 9 prior to 
17 and 18, reveals certain unmistakable signs of approval, 
disapproval or indifference to them, as the case may be. 
These should be helpful in determining where the personal 
preference of the author of these slokas lay. It is therefore 
regrettable that the English translation of these verses 
given in Potter’s Encyclopedia (Vol. Ill, p. 116) omits 
these expressions of'opinion of their author, whoever he 
might have been and has given us a more or less wooden 
translation of the text With a monotonous use of ‘some 
say’, ‘others say’ and ‘yet others say’, without giving any 
inkling of the reactions expressed by the author of these verses. 
It would be idle to deny that these recorded reactions 
and estimations of the theories have any bearing on our 
evaluating them from the point of view of the author of 
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the verses themselves. It looks as though the Translator or 
the Editor does not wish to let the reader know what these 
reactions were, of the author of those verses. Nevertheless, 
words like Anye, Apare, Srstau viniscitah, Anyair vikalpitS, 
carrying different shades of meaning have something very 
important to convey to us about the adequacy or otherwise 
of some of these recorded views, in the estimation of the 
author of these verses. 

This point assumes special importance and significance 
when we find that one of such views that “some others 
have fancied that Creation is akin to a dream or a projection 
of Magic. 

SvapnamayasarOpeti srstir anyair Vikalpita (7 cd) 
is, in principle and substance, the same as that of Gauda- 
pada and l^ahkara : 

Svapnamaye yatha dnte Gandharvanagaram yatha 
Tath3 visvam idam drstam VedSntesu vicaksanaih 

(G.K. ii,31) 

Sato hyutpattih pralayo v3 syat. Na asatas sas'a* 
visanadeh (S. on G.K.) 

Two of the recorded views are unmistakably realistic 
in thought and axe mutually complementary. And both 
carry obvious expressions of approval : 

lcch3mStram Prabhos srstir iti s^tau vinis'eitah (8 ab) 
Devasyaisa svabhavoyam AptakSmasya ka sprha (9 cd) 
The latter hails Creation as the spontaneous expression of 
Lord’s nature (Prabhos svabhavah) and adds that He has 
no unfulfilled desires to be fulfilled by engaging in creation. 
Two other views that Creation is undertaken by God for 
the sake of His enjoyment (bhogartham) or for the purpose 
of play (kridartham) have been ascribed to ‘others’’ (9 ab) 
and the view that Creation is akin to a dream or Magic 
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show (svapnatnayasarUpd) has been expressly ascribed to 
“the fanciful thinking (vikalpa) of others’*. And that one 
is the sam as GqudapSda’s. 

It does not stand to reason therefore that any such 
theory of Creation attributed to 'others’ and superseded in the 
end by “Devasyaisa svabhavoyam AptakSmasya ka spi'ha*’, 
can possibly represent the Siddhinta view of the author of 
these verses or delivered in terms of “Mayamatram idam 
dvaitam** in 17 c. 

To sum up—Taking into account (1) the break doivn of 
the Vyapti in the Prasanga argument (Prapanco yadi vidyeta 
nivarteta) from the Advaita point of view itself and (2) the 
approval accorded to Icchamatram Frabhos srstih iti srstau 
viniscitah” (Bab) and (3) the acceptance of the act of 
creation as the spontaneous expression of the Lord’s nature 
and will (9cd) it will have to be conceded that “Maya- 
matram idam dvaitam” referring to the created Universe 
will have to be given an interpretation which will not dash 
with these facts and above all Sankara’s own reference to the 
Aptakama ^ruti which, while accepting Creation as a fact, 
purports to set aside only the contention that it is under¬ 
taken by God in order to realise some unfulfilled desire or 
purpose on His part. And we have already seen that this 
‘Aptakima ^ruti* cannot be identified with any other text 
save the present one among the twenty-nine s'lokas viz. with 
9cd. The adjunct ‘Aptakama’ applied to the Creator-God 
is what is called a 'hetugarbha'viscsanam’ and it is only a 
significant negation of any personal benefit or advantage 
to be gained by the Creator that is denied here. 

Coming to “Advaitam paramarthatah” {17 cd) it 
would be pertinent to keep in mind that these words can be 
interpreted in the sense that Brahman is the only real that 
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exists, only after it is first established that the entire created 
world is MithyS or aot-plramarthika, like a dream of 
a magic show (svapnamayasarupa). We have seen the 
difficulties, textual and contextual, which stand in the way 
of such a conclusion being drawn either from the ‘Tarka’ 
argument ‘Prapancho yadi vidyeta’ or from the pronounce¬ 
ment 'Maylmatram idam dvaitam’. 

Viewed from this perspective, MSyamatram could 
well be taken in the sense that the world of name and form 
is the outcome of the spontaneous and effortless exercise of 
the Divine will (maya) which has the backing of Iccka- 
matram prabhos srstih in sloka 8 ab carrying token of approval 
in its wording : Iti srstau viniscitafi- In keeping with this, 
the term ‘ParamSrtha’ in Advaitam paramarthatah can 
properly be understood in the sense that Brahman is the 
Highest (para) knowable (ma) or ut-tama-artha in the radical 
sense of Parama or uttama. Even in Advaita philosophy 
the term Paramartha comes to be applied to B. in the sense 
that it is of the highest order of reality as compared with 
the lower order of reality assigned to the world. But such 
a classification of reality into true and false is not logical 
as ‘reality’ cannot be the generic property of both what is 
satya and what is ‘mithya’, as pointed by Kumarila 
Satyatvam na ca samanyam mrsarthaparamdrlfiayoh 

There is no such difficulty in recognising the reality 
of B. to be supreme in the sense of its being independent 
of every other principle in existence (Parama) which are 
all determined by Its will (paradhTnasatyam). It is in this 
sense that the Upanisad speaks of B. as Satyasya satyam 
Ffana vai satyam tesam Esa satyam (Brh. Up ii, 1,20). 
The Purana clarifies this difference in the status of their 
reality; 
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Dravyam karma ca kalasca svabhavo Jiva eva ca 

Yadanugrahatas santi na santi yadupeksaya 

(Bkag. ii, 10,12) 

From the realistic point of view then, B. can be 
meaningfully said to be ‘Farama’ or the Parama«prameya, 
highest knowable. ‘Artha’ in the sense of knowable is 
derived from the root j- to move. Aryataiva jncyataiva 
arthatvam arthas'abdapravrttinimittam atra vivakfitam. 
Arter aunadika-tha-pratyayasya prasiddhatvat. Gatyartha- 
nam ca jnanSrthakatvat (J. NS, p. 267). References to 
B. as *Parama’ in this sense may be seen in Vi^vatah 
paramam nityam (Mah.N. Up.xi, 2), Paramam yo mahad 
brahma, Mattah parataram nasti (Gita), Uttamah Purusas- 
tvanyah etc. 

In a mystic way of putting things, the world is non eit 
as compared with the Supreme or as St. Augustine puts it 
that as compared with Him they are neither fair, nor good 
nor are at all: * Qua eomparata nec pulchra sunt, nec bona sunt^ 
nec sura’ (Con. ci, 4). The same sentiments are expressed 
in describing the Turya Form of the Lord as “Advaitas 
sarvabhavanam Devas turyo vibhuh”, in ^loka 10. The 
phrasing—Sarvabhavanam ‘Turya Advaitali’ is a selective 
genitive (nirdkaramsastht) according to Sanskrit grammar 
(Pan. ii, 3, 41)—the black cow among cows yields plenty 
of milk: GavSm k^snl bahuksira. In the present case 
also, the genitive ‘sarvabhavanSm’ marks offB. from all 
the rest, as unequalled (a>dvaitah), while other entities in 
the world have their equals and superiors too. But B. has 
neither an Equal nor a higher (samadhikarahitam) and 
hence ‘Advaitah’. The description of Turya as ‘sarvadrk 
sada’ also bears witness to the existence of others whom B. 
perceives. ‘Advaitas Sarvabhavanam’ cannot therefore be 
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taken to establish that no other beings exist besides B. It 
can only mean that It towers above all else. 

As the text ‘Advaitas sarvabhSvSoam* cannot abolish 
all duality, ’paramarthatah’ in ^Advaitam paramarthata^’ is 
to be construed as an elliptical ablative (lyablope paficami) 
meaning that the Turya is designated as *A-dvaitah’ in the 
sense of being the Highest of all knowables (paramSrtham' 
apeksya). The point is this—When it is said that among 
all existents (sarvabhavanam-madhye) the Turya alone is 
A-dvaitah (without a second), it follows that all the rest have 
their‘seconds’. If'Advaitah’ applied to Turya should mean 
there are no other beings at all in reality, the use of the 
selective genitive (sarvabhavanam) would be inappropriate. 
The elliptical ablative has been utilised in the Advaita inter¬ 
pretation of 'Upadesad' in verse 18. The mantra concludes 
that, the supreme truth of the uncontradicted reality of the 
world under the government of the Lord as expounded in 
the MSnejukya Up. and its explanatory slokas can only be 
acquired thro’ authentic Arsa tradition thro’ instruction 
(upadesa) of the Masters. Those who have missed it have 
to continue to be under the delusion that duality is a myth. 

IV 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing survey should make it clear that there 
is conclusive evidence in the prose text of the Mandukya 
(4—5) to hold that every one of the states of human life of 
waking, dream, deep sleep and beyond, with which this 
Upanisad deals, in their serial order, is carried on under 
the constant control, regulation and monitoring by the 
Invisible hand of the Supreme Being, the creator of the 
world-order. The prose text of the Upanisad 4—5 describes 
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the ‘Prajna‘ Msociated with the state of deep sleep 
(susupti) of Jivas as the ‘Antaryami*, Lord of all (sarves- 
varah) all'knowin^ (sarvajSah) and the source of the genesis 
and dissolution of the created world (prabhavapyayau 
bbutanam). The $rh.Up. whichis much older refers to 
the state of deep sleep of Jivas and speaks of them as locked 
in the embrace of Prajna-Atma. The B.S. (i, 3, 42) based 
on this text and another (Brh.Up. iv, 3, 35) affirms that 
both in the state of Susupti and Utkranti, the Sarira Atman 
remains different from the Prajna Atman. This consensus 
on this point between these two Upanisads is sufficient to 
establish once for all that as one of this group of four 
Forms Visva, Taijasa, Prajna and Turya has been unambi¬ 
guously identified as the ‘Antaryami’ all-ruler, source of 
genesis and dissolution of the created world ‘including the 
dream creations), it should automatically follow that the 
counter-parts of PrSjna should also all of them be the same 
Antaryami-forms bearing the names appropriate to their 
monitoring activity. It would indeed be pathetic for the 
Upaoisad to speak of the Pratyagatman caught in the meshes 
of Anadi-Maya as 'Prajna' which means the ‘Wise One’! 
Seen in this right perspective, it would be clear that so far as 
the text of the Mandukya and the Brh.Up. and the B.S. 
are concerned, the terms ‘Visva*, ‘Taijasa’, ‘Prajna’ and 
‘Turya’ are intended to refer only to the steering and 
monitoring Forms of the Supreme Being, called by those 
names. It is time modern scholars. Eastern and Western who 
have been brought up in the belief that the Supreme Brahman has 
nothing to do with these states in regulating them for the betufit 
of the embodied-self, revise their opinion by taking a fresh look 
at the relevant texts of the Mandukya and the Brk. Up. and the 
B.S., which are decidedly earlier than Sahkura and Gaudapada. 
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The misconception that the four forms of the ‘Atman’ 
described in the Mindukya refer only to the Jivitman 
implicated in the various states is the outcome of the 
ambiguity surrounding the me of the term ‘Atman* in 
denoting the Jivatman sometimes in the ^rutis also. We 
have seen in the earlier pages that in all the higher contexts 
of its use in the Upanisads dealing with the genesis of the 
world and the goal of Man, the term Atman is primarily 
used in the sense of the Supreme Being. There is no need 
to revert to this point here. One cannot help feeling that 
the ambiguity surrounding this term has come in handy- for 
the Advaita school to capitalise on it. 

The Buddha has been called ‘Advayavadin’ in the 
Amarakosa, Buddhism advocated ^unyavadaor l^unyadvaita, 
while Vedantic Advaita mitigated it with ‘Atma-Advaita’ 
to combat Buddhist Nairatmyavada (no soul theory) to stem 
the tide of Buddhism and save the Vedic heritage from 
being swept away. Buddhism had come down heavily on 
the concept of a Creator*God and causation, by champion¬ 
ing Ajativada (no causation theory). Nevertheless, the 
Buddhist philosophy of Nagarjuna and others had left a 
deep impression on Gaudapada and and paved the way 
for the adoption of Vivartavada in Advaita, in place of 
Ajativada, to keep up appearances. 

Under the powerful dialectic of Advaita, earlier 
Samkhya, Nyaya-Vaisesika and MlmSmsa realisms receded 
into the background. Advaita allied with the concept of 
Maya established its hegemony in the field of thought. In 
the circumstances, the old Ar;a tradition of the teachings of 
Upanisads had begun to recede and go out of circulation. 
It was not until the days of Ramanuja and Madhva that it 
could come into its own. The philosophical ideology of body 
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and soul relationship of Jivas and Ja4a with B. sponsored by 
R. drew its inspiration from the Antaryami-Brahmana of the 
Brh.Up. Their acceptance as inseparable adjuncts of B. 
without being eligible to be accepted as Svarupa-Vis'esas 
partaking of the essence of B. as iii the case of its attributes 
of Satyam, jnanam and ananda posed a difiiculty. It was 
left to Madhva to remedy this shortcoming, by freeing B. 
from the inextricable Body-and-Soul relationship between 
two substances of JIva and Acit (of opposed natures) by 
focussing philosophical attention on the supreme transcend* 
ence of B. (without prejudice to its immanence in all finite 
reality (Tatsiham iadvyatiriktam ca) as the ‘Sastra-drsti*. 
The Upanisads and the Brahmasutras credit great sages like 
Vamadeva and Indra with such ‘^astradrsti’t which obvi¬ 
ously, is another name for ‘Antaryami-drsti’, as suggested 
by R. in his Sribkasya, probably for the first time among, 
commentators on the Brahmasutras as they are known to us. 
Madhva finalised it with a direct quotation from the Bhaga- 
vata more explicitly : ^astram Antaryami— 

Samvit ^^tram param padam (Bhag. i, 6, 17) 
Dasgupta had long before brought to* the notice of 
scholars that ‘Mt is highly probable that at least one 
important school of ideas regarding the philosophy of the 
Upanisads and the Brahmasutras was preserved in the 
Puranic tradition. The theosophy of the Puranas was 
much influenced by the Sankhya and Yoga. I^ankara’s 
interpretation of the philosophy of the Upanisads and the 
Sutras diverged very greatly from the semi-rcalistic inter¬ 
pretations of them found in the Puranas. It was probably 
for this reason that l^ahkara seldom refers to the Puranas. 
But since Sankara’s line of interpretation is practically absent 
jn the Puranas and since the extreme Monism of some of the 
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passages of the Upanisad is softened and modified by other 
consideration Sj it may be believed that the views of the 
Vedanta as found in the Furanas and the Gita^ present^ at 
least in a general manner, the oldest outlook of the Philosophy 
of the Upanisads and the Brahmasutras^* (A History of Indian 
Philosophy VoL III, p. 496) 

In the light of this finding of Dasgupta, it need hardly 
come as a surprise if the following verses from the Bhagavata 
Purana should unequivocally identify the Four Forms of 
VisVa, Taijasa, Prajfia and Turya of the Mandukya Upa¬ 
nisad and its explanatory Karikas as the names of the 
Forms of the Antaryami-Brahman steering the embodied 
selves thro^ the various states of life of waking, dreaming, 
dreamless sleep and Moksa and monitoring them. The 
verses are as follows: 

Vasudevas Sankarsanah Fradyumnah Purus as avayam 

Aniruddha iti Brahman Murtivyuho’bhidhiyate 

Sa Visvas Taijasah Prajnas Turiya iti vrttibih 

Arhendriyasayajnanair Bhagavan parihhevyate 

(xii, 11,21-22) 
V 

The latest work which has appeared on the subject of the 
Maa^nkya Upanisad and the Karikas of Gauijapada is by 
Prof. Thomas E. Wood (The Mandukya Upanisad and the Agama 
Sdsira, first Indian Edn. Motital Banarsidass, Delhi, 1992.) 

Prof. Wood has quite a few disturbing things to say 
about these two Karikas: Prapafico yadi vidyeta and 
Vikalpo vinivarteta, we arc here concerned with. His 
observations and findings are such as to raise serious mis¬ 
givings about the adequacy of the Advaita interpretation 
of these two verses and compel us to explore the possibility 
of a different Non-Mayavada interpretation of them, 
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t ' Unlike Mahadcvan and Karmarkar, Prof. Wood 
i:; recognises that, they pose ‘the greatest problem’—which 
I according to him is not textual, but philosophical. He 
argues “The AP-6 begins the discussion with the remark 
1/ that the origination (creation) of all things is well estab- 
, lished. It would certainly be odd for a writer to begin 
a teaching to the effect that Isvara and the world are 
ultimately unreal, with such a remark. Nor is there any 
reason to think that the use of the word ‘viniichyah’ (well 
established) is ironic. After all, the Karikas are a comment¬ 
ary on Mandukya-6 which simply and straightforwardly 
asserts the existence of an ultimate Cause which is God 
(Isvara) and there is no reason to think the Karika denies 
the reality of what is asserted by the Mantra on which it 
is a commentary. If there is any irony at all, it occurs 
in AP-7 where the view that the world is of the nature of 
a dream and Magic is said to be imagined (vikalpjita) by 
its proponents. The term Vikalpa is not used in describing 
any other view in these four Karikas. AF-9 (Devasyaisa 
svabhavoyam Sptakamasya ka sprha) which surely represents 
the Karika’s own view (Siddhanta) is mentioned without 
any comment whatever” (op.cit, p. 9) 

Prof. Wood proceeds “Before we reach the conclusion 
that the AP does not support the MaySvada, we must take a 
look at AP* 17 and 18 which are *very peculiar' (my italics) : 
AP-17 “The phenomenal world (prapafica) would no 
doubt disappear if it existed. This duality is made of 
Magic (maya). Non-duality is the highest truth.” AP-18 : 
“If imagination (vikalpa) were imagined by anyone it 
would disappear. The doctrine is for the purpose of 
instruction. When known, duality does not exist. 
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These verses do not support Mayavidk, According 
to these Verses, the world does not exist. AP-17 uses the 
assertion to show that the world cannot be said to dis-’ 
appear when the delusion of duality vanishes. The first 
half of this verse has the form “If it were the case of P 
then it would be the case of Q,, where the proposition P 
and Q,are both false”. So also the verse says the world 
neither exists nor can it be said' to disappear. A-18, if 
anything, is even more radical; for it asserts that the 
world does not even have an ontological status of illusion 
or imagination (vikalpa). 

“It is interesting to compare AP-l 7 and AP-IS with 
AP-7 (svapnamayasarupeti). AP-7 has also puzzled scholars 
who favour the Sankara school of Vedanta; for, as we 
have seen this Karika clearly fails to endorse the Svapna- 
maya view of Creation. 

“Now, the Mayavadin may try to interpret AP-7 in 
the light of AP-l 7 and 18. If he did this, one would get 
the result that the idea that the world is an illusion or a 
dream is not illusionistic enough; for the truth is that the 
world does not exist, not even as an imagination or illusion^ 
Consequently, the doctrine of MSya becomes a Mayavif: 
view held by those who are still in the grip of Maya (p. 14). 

“However, AP-7 will not support the interpretation. 
Note that AP-7 is a commentary on' Mandukya-6 which 
asserts that there is an Isvara or Lord of all—a point 
which is underscored by AP-6 which asserts that the origin 
of the world from Isvara is a well established conclusion 
of the Vedanta” ; 

Prabhavas sarvabhavanam satam hi viniscayah 

Sarvam janayati pranas Cetgmsun Puru^ah Prthak. ' 
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Prdf. Wood is thus obliged to confess that “AP>1 7 and 
18 are, on anjf interpretatien, anomalous. They do not support 
the TG interpretation but create insuperable problems for 
any other interpretation as well* I think AP>I7-18 make 
it impossible to give'a correct interpretation of the Agama 
Prakarana and I am therefore inclined to regard even the 
AP as a composite work” (op. cit, p. 15), 

The conflict envisaged by Prof, Wood between what he 
calls the TI and the TC interpretations of the Mandukya 
stems from the misconception inherent in the Advaita theory 
that the three states of waking, dream and deep sleep 
and beyond, described in the Brhadaranyaka, Mandukya 
and some other classical Upanisads to which the Jlvatman 
or the embodied self is exposed in Samsara are gone thro’ 
by them on their own independent initiatioe, without the 
controlling and regulating agency of a Supreme Being 
whom the Min^ukya 6 itself describes in no uncertain 
terms as Sarves'vara, Sarvaj&a, Antaryami and as the author 
of the genesis and dissolution of these states (prabhava* 

.pyayau hi bhdtSnSm). The part played by the PraJSa 
Atman in Susupti state of the jTva already dealt with in 
the Br. Up. (See Chapter IV) leaves no room for doubt 
that all these states of the JIvStman are monitored by the 
respective forms of -B, These points have been thrashed 
out in our earlier discussions. There is no ^'sundering of 
God and the Absolute, as with a hatchet”, as fancied by 
fielvalkar and Ranade, between mantras 6 and 7, if the 
mbhitoring agency of the Lord as Antaryami running right 
thro’ from Vis'va to Turya as intended by the Upanisad is 
kept in view. It would be ridiculous to contend that the ^ 
Antaryami steps in only at the Susupti state of the Jiva, 

Such a stand would be a complete negation of the entire 
8 
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thought of the Antaryami Brahmana of the Br.Up. described 
ia twenty paragraphs (III, 7, 3—23) embracing the entire 
Cosmos. 

In keeping with the primacy of the Antaryami’s role, 
AP-12 ’‘Neither his own self nor another, neither truth nor 
untruth the PrSjna knows nothing. Turya is alhknowing*’ 
will have to be construed as resting on the use of the 
suppressed causal (antarnltanic). That alone will be consist¬ 
ent with the role of the Hiranmaya Purusa in regard to the 
^arlra Atman, described in Brh.Up. iv, 3,11. 

The commentaries of Madhva and Kuranarayana show 
the application of this recognised exegetical principle to 
such intriguing contexts in the Upanisads enable us to do 
full justice to both the passive role of the Jivatman and the 
active role of the Antaryami-Brahman in all these states. 
Kuranarayana gives a felicitous and understandable expla¬ 
nation of AP-12: 

Prajnal) prakarsena na jQapayati iti Prajfiah. jTva- 
svarupa-kala-ajSana-vyatiriktam svSpnam bahyam va na 
kimapi jnipayati iti Prajfianamaka ityarthah (Mao^ukya 5) 
to avoid serious conflict with the description of Prajfia tu 
“Anandabhuk in AP-3 and Mand. 5 itself”. Sures'vara too 

i 

agrees that there isenjoyment of bliss in Susupti for the Jiva : 

Asti bhogas susuple ca tatha ca Snandabhuk yatal> 
and in the next line he states : 

Ais'varo vlcra bhogo’sti sarvasth3nSbbimanatah(p. IS66). 
Since the embodied self docs not consciously carry his link¬ 
age from one state to another (a fact indirectly admitted by 
Suresvara also in iv, 3, 1114) the ‘abhimana’ and ekibkSvo 
in the description of this bliSs as aisoaro bhogah would seem 
to be an acknowledgement of the role of the Antaryami 
in giving a taste of bliss to the Jlva in: deep sleep, based 
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on a much older tradition reflected' in the example of the 
lover locked in the bliasful embrace of his beloved (Brh.Up. 
iv» 3,21). The term ‘abbimana’ itself betokens a measure 
of inner control (niyamana) over abhimanyamana (B.S. 
it, 1,5). Suresvara’s words Aisvaro vStra bhogo asti probably 
indicates that he knew of a tradition to that effect of a 
linkage between the Jivas and the role of Isvara as the 
Antar^mi in these states, tho’ he could not subscribe to it 
because of his allegiance to the Advaita position. We have 
seen that Ankara’s axiomatic pronouncement “^astradrstya 
tu sarvatra Isvarapek;atvam ipadyamanam na paranudyate 
(B.S.B. ii, 2, 3) will have to concede the rationale of the role 
of the Antaryami in monitoring all the states of the embodied 
self, in the last analysis, which is the subject matter of 
the four states with which the Mandukya is concerned. 

, It is rather surprising that Prof. Wood, who refers 
approvingly to KuranSrayana’s endorsing what he calls the 
TG interpretation of the Mandukya should not have thought 
it fit to make it quite explicit that like Madhva he too accepts 
throughout his commentary on the Mandukya Up. that 
“the Atman with Four Forms” (the subject matter of the 
Upani^ad) is not the Pratyagatman of the Advaita School 
but the Supreme Brahman the Isvara, the Sarvajna and 
the Antaryami, presiding over each and every one of the 
states of the Jivatmans, controlling and regulating them 
from within and successively uniting Himself with each one 
of His Alter>egos in each of those states (ekibhutah). The 
terms Visva, Taijasa, PrijSa and Turya are primarily the 
names of the Supreme Brahman as the inner Controller of 
these states in their different environments. Terms like 
Sthulabhuk, Anandabhuk, Prajfia, Bahihprajfia, Antah- 
prajfia etc. all refer to the Lord in the suppressed causal 
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sense of those terms (antarmtaaijanta). KuranSrty^ha 
explains these terms accordingly. By. not bringing out this 
fact prominently to the attention of his readers and saying 
merely that “Kuranarayana speaks of the Self of four 
forms”, “now with respect to the fourth Pada of the self’’ 
gives rise to a misconception that KuranarSyana is using 
the terra ‘Self’ or ‘Atraan’ here in the same sense in Vrhich 
it is used in the Advaita interpretation of AvasthStraya. 
The reader may not notice stray epithets like BhagavSh or 
Hari mentioned by Kuranarayana. The whole Back¬ 
ground of KN’s approach to the Four Forms ought to have 
been brought out, as he himself would like it to be : 

SamastomkaravSeyo ayam Atma Brahniadisu 

niyamakatvena sthitah Gatuspat catvarah pada 

amsah Svarupabhutah 

The conflict envisaged by Prof. Wood between what 
he calls the TG and TI interpretations of the MSn^hkya 
5, 6 and 7 is of interest only to the Advaita interpretation 
of it. Neither Madhva nor KuranSrayana has any trouble 
over it. For, to them it is the role of thO AntarySmi 
Brahman that is described in the Upanisad as controlling the 
states of the Jlva and the Antaryami is the same throughout. 

Coming to AP 17-18, however ‘anomalous’ they 
threaten to be in the Advaita interpretation from the TC or 
the TI point of view as pointed out by Prof. Wood, a solution 
has to be found for sustaining the rtduetio ad absurdtm ai^u* 
ment put forward in them, instead of disowning Or dismissing 
them as interlopers. Prof. Wood himself points out that the' 
valid argument would be to negate the counter-factual 
instead of the antecedent. But neither course is possible 
for the Advaita position of the unreality of the world 
(mhhyatvaj. Hence the stalemate, which could Bc ended 
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only by abandoning the generally accepted sense of the 
term ^Prapanca^ tised in this (peculiar) context and its 
predicate ^Vidyeta\ If these two Key-words in the argu¬ 
ment arc decoded, as suggested by the Dvaita interpret¬ 
ation, everything becomes smooth and clear. In accepting 
the suggestion that ^Prapafica’ here be understood in the sense 
of an eternal system of fivefold distinctions in the inter¬ 
relation of the three eternal verities of anadimaya (bhava- 
rupa ajnana) Jivas and Isvara (Brahman), we are not asked 
to take anything for granted, anything not authenticated 
by the text itself, as the existence of these three verities 
has been expressly referred to in the verse (i, 16) immedi¬ 
ately preceding the troublesome ^anomalous^ slokas : Pra- 
pafico yadi vidyeia and Vikalpo yadi kalpitah. The 
exigencies of an incontrovertible Vyapti for purposes of 
Viparyayaparyavasana necessitates our understanding the 
predicate ‘Vidycta* in its next nearest cognate sense of 
^utpadyela’ (if produced anew) which cannot be deemed to 
be a liberty. As Prof, Wood has come to the conclusion that 
AP docs support the Mayavada and that ^Devasyaisa 
svabhavoyam Aptakamasya ka sprha’ represents the Std- 
dhinta of the Karikaa of the AP, the reality of the world 
would emerge unscathed as an integral part of the conclu¬ 
sion of the reality of the three eternal verities and their 
interrelation. 



1 . IDAM SARVAM YAD AYAM ATMA 

This text from the Maitreyi Brihmana of thcBrh.Up. 
(ii, 4) opens with Yajnavalkya’s call that ‘Atman’ should 
be seen, heard of and reflected upon to attain immortality. 
It has a family resemblance to others of its kind such as 
Puru;a eva idam sarvam (^V. x, 96, 2) and 'Brahman is 
verily all this (Br.Up, ii, 5, 1) which gets repeated in 
thirteen paragraphs, following ii, 5, 1. 

We have seen in the discussion on the Vacarambhana 
^ruti that it would be a grave error of judgement to proceed 
on the unproved assumption that the term ‘Atman’ has 
been used in the Principal Upanisads more or less exclu¬ 
sively to denote the Pratyagatman, the hypostatic ‘pure 
self’ of Man stripped not only of his externa] appurte¬ 
nances of body and organs but of any intrinsic properties 
of his conscious personality such as to will and the power 
to act by way of self-expression as an intelligent being, to 
rise from darkness to light and from death to immortality. 

Kidrk tat pratyag iti cet tadrg idrg iti dvayam 

Yatra na prasaratyetat pratyag ityavadharaya. 

It is such an abstraction of ‘pure being’ which is the subject 
matter of philosophical inquiry and realisation in the Upa- 
ni;ads, according to Advaita. 

We have seen that in all higher contexts pertaining to 
the goal of Man, the genesis of the world and man’s deliver¬ 
ance from the rounds of transmigration, it is the Supreme 
Brahman other than the Pratyagatman who has been postu¬ 
lated as the Inner Controller and energising Principle 
(Antaryami) not only of all insentient reality but the 
world of thinking beings as well. ef. “He who dwells 
in the Atman and controls the Atman from within, whom 
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the Atman does not know, He is thy Atman the Antaryami” 
(Brh.Up. iii, 7, 22). This text establishes once for all that 
the term ‘Atman’, in its primary sense, is reserved for the 
Supreme Being present in the human self, as everywhere 
else. There is no evading this clear import of the text, by 
trying to make the Pratyagatman himself the master and 
controller of his body and organs from within. At best 
that may be half-truth. Man’s helplessness at the time of 
his’impending death has been vividly brought out in one 
of the nine illustrations given by Uddalaka in his Upades'a 
to Ins son concluding bis message with the solemn truth 
“Aitadatmyam idam sarvam”, of which Tat tvam asi at the 
tail-end is only a corollary. 

There is ample evidence in the Upanisads and the 
Gita that all states of embodied existence of selves are 
always under the vigilant control of the Antaryami (Gita 
XV, 8, 11, 13 and 14 ; BS. i, 2, 42)*. The Pratyagitman is 
only a tenant in his physical body, on tenure. He is not 
its absolute owner or ruler. He is always the Seeker and 
never the sought. If^ any confirmation of this is needed 
one has only to turn to the concluding paragraph following the 
repetitions of Brakmaioedam Sarvam (All this is indeed Brahman 
Brh. Up. ii,5, 1-14) which reads: Verily, this Atman is 
the Lord of all beings and the King of all. As the spokes 
are held together in the hub and the felly, so too are held 
all the gods, all the worlds, all breathing creatures and all 
these Atmans (Asmin dtmani sarve ete atmaaas samarpitah (Brh. 
Up. ii, 5, 15). Here, the second ‘Atmanah’ can only refer 
to the Pratyagitmans. This should provide indisputable evidence 
that in the opinion of this iruti, the Pratyagatman is different from 
the Supreme Atmam, the Antaryami and is dependent on Him in all 
states of his existence, here, now and beyond. 
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Whenever he comes across such difficulties in the text 
of the Upaoisads, Sankara is usually ready with bis two- 
level theory of truth to explain them away and to pit the 
Dualistic implications of the supposed ‘identity texts* such 
as the present one and Brh.Up. iii, 7, 22 of the Ahtaryimi 
Brahmana itself in which the Pratyagitman has been 
sharply distinguished from the ‘Antaryitni*, against some 
other supposedly Mon istic text which is equally in dispute, such 
as Yatratvasya and assumeih&t the earlier one cited by him 
is unquestionably in favor of identity, mtkout sxaminatiim of 
its exegetieal details. This cannot be accq^tcd as a proper 
procedure. Every interpretation of a disputed text^ dual¬ 
istic or Monistic-looking will have to be pat thro’ a rigorous 
analysis before a conclusion is arrived at. We are con¬ 
strained to say that Sankara tries to get away by trying to 
make one disputed text come to the aid of another, which 
is far from convincing^. In this respect, the comment¬ 
ary of Madhva shows a better sense of commeotatorial 
responsibility. 

The use of the language of identity (which can be 
traced back to the Brabmanas) in a Sgurative statemrat is 
not uncommon in Scriptural passages and in coinmon 
parlance. We often say this water is all salt, the King is 
the state, the Brahmin is all <the gods. The Mahabhisya 
cites “(consumption of) sour curds is direct fever” (i,T39). 
Vedic texts like—Ghee is life, the Sacrificial Pillar is the 
Sun, the handful of Darbba grass is the Sacrificcr—^and 
others of its kind have been listed and explained in the 
Tatsiddhipetika of the PurvamimamsS (i, 4,23). The 
Vpanisadic texts are also part of the Vedic corpus and are not 
exempt from the purview of the same rules of interpretation as can 
be seen from the application of many of these principles in 
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the Brahmasutras also, The Advaita thinkers have them¬ 
selves appealed to the Apaccheda ny3ya of the PQrva- 
mlmamsa in establishing the superiority of the posterior to 
the prior (pramana), to discredit the evidence of Pratyaksa 
as against ^ruti. 

If the text 'Idamsarvam yadayamatmi’ (Brh.Up. iv, 4) 
iato be interpreted in the sense that the world of name and 
form has no existence apart from B. on the lines of 'Yah 
Purusah sa sthanuh’, as a superimposition^ it would nccessi' 
tate giving both ‘sarvam’ and 'atma’ secondary meanings, 
which will offend the principle of economy of assumptions. 
If the secondary sense is restricted to only one of them 
(Atma) in terms of dependence of everything in the world 
of name and form on Brahman, the spirit of the text as 
clarified in the concluding part (vakyasesa) in ii, 5,15 
(quoted earlier) will remain unchanged. 

Moreover the present text ‘Brahmaivcdam sarvam’ 
(u, 5, 1-14) is also preceded in the previous BrShmana 
(ii,4,6) by “Everyone will discard one who takes everything 
to be located (rooted) elsewhere than in Brahman (anyatra), 
the examples of the drums being the source of the sounds 
(ii, 4, 7) following. The text ‘Purusa eva idam sarvam’ 
(RV.x,90,2a) is followed by (He is the Ruler of the 
immortals (RV. x,90, 2c). The Is'a Up. 1, 7 ab, if taken 
literally would conflict with Isa 6 preceding and Is'a 8 
which speaks of the Wise One who has created the worlds 
to last forever, (sas'vatis samah). 

There is thus no scope for the identity doctrine if one 
carefully examines the texts in the light of what precedes 
and what follows such seemy references on account of the 
language of identity. 



8. YASMAT PARAM NA APARAM ASTI KIMCIT 

This text is from ^vet.Up> (Hi, 9). Sankara has 110 ^ 
commented on this Up. tho’ he has quoted from it in his 
Bhasya on the Sutras. The Advaita interpretation is based 
on the commentary of ^ahkarinanda. Following this 
Radhakrishnan translates the verse: Than whom there is 
naught smaller, nor more immense, nor more subtle or 
atomic, that ONE stands like a tree established in Heaven. 
By Him the whole world is filled. 

Such a wholesale negation o^both the possibilities is to 
rule out the existence of any second entity as such besides 
B. (Atman)—atmanah param, na aparam asti kimeiti Utkf> 
stam apakrstam va kimeit nasti. Dvitiya>abhavat ityarthah 
(^ahkarananda), 

Such an interpretation goes against both the preccd> 
ing verse (8) which runs : know that GreatBeing which 

is Sun-like in color and is beyond Tamas (Prakrti)** and 
the next following “That which is beyond this world is the 
One without Form and suffering. Those who know it 
become liberated” : Tato yad uttarataram tad arupam 
avyayam” (9). Here, the antecedent of ‘tatah* has to be 
the world of name and form, referred to as *Idam sarvam’, 
which is said to be ‘filled by the Purusa’ : “Tenedam 
purnam Purusena sarvam”. That wbuld naturally make Hie 
world of name and form the second entity in question, of 
inferior status to the Atman, showing that there certainly is 
an entity which is inferior in status to B. (aptderstam), as 
compared with It. It would therefore be wrong to treat the 
first line in terms of a double negation of both ‘Param’ and 
‘Aparam’. In order to get over this difficulty, Sankara- 
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nanda proposes to make ‘Hiranyagarbha^ mentioned as far 
back ^inverse 4j the antecedent of ‘Yasmat*, instead of 
this world (idam sarvam) given in the same verse. However, 
this makes no difference to the difficulty presented by the 
words ^Tato yad uttarataram’ whether the antecedent is 
'the world’ or Hiranyagarbha mentioned in verse 4 earlier. 
There is no annulling the existence of something less than 
or inferior to B. (apakrstam). The attempt to do so is an 
exercise in futility, 

VySsatIrtha therefore rightly points out that the 
negative is to be restricted to Tasmdt param na and not extended 
to 'Aparam’ also. What the ^ruti intends to state is 
that while there is naught greater than Atman (B) there 
certainly is something lower or inferior to it in status 
(Aparam astij. The world, which we are told is filled by the 
Puru^a. This concluding statement Vakyasesa establishes 
beyond doubt that there is a second entity which is 'filled’ 
by the Purusa all over. This is again reinforced by a 
reference in the very next line: What lies beyond this world 
is the Sun-like Purusa, without Form, by knowing whom 
one attains immortality. There arc also plenty of other 
references like "He is the Lord of immortality (iii, 12) 
who develops the immature nature of whatever is to be 
refined’^ (v, 5), '^Twounborns^ the knowing self and the 
insentient, the ruling one arid the ruled*’ (i, 9). The one 
Lord rules over the perishable and the souls (iii, 14) all of 
which clearly establish the actual existence of ihe world of 
matter and Souls which is of inferior status to the Supreme 
Lord, according to the Upanisad. In the face of so much 
evidence it would be foolhardy to contend that there is no 
second entity at all, in facl^ subject to His sway. In the 
second line of iii, 9, "Than whom there is naught else 
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greater or more subtle, we have two negatives actually used 
and it stands to reason that there caonot be anything greater 
or subtler than the Supreme. But in the first line of iii, 9a 
the text has advisedly used only one negative “YasmStparam 
na” and there is nothing to forbid our construing this 
negative with the words ^Yasmat param* only^ and not to 
extend it to the latter part (Aparam asti kimeit). Su^h an 
extension would be inconsistent with (he existence of th,e 
world which is said to be ‘filled’ by the Purusa and with 
the existence of the Purusa as one who stands far above the world 
(tato yad ultarataram). 

Ramanuja also in his Sribhasya on B.S. iii, 2, 35, got;s 
into the details of the wording of ^vet.Up. iii, 9 and estab' 

I 

lishes that what this text really wants to convey is that 
there is no other Being (aparam) which is superior (param) 
to Brahman. It is the only one which is without a higher 
to challenge its authority and independence : Mattah para- 
taram nasti (Gita, viii, 7). In other words, £. is the only 
Paratara. The negative ‘YasmSt param aparam na’ denies 
supereminence to everything'other than B. and insists on 
the sole paratvam of B. Tadvyatiriktasya paratva-abkavam prati' 
pidya). R, also points out that the sweeping negation of 
all else but B. would be inconsistent with the spirit and the 
letter of the opening passage of Adhyiya III of the Upa,- 
nifad itself (as we have seen) and what is stated immediately 
after : Tato yad uttarataram (iii, 10) aiifl others following 
in iii, 11—15. He also shows the text ; Nahyetasmad iti 
netyaparam asti (Brb. ii, 3, 6) conveys an identical purport 
Etasmad Brahmano anyat param nasti ityarthah). 

In R’s way of construing the first line, the negative 
partjcle is shifted after ‘aparam’ and connected with it and 
the entire first line is made to convey the truth that there 
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is no other Being higher than B. In the Dvaita way of 
interpreting it, the absence of any being greater than B. is 
affirmed side by side with affirmation of the existence of other 
entities like the world whose position and status are inferior 
to B’s. In other words, the Dvaita interpretation focuses 
attention on both these facts, expressly, instead of leaving 
the existence of the inferier principles to be gathered by 
implication. 



9. INDRO MAYABHIH PURUROPA IYATE 

This text U from the Madhu*Brahmana of Brh.Up. 
(ii,5,19). Its original source is ?.g Veda vi,47,18, where¬ 
from it is quoted in the Upanisad. The full text is; 

Rupam rupam pratirupo babhQva Tad asya rupam 

praticaksanaya 

Indro MSyShih pururupa lyate yuktS hyasya 

Harayah sata dasa. 

Sankara interprets it as conveying that the Supreme 
Being (Paramesvara) illusorily appears in a countless 
patterns of close similarity with each other, within count¬ 
less species of life inhabiting the world of name and form 
such as humans, animals, birds and aquatic creatures, in 
order that His unconditioned nature as a mass of conscious¬ 
ness, as the source of all illusory appearances can be made 
knovon. 

Paramesvaro namarupc vyakurvano yadrksamsthSnau 
matapitarau tadrgrupa eva putrid irQpena jayate. N.ahi 
catuspado dvipij jayate dvipado va catuspat. Kimartham 
punah pratirGpam agamanam tasya hyucyate Tad asya 
atmano Nirupidhikatvapraticaksanlya, pravikhyapanaya. 
Yadi hi kiryakaranatmana namarOpe na vyakriyete, tadi 
asya Atmano Nirupadhikam prajSanaghanikhyam rupam na 
pratikhyayeta. Indrah Paramesvarah MSyabhih prajnabhll^ 
Namarupakrtamithyabhimanair va mSyibhih, na tu para- 
marthatah, Pururupo bahurupo babhQva. Ekarupa eva 
san, Avidyiprajfiabhih. Kasmat kiranSt? Svavisaya- 
prakhyapanaya. (Sankara Brh.Up.G.) 

But the text itself docs not allude to any such physical 
relationship that S. has in mind. There is also another 
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mantra in the FLg Veda (iii, 53, 8) which speahs of the 
many forms aisumed by Indra by his own power to be 
. present at various pressings of Soma in several yaj0as at 
the same time, thrice a day. The simultaneous self-mani¬ 
festation of Indra to receive oblations offered to him cannot 
be deemed to be illusory. It would be derogatory and 
repugnant to the solemnity of the Vedic sacrifices if the god 
invoked by the Rtviks should be other than himself—a 
projection of magic. The words ‘‘Tad asya rupam prati- 
caksanlya” clearly show that these Pratirupas of Indra are 
for the votaries of Indra to see Him (praticaksanaya) as He 
is in reality^ before them. They cannot therefore be illusory 
projections. Such an idea will be repugnant to the sanctity 
and solemnity of the sacrificial system of the Rg Veda 
from which the quotation has been made. 

Apart from that, according to Advaita, it is the Pratya- 
gatman who erroneously assumes thro’ ignorance that he 
perceives countless appearances of name and form and 
not the Nirupadhika Brahman, as such. It would there¬ 
fore appear that the phrasing ‘asya rupam’ would be in¬ 
appropriate as the appearances are not the Ropas of the 
formless absolute. The reason given by Sankara for Para- 
me^vara assuming these forms by Maya is far from convinc¬ 
ing,—to make Himself known. The NirupSdhika Brahman 
is the only real that exists. Why then should it put on a 
mask of Ma^ and appear as the illusory many in order “to 
make itself known’’ (svavisayaprakhyapanaya) as Prajnana- 
ghana? To whom should it make itself known? What 
does it stand to gain by this exercise in futility? This 
shows that the term “asya praticaksanaya” ought more 
properly to be construed in the sense of “for the others” 
(perceivers), the devotees of Indra, to see Him. This 
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would agree better with the root sense of the verb Caks, to 
see (of which Hindi casma is a derivative). The other 
meaning of Gaks, in the sense of speaking or explaining 
needs a prefix S (acaksate). It is the latter sense, Sankara 
has in mind when he explains it as Prakhyapanaya. 

The overall sense of the Mantra seems to be connected 
in some way with the Lord’s numerous Forms to be directly 
perceived by the Jivas for their own benefit. Since Sankara 
himself agrees that the term ‘Indra’ here in the Upani$ad 
(also) in this context stands for the Supreme Brahman 
(Parames'wara) we are brought one step nearer to the 
possibility of understanding this Mantra as propounding a 
symbolic relation of Bimba and Pratibimba between the 
Supreme Being and the myriads of the selves (Jivasvarupas)% 
The concept of Bimbapratibimba-relation between Jiva and 
Brahman in Dvaita Philosophy is derived from this Mantra 
of the §.g Veda’. 

Apart from the solitary word *mayS’, there is nothing 
in the original Mantra : Rupam rupam pratirGpo babhuva 
as it occurs in the ^g Veda, where it is found as a part of 
an extensive recital of the praises of the vast powers, heroism 
and exploits of ‘Indra’, which in the Arsa tradition of the 
Vedic Seers is used like the other names of the minor gods 
to denote the Supreme Being, in its fullest primary sense. 
Sankara himself concedes that it is so. So there is no 
problem about the tenability of the Adfayatmic sense ahd 

1. Rupam rupam pratirupo babhuva iti Pratibimbatoacca na 
Sanrfom (M. BSB ii, 3, 50) 

Rupam rupam pratirupo babhuva iti purvoktanam Jivakhya- 
pratibimbani prati Bimbabhuta-BhagavadrupaQam iha Rupa- 
iabdena pratyabjjfianat (Nym.) 

(See also my BSPC. Vol. II pp. 179-80). 
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interpretation of this hymn. In Rg Veda (vi, 47, 16) 
‘Indra’ is praised as the great Hero (Vira) who has subju¬ 
gated {damayan) many ferocious adversaries (ugram ugram). 
He enables those loyal to him to prosper (ar^am anyam ati 
neniyamanafi) and He thwarts those who aspire beyond 
their deserts (EdhamSnadvif). He makes the ordinary mortal 
go forth from birth io hitth (Caskuyaimno visa^). He 
assumes many forms with his powers. The horses yoked 
to his chariot run into tens and hundreds. He kills, the 
Dasas and ^ambara (RV. vi>47, 16 ff). 

It is in this set-up that the present text Indro rndyabhify 
occurs in the Rg Veda. Without going into intricacies, 
we may take it that in its broadest sense this Mantra tells 
us that the Forms assumed by ‘Indra’ arc for His votaries 
to see: Tad asya rupam pratcaksanSya). Thus, the context 
and the spirit of the Sukta in which the exploits of ‘Indta’ 
are lauded by the Vedic Poet and Seer would be repugnant 
to hold that these powers and exploits of *Indra* partake 
of the nature of Magic or are illusory projections. 



10. SATYASYA SATYAM 

In Br.Up. ii, 1,20 we read: From this Atman issue 
forth all the breaths, all the worlds, all Devas, all beings. 
His secret name is ‘Satyasya Satyam*, the ‘truth of truth*. 

It is argued by the Advaita thinkers that this text 
speaks of degrees of truth in their sense. It implies that the 
truth of PrSna and the rest of the world is less than that of 
B. and must therefore be unreal (mithya) because the truth 
of the world is negated by the absolute truth of B, And 
what is negated must be ‘mithya*. The conclusion follows 
that the whole world consisting of Pranas and ever so many 
other tattvas is Mithya. 

The cryptic statement of the Upanisad ‘Tasya upa- 
nisad Satyasya satyam’ 'His secret name is Truth of Truth* 
contains the clue to the hidden sense behind the statement. 
Elsewhere, in Br.Up. v, 5, 3-4, ‘Aham* and ‘Ahar’ have 
both been pronounced to be the secret names of the Lord. 
The opening words of ii, 1, 20, speak in all seriousness of 
the genesis of the worlds, the Devas, the Pranas and so 
many others (Pranopalaksitasarvajagat). This creation is 
also the outcome of its deliberate thought (iksapUrvakam) as 
stated in the Ait.Up, i, 1 and elsewhere. Hence, the created 
world cannot be dismissed as Mithyl in the sense of being 
the counterpositive of a negation in essence for all the three 
periods of time (as ofRcially defined). A parallel passage 
in Br.Up. iv, 4, 18 throws light on the description of Atman 
(B) as Satyasya satyam by explaining that the Supreme 
Being is the Prana of Pranas, the eye of the eyes, the ear 
of cars, the mind of the minds. Those who know this 
know the ancient Brahman. Commenting on this passage, 
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Sai^ara says that “the power of sense organs like the eye, 
ear and others to perceive objects, hear sounds etc., is 
derived from the power of B. transmitted to them. In the 
absence of such transmission they would be inert like pieces 
af Wood and stones^^. 

In the same way, the words Pranasya Pranah have to 
be construed to mean that Brahman is the impeller (preraka) 
of the Pranas. This kind of relationship does not do away 
with the reality of the controlled. It is based on the 
dependent and derivative nature of the reality of the world 
as determined by the eternal will of the Lord. There is 
no need to go beyond this reasonable limit and reduce the 
Pranas and everything else to Mithyatva, in the sense 
defined by the Advaita. 

The appeal to two orders of reality as ParamSrthika 
and Vyavaharika is not the only way or even the rational 
or reasonable way of explaining the statement Satyasya 
satyam. It would be improper for the l^ruti to declare 
that Pranas are real (Prana vai sotydm) and then, immediately 
after, take it away. It may well be that as compared with 
the self-determined reality of B. the reality of the world as 
determined by B’s eternal will is, comparatively speaking, 
of very little importance (apakrstasatyam) just as we say 
that as compared with the wealth of the millionaire the 
bank balance of X, Y or Z is ‘nothing*. Such figurative 
ways of speaking are not uncommon in life and literature : 

Tvam idam sarvam asi Tava vayam sroah Taduktam 

Tvam asmSkam Tava Smasi (A.A. ii,5) 


I, Brahma^aktyadhiftthitanim hi Caksuradinam dar^ana-^ 
samarthyam, Svatah kasthalosthasamani hi tani Caitamyatma- 
jyotisa sunyani. 
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Paivitrinam pavitram yo Maog»|anam ca mangalam 

Tasam Svirabhucchaurih Sik;iD Manmatha-mamathah 

(BhSg.) 

Some Advaila thinkers have argued that as B, has 
been defined as 'Satyam’ in Satyam jnanam anantham 
Brahma (Taitt. Up.) it is suggestive of a presumptive 
reasoning that the tvorld of name and form is MithyS. 
But there is a specialised and authenticated interpretation 
of‘Satyam’ itself applied to B. in Gh&n. Up. viii, 3, 4-5 
throwing light on the esoteric sense of the tri-syllabic 
‘SaMi-yam’ (Satyam) “Verily, the name of Brahman is 
‘Satyam’. There arc three syllables here sat, ti and yam. 
That which is ‘Sat’ is immortality. What is ‘ti* is mortal. 
Ttim is that by which these two worlds are held together”, 
(controlled) and kept apart (from colliding) as we find it 
said in another ^ruti (esam lokanam asambhedaya). This 
is tantamount to saying that Satyam as applied to B. 
expresses the idea that it holds the world of immortality 
and the mortal world under its sway (cf. Uta amrtatoasya 
tiSnah and for that very reason is called ‘Sat-ti*yam 
(Satyam for short). The description and the etymological 
light thrown on the significance sji^id propriety of the 
description of Brahman as ‘Satyam* ifaould show that it is 
not necessary to do away with the reality of the world of the 
mortals and the immortals to save the reality of Brahman. 
Brahman who has created the world after doe deliberation 
(tad aiksata) can be expected to take care of its own reality 
without the proferred help of Mayavada and Mithyatva of 
the world of creation. 



11. ATO ANYAD ArTAM 

Ve^nta-Kauiaudi of Rimadvaya claims that, the Sruti 
text *Ato anyad artam* of the Brb.Up. iii, 4, 2 is evidence 
of the world’s mitbyatva (faUity)> 

The words‘artiV and ‘arta’ arc interrelated. ‘Arti* 
means suffering, pain, affliction and misery. Only living 
beings and thinking selves can experience pleasure and 
pain and react to them. Insentient principles in the world 
of name and form cannot. In the circumstance, the state* 
ment of the Sruti Ato anyad artam meaning “Any other 
than this (Brahman) is subject to affliction, pain and suffer¬ 
ing and therefore imperfect (artam) has naturally to be 
understood to convey that the Jivatmans can never be taken 
to be identical with the Supreme B. which is always and 
for ever free from all kinds of ‘arti’ (Niranisto niravadyah). 

Sankara has however tried to construe ‘artam’ in the 
sense of what is perishable or is an ‘effect’ which would 
only apply to the insentient world of name and form, as the 
Jivatmans are not ‘effects’ (karya). Anyway, tho’ the 
Jada-prapanca is indeed an effect it cannot be called 
‘artam’ in the accepted sense of the word as attested by its 
usage confined only to living beings and thinking selves: 
Arto jijfiasur artharthi Jnani ca (Gita vii, 6) 

Artatraniya vah sastram he prahartum anaga.si(l$akuntala) 
Arta Viianna^sithilaiica gborah (MukundamalS 14) 

That apart, the privative pronoun ‘anyat’ (other than) 
tho’ it refers to everything other than the ‘given one’ in 
general, yet contextually speaking, it has to be restricted 
only, to such others of the same category or genus (sajatlya). 
Since ‘anyat’ has to denote some ‘other* than the given 
Brahman which is of the nature of Caitanya (intelligence) the 
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'other’ sought to be distinguished from it and pronounced 
to be 'arta’ must necessarily be a sentient principle also and 
not a Ja^a^vastu belonging to the category of name and 
form. This principle of exegesis has been recognised in 
the Asya gor dvitiya-nyaya’ of the Makabhasya quoted by 
Sankara himself in his Bhasya on the Brahmasutra: GuhSm 
pravis^au dtmanau(i, 2, II) with approval and applied to 
the Siddhanta. 

In response to Usasta’s demand that he should give a 
final definition of Brahman as immediately present and 
xlirectly intuited (Yat Saksad aparoksad Brahma), Yajna- 
valkya defines it as ‘Sarvantara’ which is in all, as the unseen 
Seer, the understander of understanding and so on. It 
would be a serious mistake to take it that it is the Pratya* 
gatman which has been referred to as the ‘Sarvantara’ by 
Yajnavalkya. The Pratyagatman is no doubt within the 
Body. But it is open to question whether the same Pratya* 
gatman is within every other physical body of countless men 
and women not to speak of animals. According to the Glto* 
panisad it is the Lord who resides in the heart of every living 
being (18, 61). Leaving that question aside, Yajnavalkya 
has himself openly declared in the Antaryami Brahmana 
(Brh.Up. iii, 7, 22) Madhyandinarecension, that the Antar¬ 
yami Brahman ’ present in the PratyagStman controls him 
from within ; Ta atmani tisfhan dtmanam antaroyamayati ese 
te atmS antaryami. The description of Brahman as SarvasmSd 
aniaratarah in Brh.Up. i, 4,8 must show that terms like 
Sarvantara and Saruasmdd antaratarah can never be applied to 
the Pratyagatman. 

The l^ruti Ato anyaddrtham cannot therefore be cited as 
evidence of the world’s Mithyatva, as such an interpretation 
is out of context. 



II ANANTAM bRAttMA (TaiUUp.tl,!) 

Citsukha holds in his Tativapradipika that the epithet 
^anantam^ applied to in Satyam jSanam anantam 
brahman^ is proof of its being ^unlimited’ by the existence 
of any second entity (Vastupariccheda) which means that 
it is the only real that exists and can exist. 

( Vyasatirtha disputes this way of understanding the 
meaning of ^anantam\ He points out that *anta^ (end) 
conveys the sense of a limit and not what is limited by 
other things in existence. This absence of limit to one’s 
being, in time, space and the number of its distinctive 
attributes may well be intended by the word ananiam applied 
to B. in this text. ‘Anta’ then would signify a limit and 
net the absence of difference. Even tho’ non-difference 
(abheda) is in the nature of absence of limitation, it would 
be proper to keep the Notions of difference and limitation 
apart. When we speak of Akasa as being unlimited in 
space and time '^sarvagata akasah^ it only means that It is 
so in spite of the existence of time and space as equally real 
existents in their own right and loci. Space and time arc 
eternal verities and arc boundless in space and time and 
abide in themselves (svavtUi), If space is created, it could 
not have been previously existing. The non-cxistcnce of 
Space cannot be imagined by any mental effort. An untrace^ 
able ^ruti text cited by Sankara of B. as eternal and all- 

pervasive like Akasa (BSB II, 3, 4). So, when we speak of 
Akasa as being unlimited by space and time, it only means 
that it is so in spite of the existence of space and time in 
themselves and not in the sense that Time and Space are 
not in existence at all. Even so, it is only when material 
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objects having an existence of their own (like our own 
thinking selves) do exist that B. can be said to he not limited 
by their existence. 

The contention that our thinking selves are rsa/while 
material objects are unreal (mithya) cannot be put forward 
at this stage, as the Mithyatva of material objects is yet in 
dispute between the Monistic and the Dualistic schools. 
Similar objections that the real existence of material 
objects besides B. is impossible because B. is all-pervasive 
and that no two bodies can occupy the same space ^re 
irrelevant because B, is not ‘a body* in the physical sense 
of the term and the Srutis tell us that B. can be smaller 
than the smallest atom and is the inner source of impulsion 
of all others. It must be left to the inscrutable power of B. 
(its acintyadbhutasakti) to be able to be more minute than 
minutest atom or electron, if what the Upani^ads say that the 
B. is the innermost being in everything: Anyasmat. Sarvas- 
madantaratarah (Brh.Up. 1, 4,8), Anor aniy3n(^vet.Up.) 
is true. The only answer to such riddles is what has been 
suggested by Sankara himself: 

Acintyah khalu ye bhava na tarns tarkena yojayet 

Frakrtibhyah param yacca tad acintyasya vaibhavam 

The atoms of the Nyayavaisesika are by hypothesis 
unlimited by the existence of time. That does not mean 
that Time does not exist and that atoms alone exist. More* 
over according to accepted Advaita interpretation^ the text 
Satyam jnanam anantam is understood to isolate B. from all 
that is false (anrta) and material (jada) by means of the 
terms ‘satyam’ and ‘jnanam*. These two eliminations will 
take care of the supposed limitation likely to be imposed 
by the presence of ‘others* material and non-material as a 
whole. There would thus be no possibility or necessity to 
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seek to set aside possible limitation by the existence of other 
entities by the use of the term anantam once again. 

It would thus appear that the only proper way to 

construe ‘anantam’ as applied to B. would be to hold that 

it is not limited by any limit set to the number of its 

♦ 

Sovereign attributes whose nature is beyond human imagi¬ 
nation. 

The l^rutis themselves have not set any limit to them 
as they transcend speech and thought: Parasya s'aktir vivi- 
dhava sruyate svabhaviki jSSnabalakriya ca (^vetUp. vi, 8). 

Vyasatirtha therefore concludes that the only viable 
interpretation of ‘anantam’ would be that ftrahman trans¬ 
cends the^ limits of Time and Space and any full stop to 
the countless number of its sovereign attributes; Tasmad 
deia~kala-guna-apaTicekeda eva anantasahdarthak. The comment¬ 
ary ofVijayindra Tirtha clarifies that ‘apariccheda’ means 
iyattSsSttyatvam (boundlessness). 

This interpretation that B’s attributes are infinite in 
their range and number is corroborated by. the BhSgavdta 
Purina : 

Mayyanantagune anante Gunato anantavigrahe (vi>4,48) 
and the Visnu Purina (vi, 3, 85). 

Tejobalais'vairyamahSvabodhasuviryas'aktyadigunaikarSsih 
Parah paranlm sakala na yatra klesadayas santi Paravarese. 

We have already seen that Prof. Dasgupta has drawn 
attention to the fact that the Puranic tradition has preserved 
some original lines of thought which had been overshadowed 
in later times of the Advaita school. 



13. AHAM BRAHMA ASM! (Brh.tJp. i,4, 0-lO) 

From the Advaita point of view *Aham brahmaami 
and Tat tvam asi, are two sides of the same coin. The 
only difference is the subject of the proposition is changed 
from the second to the first Person. Aham Brahm^mi 
occurs twice in the same section (i, 4, 10), firstly as a des¬ 
cription of Brahman’s own experience of itself as it existed 
from time immemorial before creation that It is ^^aharn 
Brahma asmi’’ ; Brahma va idam agre Ssit, Tad atmanam 
eva avet Aham Brahma asmi iti. It then goes on to say 
that whoever among the gods, rsis and men comes to know 
B> as ‘‘Aham Asmi’’ attains fulfilment of his nature (Sarvam 
abhavaty. 

A peep into the immediately preceding section(i,4,9) 
throws light on the context and how the first statement is 
to be correctly understood^ For, the preamble raises the 
question—Given that self-fulfilment is attained by knowing 
Brahman (brahmavidyaya), men who would like to attain 
self-fulfilment ask themselves ‘‘What is it that B. itself came 
to know whereby it has become perfect and self-fulfilled ? 
The question is a poser. If B. became perfect only by 
knowing something, it could not have b^en perfect before. 
If on the other hand it has managed to be perfect without 
having to know anything^ others too can do so and dispense 
with Brahmavidya^. 

1. Sarvam means fulness, completeness also in some of the 
oldest Brahmaaas and in the text of the ^g Veda too. 

For references See my Bfhaddrai^yaka Upanisad From Madhva^s 
Perspective (1988). 

2. For a similar question raised in Surc^vara’s Vartika re. 
Hiraayagarbha sec Brh,Up»Vdrtika IV, 71, 72. 
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The Upanisad disarms this objection by answering 
that unlike in the case of the Jivatman, the Supreme B’s 
perfection, self>fulfilment, blissfulness and absolute knowl* 
edge of Its own perfections is not something earned by any 
effort. On the other hand, the Jivas, whether gods, rsis 
or men have to attain their respective levels of perfection 
only by knowing B. as the eternally existent All-knowing 
Perfect Being (thro* Its grace). Thus, the two key words 
‘Abam’ and ‘Asmi’ referring to Brahman sum up the in¬ 
exhaustible richness of content of B’s unconditioned exist¬ 
ence for all time and its being always aware and conscious 
of its eternal existence and perfections: Satj^am Tadapt 
Brahma Svasvarupam Mtya-aparoksajhanena Sarvada jdnatyeva. 
Ata eva sarvadi paripurtfam iti (M.Brh.Up,Bha?ya). 

Here, Madhusudana sidetracks the issue by suggesting 
that it is not the Supreme B. that is meant in the sentence 
‘Brahma v3 idam agre asit tad atmanam eva avet Aham 
Brahma asmi iti, but the Apara-Brahma (Hiranyagarbha) 
who is also a Jiva, representing all other Jivas. But the 
difficulty here is that this Hiranyagarbha comes into exist¬ 
ence only after the end of the Pralaya, whereas the $ruti 
idamagre refers to the pre-creation stage, when only the 
Supreme existed breathing windless by itself, as<we have 
seen. Madhusudana further argues that if ‘Brahma va 
idam agre asit tad atmanam eva avet. . .* should refer to 
the Supreme B. it would be inconsistent with the subsequent 
statement about its becoming Sarvdtmaka after attaining such 
knowledge : Suddkaparatve ca bodkaaimittarsarvatmyalaksana- 
phala~kirtana-anupapatteh(ii,2^^-i(i0). But Madhusudana 
seems to forget that l^ahkara’s Brahthan is Nityabuddhavabkd- 
vam and has no need to go thro* a process of attaining fresh 
knowledge of its nature. That is why Madhva puts the record 
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strtttght sayiiig that the Supreme ia always aware of Its 
infinitude by its NityiparoksajnSna. This should dispose 
of Madhusfidana’s frivolous objection. It is however 
anotbier question if the Advaita'Brahman which is Nirvisesa 
can afford to know itself as ‘I am Brahman’, without risk 
of Kartrkarmavirodha. 

It should be obvious that the two words describing the 
content of B’s personal experience of itself are not used 
here in the simple grammatical sense of *1’ and *am’ of our 
daily usage. This is confirmed by Br.Up. V, 5, 3-4 which 
mentions ‘ahar’ and ‘aham’ as secret names of B.: Tasyo- 
paniyad ^Ahar’iti. Tasyopanisad *Aham’iti. The Is’a. 
Up.(l fi) also speaks of the Person present in Prana (Asu) as 
*'Abam Asmi”. These secret names of B. cannot be lightly 
dismissed as meant only for ‘upisana’ and not as true 
descriptious of its being. Nor is their first mention in the 
opening sentence “Tad Stmanam eva avet Akam Brahma 
asm iti”j nothing more than a simple grammatical predi¬ 
cation of the content of B’s self-awareness. There is a 
striking parallelism in thought between Aham (Brahma) 
asmi and Tasyopanisad aham iti (Brh.Up. v, 5, 4), What 
is even more significant is that the Ormuzd Yuaht of the 
Avesta znd the Exodus in the Old Testaaunt aiiQxxld speak of 
*Ahmi Yad Ahmi Mazdo’ and ‘‘I am That I AM”, as the 
most secret names of God (See my HDSV pp. 158-159). As 
secret names they: must express some deep meanings of great 
mystic and etymological significance. The Upanisads 
themselves etymologise certain key words like 'Tajjalfn*, 
*Satyam’etc. Sankara traces the two words ‘Ahar’and 
*Aham’ to their root meanings when he snyi Ptatyagatmar 
bhaitatoat purvavat hanttr jahatesca riipam*’ (Bfh. Up. fihasya 
V, ;5 j 3-4). He docs not elaborate. 
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The description of the Supreme Atman as the inner¬ 
most of all (asmSt sarvasmat antaratara^ Brh.Up. i, 4, 8) may 
very well be expected to give the right clue to the under¬ 
standing of the sense of ‘Aham^ as applied to B. as the One 
which could not be thrown out at all or discarded by any 
living being at any time, as it happens to be the innermost 
core of every existent entity. Here, the Supreme Being has 
been described as the best beloved of all, dearer than one’s 
own offspring, kith and kin and possessions,—the ’‘inner¬ 
most indweller in all (asmat sarvasmSt antara-taram). It 
should be obvious that it would be absolutely impossible for 
anyone to attempt to throw out or discard One who has 
penetrated into one’s inmost self, without first jumping out 
of oneself which is impossible just as the cleverest dancer 
cannot dance on his own shoulders ! . . Thus, in the deepest 
sense of the term B. is the AHAM, the Undiscardable, A 
famous verse from the BhSgaoata Purina puts the idea in a 
nutshell (X, 23, 27) : 

PrSnabuddhimanas-svatma-dehSpatyadhanadayah 

Yatsamparkat priya asan tatah konvaparah priyah ? 
We can discard our external possessions, kith and kin and 
throw them out. But we cannot discard our own selves, 
much more so One has entered into the core of our being 
and stationed Himself there, firmly. Hence the propriety 
of the name ‘AHAM’ given to Brahman in the Upanisad. 
‘Asmi’ is likewise another secret name of the Lord as can be 
seen from the reference to it in Isa Up. 16. The propriety 
of referring to the Supreme B. as being present in' ‘Asu’ 
(Prana) in the Is'a Up. has its source in the up^ot of the 
Udgitha Vidya of Pr5na (Ghan.Up, i, 2, 7, 9). 

If the other epithet ‘Asmi’ as another secret name of 
B, should be able to give a clinching answer to the question 
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raised by the inquirer ‘*Kimu tad Brahma avet yasmat tat 
saryam abhavat”, it can only be by making it clear that 
not only does B. exist from eternity but that It is for ever 
fully aware and conscious of its own existence and power 
with its own eternal immediate perception (Nitya-aparoksa 
svarupajnana) which is what ‘AS-MI’ really means in its 
etymological sense ; SarvadS Asti iti meyam, Meyatve prak5ra~ 
pradarsanaya *astV sabdah. 

It is in these above senses that B. is proclaimed in the 
Upanisadto be ‘AHAM’ and ‘ASMI’ and not in the ordinary 
grammatical sense of the terms. If what Gaudapada is 
believed to have stated is true that JIvitman in deep sleep 
is aware neither of his being nor of others, nor truth or 
falsity (G.K, I, 12) that should precisely be what should 
distinguish the Jivas from B. 

After having defined the true nature of B’s self-knowl* 
edge as above, the Upanisad goes on to say that whoever 
among Devas, Rsis and men attain such knowledge of B. 
as it is, in terms of its being ‘Aham’ and ‘Asmi’ will, in his 
turn, be enabled to attain the full measure of his own self* 
fulfilment, according to his spiritual fitness. This is indicated 
by the separate mention of these aspirants, in the order of 
their fitness, as Devas, Rsis and men (note the words yathi 
and tathi). 

Viewed in this clear contextual perspective, it will be 
seen that even the next statement made about the Devas, 
Rsis and men is not intended to inculcate the belief that 
the individual self should think of itself as being in reality 
identical with the Supreme or start meditating so. 

We have already seen that the opening words defining 
B’$$elf:<expericnce are not intended to be a bare grammatical 
statement that it knew itself that it was (Brahman) but 
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It was the undiscardable and one eternally conscious 
|df its own existence and perfections. In calling upon men 
lind women to know B. what the Upanisad expects of them 
not that they should think of their own selves as being 
^identical with B. but that B. is the “Undiscardable One 
i;always fully conscious of its own being and perfections. It 
^ is not the intention of the Upaniisad to authorise men and 
women to think of themselves as Brahman, If the emphasis 
' is not on the actual content of B’s self-Expcrience of its 
being the Undiscardable and its eternal self-awareness as 
all-knowing, the wording of the original text would have 
been complete without the addition of the reflexive pronoun 
‘atmanam’ (itself) as the sense of the reflexive (atmanam) 
would be fully conveyed without it by saying “It knew I 
am Brahman” (Tad avet Aham Brahma asmi” iti). 

Sankara however explains the simple text “Brahman 
alone existed in the beginning and It knew Itself as I am 
B (i,4, 10) with a good deal of interpolations to accom¬ 
modate the whole of His Adhylsa doctrine and read it 
into this text. According to him the text means to say “The 
Self now experiencing itself as embodied was, in fact, the' 
Unconditioned B. itself even before (agre) its realising itself 
to be so (prak prabodhat). Therefore, it is all that exists 
in reality. However, through superimposition, it has come 

- to regard itself, erroneously as “I am not Brahman, I, am 
not all (asarvam) and to suppose itself to be a doer (kartS) 

: and enjoycr (bhokta) and a transmigrating self (Samsari). 
When its eyes are opened by a compassionate Guru, it 

- discovers itself as the pure subject-objectless consciousness 
free from all superimpositions of individuality. Thus, 
Brahman’s coming to know Itself as “I AM Brahman” 
(atfhanam avet) consists only in the removal of the super- 
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impositions caused by Ignorance of the truth. It is not at 
all an act of knowing Itself as the object of Its own 
consciousness. When Ignorance vanishes its effect is also 
wiped out. With its disruption, pure Consciousness emerges 
as all that there is (Sarvam abhavat)’\ . 

It will be seen that the way in which ^ explains ‘agre* 
in the opening passage is very far fetched and artificial, 
not to say inconsistent with his own explanation of the same 
word in a similar context Naivcha kincana agra asit (Brh. 
Up. i, 2, 1) and Atma va idama agra asIt (A.Up.i, 1) as 
“before creation of the world”. To abandon this accepted 
sense of ‘agre* and construe it as prdk prabodkat api (even 
before knowing himself to be identical with B) is to read 
his entire Prakriya of Brahmajnanavada into this text, which 
is taking an unconscionable liberty in commentary-making. 
The irony of it is that there can be no embodied Self before 
Creation or what passes for Creation in Sankara’s Philos¬ 
ophy. It makes no sense to speak of an embodied self, 
which is not yet in the picture, being identical with the 
Unconditioned B. even before coming to know the latter. 
If the ‘aprabodha* (absence of knowledge) is to be B*s own, 
it would make B forget its own self, no matter how, why 
or for how long,—which is incomptiitible with the con¬ 
ception of B. as NityasuddhabuddhamuktasvabhSvam. 
Thus, ^*5 interpretation of the opening lineBrahma vS 
idamagra asit” opens many lids of the metaphysical 
Pandora’s box at the same time, with its inevitable conse¬ 
quences. His interpretation is unnatural as it interposes 
and even prefixes a whole stage of ignorance of its own 
nature in the case of B. due to superimpositiop which leads 
to coming to look upon itself somehow as ‘T am NOT B. I 
tqn NOT all”. We are therefore asked to go in for more 
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interpolations that on being duly instructed by a kindly 
Teacher, it discovers itself in time as what it has always 
been “I am Brahman”. 

This necessitates the explaining away of the clearly 
worded second sentence “Tad Stmanam eva avet” not so 
much as a direct and immediate act of B’s knowing Itself as 
the object of its own knowledge and intuition but as a subla- 
tlon of a superimposition, caused by Ignorance of its own 
identity. This roundabout way of interpreting the two 
successive texts taken together involves a good deal of 
metaphysical kite-flying, for which there is hardly any 
justification in the wording of the texts, as they stand 
inter-related by way of mutual sequence of thought, which docs 
not at all call for any parenthetical padding. 

Irrespective of construing Aham and Asmi as secret 
names of Brahman, the opening sentence “Brahman alone 
existed in the beginning and knew itself as B” has notbinjg 
to say about its identity with JivasvarQpa, notwithstanding 
^*s attempt to sneak in the Jivatman into the context by 
a circuitous interpolation of additional matter. The Advaita^ 
siddhi docs not enter into the question of the textual 
tenability of this interpolation, probably because it found 
it rather difficult to swallow. It prefers to find room for 
the identity of Jlva and B. somehow, within the terms of 
the opening text itself as it stands. This cannot be done 
unless one of the terms Aham or Atmanam could be 
construed as referring to the Jivitman. But both are 
impossible, as ‘Atman’ refers in the text to ‘Brahman’ and 
so does the reflexive ‘Atmanam*. The point is that the 
Jivatman does not enter into the picture here. This point is 
brought out by VySsatirtha when he says : Kimca atra vSkjie 
Brahmana eva prakftatvai nanena jlcabTahmaikyasiddhxIi. 

10 
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The only possibility of bringing in tbeJIvStmac with¬ 
in the scope of the discourse is thro* the next paragraph 
which appears to extend the principle of identity to the 
Jivasvarupa also, when it says ^‘Whosoever among the gods, 
r^is and men becomes awakened to this becomes *that* 
And Madhusudana naturally seizes it. But the difficulty 
about this text is that it recognises the existence of different 
classes of selves such as Devas, B|is ^tid men. A-Siddhi 
naturally tries to get over this difficulty by saying that no such 
plurality of selves can be taken to exist in reality because, 
according to the text only those among these classes who are 
proved to be Brahmajnanins become Brahman. But, then, 
selection of the best from among the Devas, Rsis and men 
would still leave behind many ineligiblcs and they would be 
as real as the many among the cligibles, unless the whole 
fraternity of jivas, gods, rsis and men is written off as non¬ 
existent, offhand. In that case, there can be no talk of 
Jiva*Brahmaikya at all. 

There is only one other text which could be summoned 
to help. That text reads—“Even now, one who knows 
thus (iti) viz, I am Brahman becomes all**. The difficulty 
with this text is that it carries an iti (thus) attached to the 
words ‘Aham Brahma Asmi*. That makes it art Upasani- 
vakya which, according to Advaita tradition of textual 
interpretation, does not confer the status of reality on the 
datum of Upasana, which could be carried on even on the 
basis of superimposed data. 

As a last resort, one has to turn to the other statement 
“Whosoever meditates on another divinity, thinking it is 
different from the Aham Brahma Asmi is an ignoramus”. 
However, from what we have seen of the Scriptural status 
of the words Aham and Asmi, not only on the authority of 
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the Upanijads theimelves but also of the sacred Scriptures 
of other ancient religions of the world on grounds of 
semantic and ideological affinity, with particular reference 
to the derivation of ‘A-ham’ and ‘A-hir’ and ^ankara^s 
own suggested derivation of Ahar and Aham and above all 
the significance of the description of B. as *Antara-tara* in 
Bfh.Up. 8, 4, 8, the inherent difficulties pointed out in 
construing the words ‘*Abani brahmasmi” cannot be 
Overcome. 

A viable interpretation of *‘Yo anyam devatam upaste 
Anyo asau anya Aham Asmi iti na sa veda” can be arrived 
at by accepting the finding that ‘Aham’ and ‘Asmi’ are 
used here only as secret names of B. and not in the sense 
Ankara assigns to them. Looked at from this angle, this 
text would be a censure of him who worships a divinity of 
his choice under the impression that it is different from the 
“(Jndiscardable (AHAM) Brahman who is eternally con¬ 
scious of His absolute existence for all time (a^ti). The 
Upanisads themselves often make it a point to emphasise 
that the Antaryimi Brahinan is the same in every being— 
Sa yascayam Puru$e Yas'ea asau Aditya sa £kal> (Taitt.Up. 
ii, 4, II). He who is in this Person and He who is in the 
Sun, He is one and the same. 

In other words, the text is not intended to be a censure 
of those who make a distinction between Jiva and Brahman, 
but those who fail to recognise the identity of the Universal 
AntarySmi in all beings, all other deities and objects of 
worship everywhere Yo anyam devatam upaste anyo asau 
Anyo “AHAM ASMI” iti na sa veda ityatrapi Antaryami- 
bheda-jfiani nindyatc (Nym)—the greatest truth of Uni¬ 
versal religion and philosophy which humanity is yet to 
realise that there is but one Svatantra Antaryimi the 
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'AHAM ASMl’, the “I AM THAT I AM"* to whom all 
worship, gets directed, with or withoht our knowing (Such 
worship knowingly carried out it of course the best). This 
is what the Bhagavadgita (iv, 23) also has to tell us : 
Yepyanyadevatabhaktl yajante sraddhayanvitah 
Tepi mSmeva Kaunteya yajantyavidhipurvakam 
It stands to the credit of the Founder of Dvaita 
philosophy to have affirmed this "truth by his insightful 
interpretation of ‘Yo any am devatam upaste anyosavanyo 
Aham asmi hi na sa veda’ from the point of view of the 
VisvantarySmi. 

It is curious to find that himself has quoted the 
above text in his bhasya on the Gita (iv, 12) in a way totally 
unconnected with the identity of Jiva and B. and as cen¬ 
suring those Karmins who offer their sacrifices to other 
deities like Indra instead of to the supreme Being Vasudeva, 
who is the real bestower of the fruits of all sacrifices. This 
interpretation of the above Sruti is in substantial agreement 
with thaf of Madhva. 

The standpoint of the AntarySmi is the same as what 
the BrahmasQtra (i, 1, 30) calls Sastradrstt which it applies 
to the declarations of the great Vcdic Seer Vamadeva, after 
he had obtained Brahmic realisation: 

Aham Manur abhavam Suryas'ea aham Kak^ivan rsir 
asmi Aham bhu mimadam ArySya (R.V. iv,24, 1-2) 
Sankara however holds that ^astradrsti is not Antar- 
yamidfsti but ‘Sarvatmakatvam*, being one with everything, 
achieved by Vamadeva by realising his oneness with B. 

We have seen that in ^’s philosophy such' oneness 
consists in bieng ‘Cinmatram’ (bare consciousness; without 
content). Vamadeva as a conditioned self could not have 
put forth any claims of identity with other conditioned 
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selves like Manu, Surya etc. If the claim was made after 
he attained realisation of oneness with B, he could not 
have 'done so, as bate CinmStra, which can neither feel, know 
any other or speak. 

Hard put to it to explain the anomaly, A-Siddhi says 
the reference is to be understood to have been made by way 
of a ^philosophical looking back* (bhutapUrvagatya) on 
Vamadeva’s part. The difficulty with the bestowal of land 
on the Arya is explained from the point of view of the 
‘conditioned consciousnes’ (upafuta-Caitanya). But the 
difficulty here is that the Upahita-Gaitayna of Vamadeva 
would no longer be extant after hn realisation and he can¬ 
not resurrect himself and look back and remember ! 

As ‘Aham’ and ‘Asmi’ arc acknowledgcdly Mystic 
names of B they are entitled to be applied to it directly in 
their fullest plenary etymological sense, as B. is the highest 
referent of all words : VacasSm vacyam uttamam and there is 
ilo need to go in for Laksana in regard to their application 
to B. 



14. TAT TVAM ASl IN ITS AKHANDARTHA 
PERSPECTIVE 

‘Tat tvam asi’ from Gbin.Up. (vi, 8, 7) haa become 
the trump card of Indian Monism in Vedanta philosophy. 
It has almost become a byword among dabblers ih Indian 
philosophy. It is one of the ‘MahivSkyas’ of the Advaita 
school and is frequently cited by traditional scholars. ^ Most 
of our modern scholars have come to take it oh trust, at its 
face value and in its Dictionary sense of ‘That Thou Art’, 
without taking the trouble to investigate its credentials, for 
themselves. This appears to be due largely to their having 
been predisposed towards Monism being the highest possible 
philosophical view and the culmination of Indian thought, 
by the writings of Deussen and Vivekananda. It remains 
to be said, however, that unlike in the case of the tradi¬ 
tional scholars of Advaita, their views are not based on 
any first hand acquaintance with the original Sanskrit texts 
or the result of application of acknowledged principles 
of Textual exegesis. We cannot therefore take them seri¬ 
ously. We have also to acknowledge that other major 
schools of Vedanta, which are also very much alive, as 
inheritors of the same Upanisads and Sutras have an equal 
right to be heard. We shall therefore leave the modern 
scholars to draw their own conclusions after giving a patient 
hearing to both sides of thC question as, so far and for the 
most part, their acquaintance with the original writings 
of the other schools, many of which are not available in 
(English) translations, is very superficial. 

According to Advaita, the patport (tStparya) of ‘Tat 
tvam asi’ (and other Mahavakyas) is the non-difference in 
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essence of what passes under the name of the individual self 
of, Man and the ‘Univenal Consciousness’ designated as 
‘Brahman’ in the Upani^ads. Other discourses met with 
in them in the form of various Vidyas presented for medi* 
tation and accounts of world-Creatipn by a Creator and 
unfoldmcnt of Namarupa-prapanca are only doorways to 
the comprehension of the undifiereoced Nirvis’e^a-Brahman 
which is the substrate of all superimpositions which have 
projected the external world of name and form, which we 
suppose to be ‘out there’, including our own selves as 
participants in what goes on. 

The operative part of Uddalaka’s teaching (Tat tvam 
asi)\is thus nothing more or less than the non-diiference in 
csst^ce of these two foci of Consciousness which seem to us 
to b|e so different. 

The formal textual enunciation of this truth has to 
rest on the correct ascertainment of the true nature and 
essence of the individual self (tvam-padartha) shorn of all 
its superimposltions of individuality, attributes of doership- 
enjoyership etc and similar stripping off of all determina¬ 
tions by way of attributes associated with Brahman, as the 
Creator of the world, its sustainer and dissolver and the 
bestower of release from bondage (Samsaramoksastbiti- 
bandhahetuh). Thus, the received concepts of both the 
individual self and Brahman have to be reduced to a vanish¬ 
ing point of bare consciousness (without mutual difference). 
This is called ‘Tat-Tvam-padartha-sodhana’, to start with. 
In regard to Brahman, this purgation would consist of 
divesting it of all such attributes (even) of Satyam, Jnanam, 
ananda, predicated of it in the Srutis, by a process of 
‘Akhancartha interpretation’ of the texts, leaving only a 
bare uodiffcrenced consciousness. After the ground has 
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thus been prepared, the Mahavakya (Tat tvam aai) will 
step in to present the residual pure consciousness as a simple 
impartible Ginmatram as the purport. This is done, not 
in the normal way of establishing any subject'bredicate 
relationship between the ‘two* which would be incoWp^tible 
with the requirements of' Akbandirtha, nor in terms of 
‘this Git’ is ‘that Git’, which is equally out of the question, 
but ’Cit* or ‘Ginmatram’, without any further speci¬ 
fication (kevala). 

It will be seen that not only the Pratyagatma but 
the Upanisadic Brahman also has to be subjected to this 
process of distillation of essence, in the interest of arriving at 
the purport of what would be absolutely undiffercnced.. In 
other words, both the Fratyagatman and the Nityasuddha- 
buddhamuktasvabhSvam Brahma will have to surtmdtr i heir 
personal identity, in the most intimate sense of that term, 
and get resolved into ‘pure Git*. 

Brahman’s much-talked of august metaphysical attri¬ 
butes of Satyam, jnanam, anantam, ananda etc< have all of 
them to be mercilessly reduced to the vanishing point of Git, 
which cannot turn in on its own being to comprehend 
its own‘Gittvam’, This resultant ‘Gittvam’will oe on a 
par with human consciousness in a state of‘Goma*. Such 
will be the upshot of the application of the tecludque of 
Akhandutha to the Tat tvam asi text. 

If an attributeless pure Git is all that is to be established 
as the truth of the Upanisads, it seems unnecessary to make 
as many as three or four predications of it as Satyam, 


joinam, anantam, Snandam Brahma, all of which are, in 
the last analysis, made to express nothing more tkan the 
stem-sense (pratipadikartha) of Brahman as Gitsutha has 
defined Akhandartba: 
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SamiaTgasangisamyagdhihetuti ya giram iyam 

Ukti akha^irthata yad va taUprStipadikSHbata. 

If everyone of these epithets refers to nothing more . 
than what is expressed by the ‘steni>sense’ (of Brahman) 
they would all of them, turn out to be synonymous in their 
content of meaning and connotation. It would be far¬ 
fetched to say that these terms refer only to the ^Condi¬ 
tioned Brahman’ (the Saguna) in their primary sense and 
are then extended by remote control (LaksanS) to the 
^uddha-Brahmam and that, as such, there is no possibility of 
these attributes becoming synonymous when applied to the 
^uddha-Brabman. The Conditioned-Brahman is, by all 
accounts, unreal (anrta) and ‘A-svaprakSsa’ and Mimited’ 
and as such terms like Satyam, Jfianam and Anantam can 
ntver be applied to the Conditioned Brahman, in the first 
instance, in their primary sense at all. 

We have already seen something of the examples of 
such Akhaodirtha methodology in regard to *Soyam Deva- 
dattah’ and ‘Prakrstah prakasas Candrah’ and there is no 
need to revert to them^. 

It cannot be said that the cognition of B. contemplated 
by the Vedic texts is only in terms of its being ‘Nirvisesa’. 
If that be so, it can never be ‘known’ at all; for knowledge 
(jfiina) like ‘desire’ is organically connected and related 
to an object and to a certain ‘aspect’ (prakSra) of the thing 
to be known. The vaster the knowledge, the more are 
the Prakaras comprehended by it. Without such an aspect 

I. Cf. Prakf^tapraka^h Gandrama ityadivakyesa prkrsta- 
prakaSatvadyasadharapasamsargo NakfatradyaprakfStaprakaSato 
vyavrttirupo bhedo bodhyate yatha, Tathi Satyam, JSanani 
Brahma ityadavapi tavevarthau iti tayor abhavc kim ^istre^a 
bodhyam (Raghavendra, NS Parimala p. 386 b) 
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no object can be conceived by any mental effort as ‘knowl¬ 
edge’ always falls into a pattern of thought ‘this’ is ‘such 
and such*. Scriptural injunctions like “Brahman should 
be known and heard” would lose their point, if Brahmu 
to be known is absolutely Nirvisesa. Investigation (yicara) 
of B. to be meaningful tpust be based on knowing it as 
possessed of certain specific attributes, so as to be free from 
doubts and vacillaton about its true nature. An inquiry 
must have a subject, not already known, or fuUy knpwn in 
its specific aspect, relevant to the inquiry and the inquirer. 
A ‘something' not known in its specific aspect relevant to 
the inquiry cannot be made the subject of an inquiry. 
Doubts arc the outcome of being aware of the given thing’s 
common or general attributes and missing the distinctive 
ones. A final decision of its having certain specific attri¬ 
butes, as distinct from the general, would alone help to 
come to a final decision about its true nature. 

A ‘Nirvis'esa-Brahman’ cannot fulfil any of these 
requirements. In the Taitt.Up. (ii, 1) when the opening 
passage holds out the promise that one who knows B, 
attains the supreme goal, it merely tells us that there is 
such a Being and the next lines “Satyam jnanam anantam 
Brahma’ ’ following are iotended to give specific and detailed 
information about its nature and attributes, Otheewisey if 
a bare, indeterminate knowlege of B. is all that is necessary 
to have of it, by way of Akhandartha, the recital of the 
attributes of satyam jnanam anantam would be entirely 
superfluous and uncalled for. This should make it clear that 
the attributes posited of B. are indeed there and arc not 
fictitious. Any apprehension about the unitary nature and 
cssense of B. being shattered by the admission'of so many 
attributes (as satyam, jnanam, ananda) sliould be set at rest 
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in such a way as would allow the attributes to remain and 
be accommodated in its being, leaving it to Brahman itself 
to preserve its Unity and integrality with all its numerous 
specific attributes intact, by the inner dynamics of its own 
being thro* Svarupavise^as which can well be deemed to be 
self-linking (sva-nirvihaka) to forestall any possibility of 
regression. A simple recourse to ‘Arthapatti* will help 
us to posit such a connecting link in the very being of 
Brahman. And Arthapatti is precisely intended to set 
matters right in such emergencies : AnupapadyamatMrtkOf 
dariamd tadupapddake buddhir Arthapatti^. If Arthapatti could 
be called in to establish the Anirvacaniyatva of Avidyi, 
why should it not be requisitioned for afar nobler objective of 
rationalising the unitary nature of B. (aikarasya) in regard to its 
countless attributes^ which are all ‘Vaidha’? 

If B. qualified by its metaphysical attributes of Satyam, 
jfianam etc. Is not to be the purport of the ^ruti, some 
non-descript entity and not necessarily ‘Brahman’ in question, 
would become the intended import, instead. If the subject 
of the import is the nebulous Nirvisesa-B, even' the 
resultant import of AkhandSrth a would be incapable of 
establishing in clear-cut terms that ‘this’ is ‘Brahman’ in 
terms of a subject-predicate relation between the definition 
and the defined. So much so, the question of ‘what is 
Brahman.’ would remain unanswered. It cannot be said 
that even if the requirements of a subjecUpredicate relation 
arc not fulfilled, the reference to the predicative element 
alone as the purport of the proposition would be consistent 
with Akbandartha. ■ . . For, in Advaita, the predicative (B) 
is already established by self-evidence. But it can come 
under the scope of the purport of a Vakya only as practi¬ 
cally related to the subject of the proposition and no^ 
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Otherwise. Hence, it is not possible to avoid admitting, in 
the last analysis, that teats like Satyam, Jnanam have to be 
viewed as conveying a co*ordinated sense of their parts and 
not as an impartite something or a bare stem-sense. For, 
in that case, all the three epithets, Satyam^ Jninam, Ananda 
would turn out to be synonymous in their connotation and 
therefore redundant. 

The difficulty in pressing for an Akhandartha of the 
entire sentence ‘Tattvam asi* is obvious. A sentence or a 
proposition as a whole, is made up of its constituent parts, 
carrying and yielding its own meaning without overlapping 
on others or being in conflict with them—the whole leading 
to an integrated judgement. 

The shearing away of the respective primary senses of 
the terms Tat and Tvam to make them fit the Procrustean 
bed of Akhandartha is unprecedented in exegctical norms. 
No doubt, there are occasions when a secondary meaning 
or a metaphorical sense has to be given to a particular term 
in a sentence as in “the Hamlet is in the Ganga”. But, 
a double Laksana at the same time, on both the terms Tat 
and Tvam errs on the side of KalpanS'gaurava. 

Since the primary sense of Satyam, Jnanam etci cannot 
be realised except as applied to the ^uddba-Brahman, their 
synonymity can hardly be avoided, or prevented, if Akhan- 
dirtha is insisted upon, in the face of it all. It would ndt 
be possible to hold that Satyam, Jninam etc., applied to 
^uddha-Brahman can be Vyavaharika in their status, when 
applied to it. For, these attributes are not known to exist 
in Brahman except on the authority of the ^ruti and the 
^ruti does not say that they arc Vyavaharika in their st atus 
when applied to it, and not Paramarthika whilcypredicating 

of Brahman, in all seriousness. 
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The explanation that these attributes of Satyam, 
JSinam are pressed into service only for the purpose of 
excluding their opposities (atadvjiavrUi) from Buddha* 
Brahman is also untenable. For, if the exclusions as such 
(vyivfiti) are real,-the attributes which operate as excluding 
factors (vyavartaka) would be equally real (paramarthika) 
in B. If the exclusions are unreal (mithya), the excluded 
attributes of anrtatva (falsity), ajfianatva (ignorance) 
and paricchinnatva) (being limited) will have to be 
invested with the same order of reality as Brahman, which 
cannot be welcome to Advaita. The counter argument 
that both Vyavrttis and their Vyavariakas alike are liable 
to be negated by the same contradicting knowledge is yet 
to be proved and cannot be taken for granted at this stage. 
If the excluded Brahman is Nir-visesa, the exclusions so 
laboriously worked out would serve no purpose: 

Vyavrtte Nirvisese tu kim vyavrttya prayojanam ? 

If the exclusions are Mithya, there would be no need for 
the ^ruti to embody them in the definition of B. (by way of 
VySvrtti), for it is expected of the ^ruti to instruct the 
.Seeker of truth about what is real and true and not what is 
not true. It cannot be said that all such references to 
these exclusions are intended to put an end to possible 
misconceptions about Brahman that it may be unreal, igno> 
rant or limited. Such explanations are futile as no mis-’ 
conceptions about B. can arise from the Advaita standpoint 
where a prior knowledge of B. as pure consciousness and 
as substrate of all superimposed misconceptions is a pre* 
condition to the birth of misconceptions. 

Moreover^ if it is one and the same Brahman from 
which falsity (anrtatva) has been excluded by the use of 
the term ‘Satyam’ in the first instance, which is again sought 
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to be excluded from ignorance (ajnanam) by the use of the 
second term jSanam, it would be quite unnecessary to do so 
as B. will have nothing to lose or gain by additional exclu* 
sions being made or not made, as it would remain right 
thro’ the same Nirvisesa, irrespective of the exclusions ; 

Vyavrtte Nirviiese tu kirn VySvartyabaktUvatafy ? (A.V.) 

One cannot hope to explain the introduction of more 
than one Vyavrtti, on the analogy of the Vikalpavtdbi 
in ^rutis in regard to Vrihi or Yava as offerings in a 
particular sacrifice. Such Vikalpa Vidhi (Optional pre¬ 
scription) is permitted only in cases where each separate 
performance with either of the two Dravyas (offerings) leads 
to the accomplishment of the same end. But in the present 
case, all the attributes of B. such as Satyam, jnanam are 
‘given’ as permanently existing in B. co-existently and 
have therefore to be taken together to obtain a true knowl¬ 
edge of it, in all its completeness and not selectively, or 
optionally. 

Nor can it be that all the three exclusions made on 
the basis of Satyam, jnanam, anantam taken together at 
one sweep operate as the doorway to determining the true 
nature of B. for purposes of Tat-pad§rtha$odhana. For, 
we see tha^ knowledge produced by the other text ‘VijnSnam 
anandam Brahma’ (Brb.Up. Hi, 9,28) where only VijSana 
and ananda are listed and Satyatva and anantatva are not 
mentioned at all, is also accepted as capable of producing a 
true knowledge of B. 

Tho’ the inclusion of other attributes of B. mentioned 
in other Vakhas of the ^ruti may be necessary for the 
purpose of Gunopasamhara in Upasana, as made out in ^’s 
bbi^a on B.S. (iii, 3, 12) there is no such necessity for 
similar gathering together of other attributes, not mentioned 
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in the text for purposes of direct comprehension of B. 
(Bfahmapratipatti). Consequently, there is no bar against 
treating the three terms Satyam, jSanam, anantam as 
competent to define the true nature of B, severally, as there 
is no possibility of over^pervasion of any of these attributes 
in their primary sense elsewhere. The purpose of giving 
more than one attribute is to make known that countless 
are the attributes of B. and each one of them is in itself 
capable of being a complete definition of B. 

There is no substance in Suresvara’s argument that the 
operations of the exclusions (vyavrttis) in the manner 
suggested does not necessarily make B. actually qualified by 
such vyavrttis as its adjuncts (vis’esanas), thereby making 
the predication a ‘SA-kbanciartha’ (synthetic judgement). 
Suresvara explains that the fact (hat B. is to be excluded 
from falsity, ignorance and limitation is not based on the 
expressed sense of those words, which are only reality, 
knowledge and infinitude. The excluded meanings are 
derived ones (Srlkikdrtka) from the consideration of the 
incompatibility which would otherwise arise as between the 
Nirguna texts which negative all attributes of B. and the 
present text Satyam, jfianam which seems to posit them 
of B. To remove this incompatibility and in the interest 
of giving precedence to the Nirguna ^ruti, the only way out 
is to construe the terms Satyam, jfianam etc. in terms of 
the exclusion of the opposites from B. There is no need 
therefore to admit that the exclusions of falsity, ignorance 
etc. from B. are also intrinsic characteristics of B. 
Therefore the Akhandarthatva of the text is not affected 
in the least. 

But granting that a judgement arising from a verbal 
proposition and predication about a given subject may not 
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include \t/ithia its objective content a derivative meaning 
or an adjunct obviously suggested by the disposition of the 
words of the given text read together with another predi> 
cation about the same subject in another ^ruti, still, when 
it comet to the question of determining the true nature of B. 
as intended by the ^rutis (which are the only means of 
knowing it), even an arthika vise$ana of B, such as its being 
qualified by the attributes of being excluded for ever from 
falsity, ignorance etc. will have to be admitted as part of 
its essence and cannot be dismissed as falling outside the 
scope of the Vakyartha. It is difficult for Advaita to come 
out of the labyrinth of Atad-Vyavrtti which it has built up 
for itself and got into. 

There is also a lurking fallacy in the argument that the 
resort to the exclusion of the opposites (atadvyavrtti) is the 
only way to reconcile the l^ruti Satyam,Jnanam, Anantam 
with the ‘Nirguna ^ruti’. Instead of stifling the sonorous 
voice of tbeTaitt. ^ruti *‘Brahmavid apnoti param Tadefi* 
bhyukti satyam jSanam anantam Brahma. Yo vedahihitam 
guhiyam”. , . and subjecting it to a tortuous process of Atad- 
vySvrtti why should one not accept in all sincerity and good 
faith that Supreme B. is indeed the .enence of reality, 
infinite knowledge and bliss? The so called 'Nirguna* 
^ruti’ itself enumerates as many as ten distinct positive.attri-’ 
butes: £ko devas Sarvabhutesu gudhas Sarvavygpl Sarva* 
bhutSntaratma, Karmadbyaksah SarvabhutSdhivasi, S3k;i 
Kevalah”, tapering off with the solitary **Nirgunasca”. 
The solitary ‘Nirguna* will have to be explained'in such a 
manner as would respect the august list of ten positive attri¬ 
butes given, instead of rescinding them at one stroke of the 
pen. It is possible to construe the solitary 'Nirguna.’ in 
the concatenation of majestic attributes to mean that B. is 
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at the same time free from all attributes associated with 
Prakrti,—an interpretation which has the sanction and 
approval of the Ekayana ^ruti; ‘Niranisto Niravadyah* and 
Sattvadayo na santise na santi Prakrta gunah (Visnu Purina 
i, 9,43), Traigunyavarjitam ajam and the 

Utsarga-apavada nyaya of Purvamimimsa. It may therefore 
be concluded that the efforts of the Advaitic Dialecticians 
to rely on the concept of Atadvyivrtti to establish Akhand* 
artha of both the Mahivakya and its subsidiaries are far 
from happy or successful. 

Suresvara himself in his Taitt.Up.Bhasya Vartika says 
in so many words that B. is defined as ‘anatam’ in the sense 
that it is qualified (visistam) by being isolated from cvcry« 
thing that has limited existence: 

Anantena antavadvastuvyavrttyawa Visesitam 

The same principle can be applied uniformly to all the 
attributes -'so as to directly inhere In B. on the basis of its 
own internal dynamics. That would knock off the bottom of 
Akhan^Srtha, so far as the subsidiary (aoantara) vakyas are 
concerned. 

By a strange irony of fate, Madhusudana himself, while 
apparently holding fast to Akhan4artha, describes his B. in 
the opening Mahgalacarana ^loka of his Adoaitasiddhi: 

SatyajiSnasukhStmakas Srutisirotthakhandadhlgocarak 
The first part here describes B. in positive terms using the 
word ‘Sukhatmaka’ meaning Satyajnananattdasvarupak, (atmS 
meaning svarupa or svabhiva^, This is at loggerheads 
with ‘AkhandSrthadhigocarah’, if ‘Akhandartha* ^s to boil 
down to mere negation of the opposites, without at the same 
time affirming the presence of satyatva, jnanatva, anandatva 
as the essence of B. in their own right and not their absence 
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thro’ courtesy of Atadvyavrtti. Tbi$ ambivalent attitude of 
Madhusudana is not unusual with Jhim. We sec him after 
establishing with all his strength of logic and convic¬ 
tion (?) that Brahman is absolutely ^NirSkaca’, (II p. 251) 
telling us sotto oofe “To my mind,, there is no Being higher 
than Gopika-Krsna” (Krsnat param kimapi tattvam aham 
na jane). It seems to be the privilege of Advaita to have 
an easy conscience ! 



*TAT TVAM ASI’ IN DEFENCE OF AKHANDARTHA 


The ajuthor of the Advaitasiddhi has attempted to 
answer many of the objections raised by VySsatirtha against 
the Akhan^Srtha interpretation of 'Tat tvam asi*. His main 
contention is that resort to Lak;ana on more than one term 
is justified because once the import of the Mahavakya in 
terms of the identity of the Jiva and Brahman has been 
established* there can be no objection to double Lakfana. 
This is not a proper way of argument. Even supposing that 
the Tatpasya is in favor of identity, such ‘identity’ can be 
accommodated in many other ways, short of 'Svarupa- 
aikya’ between Jiva and Brahman. The possibility of 
such 'Gauna-aikya* thro’ Jahal-laksana on any one of the 
ttyo teroM, at a time, has been expounded at length in 
respect of Tat tvam asi by the Dvaita Philosophers, in their 
writings. In insisting on its pound of flesh of Cinma- 
traikya, Advaita threatens to reduce both ‘Tat’ and ‘Tvam* 
to a vanuhiog point without a content. A bare ' identity ’ 
without reference to its correlates or any referents, makes no 
sense. Answering the objection that the acceptance of bare 
Cit as the purport of the MahavSkya would be nothing more 
than a tautology, Madhusudhana argues that even tho’ the 
Realist may accept that the property of ‘Citlvam’ is non- 
diiferent from itself, he cannot admit, with the Advaitin, 
that tV » a/m identical with its abodes (asrayas) the different 
Cits which to him are many. The Tg. rejoins that accord¬ 
ing to the Realists also, a given ‘Cittva’ is identical with 
its own asraya, viz. the Cit,—just as Brahman which is 
Git is the abode of its own Cittvam and non-different 
from it. The Logicians too admit the common property of 
'potness’ (gha^atva) subsisting in many pots (particulars) 
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at the same timei is in each case non-different from its 
Ssraya, without making ail the pots identical with one 
another. The objection of SiddhasSdhanata raised by the 
Nym. against the Advaita view cannot therefore be parried 
on the ground of ‘Cittvasraya-aikya* not being acceptable 
to the Dvaitin. 

The concept of Nirvis'esa-B is regarded as vital to 
Advaita by Madhusudana> tho’ Mandana himself is 
prepared to accept that B. is essentially sclf-luminOus and 
of the nature of bliss. But somehow under the influence 
of Suresvara, subsequent writers of Advaita have cultivated 
a partiality for the negative view of B. according to which 
the terms Satyam Jpanam etc., used in the definition ofB. 
are to be construed in terms of an exclusion of their 
opposites (atadvyavrtti) in B. to avoid conflict with the 
concept of Nirvisesa. The ascription of seemingly positive 
attributes like Satyaih JSanam are therefore said to be 
posited of B. from the VySvaharika angle. 

But this raises an inconvenient question whether these 
eliminations (Vyavrttis) are in themselves identical with 
B; or are different from Brahmanhood and therefore unreal 
(mithyS), The A-Siddhi argues that these Vyavrttis' are 
identical with B. Istapatteh Tad fvam Vyavrtteh Satyatvepi 
na dosafy (ii'. 205). In the same breath it also says that tho’ 
the'Vyavrttis are unreal (MithyS), it will not entail the 
acceptance of the same order of reality as Brahman' for the 
absence oT anrtatva (falsity), absence of knowledge (ajnanam) 
leading to Advaitahani (danger to the principle of one 
reality), because the excluded absence of falsity etc., and 
the exclusions themselves are both of them negated by the 
same sublating knowledge of B, when it arises : Ekabadhaka- 
badhyatvasya ubhayatra (ii. p.'205), 'T:\icTdrahgini 
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rejoins here that this is illogical and cannot be accepted a$ 
the absence of falsity and falsity both of which are in the 
nature of absolute non-existences (atyantabhava) in rela¬ 
tion to one another (paraspara atyaniabhavarSpa) they cannot 
be conceived as sublatablc in one and the same locus with 
reference to the same delimiting adjunct of such absence 
of absolute negations J The other plea of the Vyavrttis of 
anrtatva etc. from B, being necessary to counter any illusion 
or misconception about their possible presence in B. is 
equally untenable, as any such illusion has to be nullified 
by knowledge of the eve%;ishiniDg substrate Consciousness 
ofB. as in the case ofthe illusion of a post in regard to an 
anthiil by revealing the real nature of the substrate as an 
anthill and not as a man ! In the same way, it would be 
working at cross purposes to interpret positive attributes 
like Satyam, Jnanam predicated by the ^rutisin farfetched 
terms of absence of unreality, absence of ignorance and so 
on and induce an illusion which was not there and then 
set about to eradicate it by labored explanations.^ 

Another point agrued by Madhusudana is that pure 
consciousness is the import of Tat Tvam asi. It is self- 
esta|>lished at all times. But the acquisition of the knowledge 
of B.. as qualified per accidence by the attributes of Satyam, 
Jnanam etc. is indispensable to get rid of the ignorance 
about its true nature, But such knowledge o f B. as qualified 
pet, accidence h'j these attributes will not render that cogni- 
tion.of B. -an ‘ aspected one ’ (saprakaraka) even tho’ knowl- 

"i. Paraspara-atyantabhavarupayor ekatra ekavacchedena 
ekabadhakabadhyatvasya vaktum asakyatvat. (Tg. ii. 267) 

- il-f -Prak^alan^d dhi pankasya durad aspar§anam varam. 
(Prevention is better than cure). 
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edge of B. is Nisprakara. For, this knowledge in terms 
of its being Sarvajfia etc. by way of Upalaksana is not 
included within the body of the AkhandSrtba as part of its 
syntactic structure based on the words abd their meanings. 
This overlooks the fact that the wrong knowledge of B. now 
prevailing and which is to be eradicated is itself ‘aspectcd’ 
(saprSkara) and its correcting knowledge cannot but be 
‘aspected’. For a Nisprakarakajfiana can do no correction. 

Even if attributes like being the author of the world 
(jagatkaranatva) and all-knowingness are turned away 
from B. as not constituting its essence, because they are 
‘relative’ to something ‘ other than* B. (parapeksa), it 
is doubtful if even reality, ananda and such others could be 
struck down as not constituting the essence of B. In fact, 
the very words ‘ Brahma satyam ’ have been taken to 
signify that B, alone is real by some Advaitins. In such a 
predicament) it seems hazardous to agree that Satyam, 
jnanam, ananda should be treated as extraneous to B’s true 
nature. The importance given to Vyavrtti or exclusion of 
opposites smacks of Buddhist Apohavada. The way in 
which S. himself talks of B. as Nityasuddhamuktasvabhgvam 
is an unmistakable pointer that he can hbtdiy have approved 
of the penchant for VySvrtti exhibited by some of his over- 
enthusiastic followers. Mandana Misra, a senior contem¬ 
porary ofS., as well as Fadmapada and Vimuktatman are 
not so keen on turning satyam jfianam ananda into purely 
negative concepts, as we have seen, in the Introduction. 
Madhusudana himself talks with a double voice, as we have 
just seen. 

While dealing with the details of the Dvaita interpret¬ 
ation of Tat Tvam asi based on Lak»naon only one of the 
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terms at a time, Madhtlsud^na does dispute the authority 
of any of the precedents and sanctions of usage of parti¬ 
cular type of Ekapadalaksana, cited by Vyasatirtha and 
his predecessors from the Mahabhasya and its commentaries 
in support of the secondary meanings worked out by them 
in regard to Tattvam asi^ consistent with the trend of the 
illustrations given by Uddalaka. The A-Siddhi's review is 
directed more towards maintaining that in spite of these prece^ 
dentsy sanctions and authorities in support of the Dvaita 
intfarpretation, the intended purport of the illustrations and 
their wording still remains committed to Akhandartha in 
favor of Cinmatram» It also questions the propriety of the 
way in which the Dvaita interpretation aligns the contextual 

perspective of the illustrations to its requirements. 

( ■ 

We shall look into these points raised by the A-siddhi 
and its objections against the interpretations of certain 
crucial terms like ‘Anena Jivena Atmana, Apitah, Prajah 
ctCo in the Dvaita interpretation, in our review of them. 
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INADEQUAC3Y OF AKHAI^pARTHA INTER¬ 
PRETATION OF TAT TVAM ASI 

The Akhan43rtha interpretatioD of Tat Tvam Asi is 
coDcerned mainly with the three words Tat tvam asi. The 
entire scenario of the nine illustrations provided by 
Uddalaka and the exegetical details pertaining to the 
grammar, syntax and wording of the illustrations and their 
structural bearing in determining the import of the Upadesar 
fade into insignificance and have no vpl^e in drterminfbg 
the import. . .The terms of refereDce embodied in the illus¬ 
trations do not lend themselves easily to a Monistic inter¬ 
pretation in terms of the identity of Jiva and B. They 
clearly point to the possibility of visualisnrg a figurative 
identity between them as the purport. This may not 
commend itself to Advaita thought which is bent upon 
establishing a Svariipaikya between them. It is for this 
reason that it tries in various ways to explain away the 
unmistakable realistic trend of every one of the illustrations 
in various devious ways, short of throwing them overboard. 
Its preference for a double Laksana on both Tat and Tvam 
in terms of their Akhandartha empties the identity, reached 
after so much effort, of all content. The identity’ is reduced 
to a bare ‘Cit-tvam’ (consciousness) which is as innocuous 
as ‘innocuous’ can be, reducing both Tat and Tvam to a 
vanishing point. They are no longer what you and I 
believe them to be; or what modern scholars Eastern and 
Western may think of them, in their heart of hearts! But 
these are irrelevant to the traditional Siddhinta. 

In the circumstances then, no eyebrows need be raised 
if the i nterpretational approach of the Dyaita school is 
guided by resort to minimum amount of Laksana on any one 
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of th« terms at a time, according to the exigencies of the 
interpetation proposed. Those who would call it a running 
■away from the field may well pause to consider by what 
tumu they should call the running away from the primary 
senMS of both Tat and Tvam, to suit the Akhandartha ! Under 
Akhandartha, the game of philosophising does not seem 
to be worth the candle. As Vyasatirtha points out, the 
purport of Akhandartha is not ‘identity’ as such, which is a 
relation between two; but a bare consciousness (Cimaatram) 
without any referents. Such a bare consciousness by its 
' very nature is conceived to be self-shining (svaprakasa) and 
self-evident [svatassiddha). As such, it would require no 
Upades'a. 

The point is this. There needs must be an earlier pres¬ 
entation of bare consciousness as the Substrate (adhisfhana) 
of Cosmic illusion and its outcome of the illusory super¬ 
imposed experience of difference between Jiva and Brabman, 
before the Mahavakya could step in to put an end to it. But 
for the presentation of bare Consciousness as the substrate, 
earlier, there could be no experience of Jtvesvarabkeda from 
which humanity is suffering, according to Advaita. In order 
to get rid of this incubus which has come to grip humanity, 
in spite of the presentation of bare consciousness all along 
as the substrate, the Mahavakya will have to embody within 
its thought-content, a presentation of the identity in essence 
of Tat and Tvam. Without such a presentation, the Maha¬ 
vakya will be powerless to dislodge the illusory experience of 
Jtvesoarabheda, which has been dogging the footsteps of Jivas, 
in ^teof the self-shining of the Cinmatram as the substrate 
and reveal the truth. If all that the Mahavakya establishes 
and reveals is only the bare consciousness, which has been 
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there even during the pendency of the Bheda-bkrama^ it could 
hardly lay claim to destroy the illusion and reveal the truth: 
Vdkydt prdk Caitanya-ajndney bhedabhramasca na syat. Adkisfhdna^ 
jndndbhdodty Mahdvdkyena bktdabhrdniinivrUiscana syat, Bhrama- 
kdla-jndtdd adhisphdndd adhika^abodhandi (Nym, ii, J). If the 
Mahavakya should include within its scope of purport', a 
presentation of the identity of Tat andTvam, the judgmci^t 
arising from it would cease to be an Akhandartha and 
become a ‘Sa-khandartha’. That apart, the import of the 
Mahav^ya as bare consciousness would be indistinguishable 
from that of the subsidiary Laksana-vakya of Satyam jndnam 
ananlam devoted to Tatpadarthasodhana^ as it has also been 
construed on the basis of Laksana and Atadvyavrtti in 
terms of bare being or Consciousness : Mahdvdkyosya avdniara^ 
vdkyena gatdrthatvam ca sydt, 

Prakas'atman in his Vivarana advances an explanation 
Uhat the presence of two terms Tat and Tvam connoting 
pfima facie two distinct entities is necessary to facilitate the 
case for Laksana to overcome the difficulty of their identity 
in view of the contradictory nature of their primary'senses. 
The second term is thus necessary to help sustain the Laksana 
on the basis of their apposition (sarmnddhikaranya) of two 
mutually contradictory association of ideas. Vyasatirtha 
argues that such an explanation cannot be accepted, For^ 
the opening words of the Khan da Sad eva idamagre dsti 
refers to Sat as the only existent (according to the Advaita 
interpretation) and it is followed by other statements sudh 
, as “All beings have their root in Sat, their abode atid support 
in It^ as well as the statement that in deep sleep the self-gets 
united with the Sat, As the Sat is and must be the same as 
the Buddha Git (according to the Advaita view^ in the 
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interest ofEkavSkyata between **Sad eva” resting on Cin- 
•mStraikya, it should be possible to dispense with the term 
‘Tat* and keep close to ‘Cinmatram’ throughout the discourse 
of the Sad-Vidya of which ‘Tat tvam asi’ forms part. The 
Cinmatram (referred to as ‘Sat’ in the beginning) would 
serve as the subject of the entire discourse and alt that 
would be necessary to complete the instruction would be to 
sum up, keeping the ‘ Sat ’ steadily and unwaveringly in 
view and convey by implication and continuity of thought 
(“You arc) THAT PURE CONSCIOUSNESS (Sat)’’, 
it cannot be denied that SAT stands for Cit. As a matter of 
fact, the only justification to go in for Laksana at all in the 
interpretation of a given Vakya according to established 
norms of Exegesis is the incompatibility of cogent syn¬ 
tactic relation between given terms in a sentence, in their 
expressed senses. No doubt a sentence cannot consist of a 
single word in isolation. But the basis or ground for 
Laksana is always the incompatibility of their syntactic 
relation, as they stand worded, in their primary senses 
and not in the mere presence of a second word as such as the 
Vivaranakara would have us believe. That being so, the 
juxtaposition of Tvam asi would satisfy the criterion with¬ 
out the help of ‘Tat’ (already supplied by the initial ‘Sat’), 
As Sat the Cinmatram is ever present and runs through 
and through the entire discourse, it should be possible to 
hold that what the Advaita philosophy wants to establish 
by insisting on the actual presence of the word ‘Tat’ could 
be met satisfactorily with ‘ Cit ’ understood right along as 
the subject of Akhandartha and brought into focus for the 
final Upadesa. 



THE DVAITA INTERPRETATION OF 
TAT TVAM ASI IN PERSPECTIVE 


The Advaita interpretation of Tattvamasi attaches 
more importance to what it calJs the Tatparya at the expense 
of the grammatical disposition of the words of the pro¬ 
position and concurrent details provided by the illustrations 
intended to elucidate the purport as such. This Tatparya 
is said to be one of identity or non-differcncc between 
Jiva and B. But if such identity is to be presented as 'a 
constituent part the Tatparya or its content, the V&ky^tba 
wopld have to be treated as Sakhanda (synthetic). That 
is not acceptable to Advaita. It has therefore ultimately 
opted to define this identity as nothing more than ‘‘bare 
consciousness’’ Cinmatram. But this makes the position 
so innocuous that Cinmatram being indeterminate would 
be powerless to eradicate beginningUss illusion of one’s being 
different from Brahman from which the Jivatman is ailing 
from time immemorial. It is therefore necessary and 
imperative to agree to treat the sentence Tattvamasi as a 
well coordinated statement of its constituent parts like any 
other grammatical sentence and "take he help of Lak^ana to 
the extent absolutely necessary. This is what the Dvaita 
tradition of interpretation has chosen to do, by keeping 
the resort to Laksana to the barest minimum, as we shall 
see in due course. 

The analogy of Soyam Devadattah cited by Advaita 
in support of Double Laksana would not be applicable 
to Tattvamasi. For Devadatta is one and the same person 
connected with a past and a present environment! But the 
case of the Jivatman and B. is on a different footing/ It 
is not yet an established fact accepted by everyone that the 
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individual self of Man and the Supreme Being of Scriptures 
are one and the same. Unlike in the case of Devadatta, the 
personal identity or svarQpaikya of Jiva and B, in the trans- 
mi^atory state of the Jiva is out of the question. Nor is 
their identity in the supermundane state supported by the 
gratis (See R.V. x, 90,2c: Chan. Up. viii,12,3 ; 

B.S. i. 1, i9 ; iv, 4, 17). Such identity is also opposed to 
reason and experience. If there are certain identity texts 
to all appearances, the dualistic texts are legion. There¬ 
fore, it becomes necessary to have the Tattvam asi and 
other texts scrutinized with care and circumspection. 

No doubt, the phrasing “Tat tvam asi” appears, at 
first sight, to proclaim an identity between them. But so 
do many other texts in the ^rutis with reference to many 
others, as for instance “Puruso va idam sarvam”, “Yaja- 
manah Prastarab”, “Adityo Yupah“, “Ayur vai ghrtam”, 
“Tvara Yajfiah” and statements like ‘Raja rijtram’, 
^Aham Kratuh*, *Aham yajfiah’ based on case ap|>osition 
(vibhaktisamSnadhikara^ya). These are not accepted at 
their face value even by Advaitins, 

Moreover, ‘Tat tvam asi’ is not an isolated statement, 
standing by itself. It has a history, a background and a 
context in which it is set. It has also a large number of 
speaking illustrations drawn from life and experience, 
intended to make its meaning clear. All these facts have 
to be taken into account and weighed properly before 
venturing to draw a final conclusion. It will not do to rush 
to any hasty conclusion, ignoring these details and relying 
on the seemy side of the words: Tat tvam asi. 

There is a prevailing misconception among many Advaita 
scholars and others besides that the philosophers of the Dvaita school 
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adopt an ostrieh like attitude to the existence of the 'Advaita-Smtis'' 
and deny their very existence. This is not true. The following 
observations of Jayatirtha, the celebrated commentator on 
Madhva, should remove this misconception, once fdr 
all. Says Jayatirlha : '^We do not deny that such texts (seeming 
to favor identity of Jtva and S. or the unreality of the world)exist, 
or that the words in which they are couched do not possess the 
meanings assigned to them. What we deny is that the import 
of such passages is the unreality of the world (or identity 
of Jlva and B.) For, absence of conflict with sound 
reasoning is the criterion for taking the apparent meaning 
of a passage to be the intended import also. But in the 
present case, we have shown that there is serious conflict 
with sound reasoning in accepting the apparent meaning 
of the passage, as its real import” (J.NS.p.601)’. 

The Advaita interpretation of Tattvamasi practically 
closes its eyes to the significance of the context in which 
^vetaketu on his return from the Gurukula becomes haughty 
and egoistical. This may be expected to give a clue to the 
probable nature of the correcting instruction and its drift, 
which the father thinks it fit to impart to him, to bumble his 
pride and awaken in him a due sense of the limitations of 
human knowledge and understanding and the need to dive 
deeper into the heart of the Scriptures to understand the exact 
place of Man in God’s Universe, 

Instead, Advaita has given prominence and priority to 
the postulation of what it calls EkavijnanenaSarvavijSanam, 
reading into it its metaphysical theory of the unreality of the 
Universe as an ‘effect’ (karya) or more precisely a ‘Vivarta*, 


1. For Text sec my ‘Philosophy of Madhvacarya’ p. 207. '■ 
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with Brahman as the substrate of its illusory appearance. 
The human self itself, having somehow lapsed from its 
original state of Brahmanhood thro’ beginningless Ignor¬ 
ance (Avidya), has to shake itself free from it and get back 
to its original Brahmanhood. But the self as such cannot 
come under the scope of the formula of Ekavijhanena saroaoijhSnam 
either as a transformed 'effect' (kdrya) of B. or its *Vivarta’, 
The maxim is therefore irrelevant to ‘Tattvam asi’. We 
have already seen how the Farinama and Vivaria inter¬ 
pretations of Ekavijnanena Sarvavijnanam are unsustainable 
on logical and exegetical grounds and that therefore the 
real message of Ekavijhanena Sarvavijnanam has to be 
sought in the supremacy of B. and the dependence of all 
finite reality of matter and spirits on B, for its existence and 
functioning,—a conclusion which can be seen reflected in 
the concluding statement—Aitadatmyam idamsarvam ("tat 
tvam asi”) as Uddalaka’s exhortation to his son, to acquire 
such a knowledge and achieve freedom from the trans- 
migratory life and enjoy the bliss of selfhood in communion 
with such a Brahman. 

The probability of this (latter) view being the more 
faithful to the context and the background of the preamble 
of the recital of Cosmic creation by the Supreme after 
taking thought (tad aiksata) seems to be strongly suggested 
by one of the nine illustrations with which Uddalaka has 
enlivened his teaching. It is the illustration which is 
bound to make the Monist feel uncomfortable. It is the 
illustration of a person charged with ‘theft’ and of being in 
possession of what does not belong to him (apahdrsti, steyam 
akarsit) and brought to trial. It is difHcult to appreciate 
the propriety and relevancy of such an illustration to a 
Monistic point of view, in which the human soul is ignorant 
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of its real high status and is suffering as a consequence. It 
has to be pitied and awakened to a sense of its glory, like 
the Rijakumara of the legend, who by living from childhood 
among shepherds believed himself to be a shepherd’s son 
and behaved as such. Anyway, ignorance of what belongs 
to one’s self by right is not ‘theft’ nor is the ignorant person an 
Impostor. The whole background of ‘theft’ and ‘imposture’ 
surrounding this illustration given by Uddalaka is singularly 
inappropriate, out of place and repugnant to a Monistic 
approach to the interpretation of Tat tvam asL 



DVAITA INTERPRETATION OF TAT TVAM ASI 
IN ITS EXEGETICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The Dvaila interpretation of Tat tvam asi is based on 
two different ways of splitting of the words into ‘Tat Tvam 
asi’ and ‘Atat Tvam asi’. The latter is adopted by 
Madhvacarya in his Bhasya on the Ghandogya Up. and in 
his Visnutattvanirnaya, after a critical examination of the 
wording of the illustrations given in the text, their syntactic 
bearings, the context and the recital of Cosmic Creation^ 
in the beginning, all of which arc overwhelmingly in favor 
of recognising intrinsic difference between Jiva and B, and 
justify the Padaccheda At at Tvam Asi which is not open to 
any grammatical objection. It is based on Savarnadirgha- 
sandhi between the final long vowel in the preceding word 
Atma followed by the short vowel (initial) of the following 
word ‘Atat’ (if the reading Atat tvam asi is adopted). The 
advantage of the reading Atat tvam asi is that its adoption 
will do away with the necessity of going in for Laksana on 
any of the terms Tat or Tvam. It will take the bull by 
the horns and establish Svarupabheda of Jiva and B* 
without any room for doubt or beating about the bush. The 
other reading has also been adopted by Madhva in his 
Glia-Tatparya^ as being in accord with the metaphysical 
dependence of all finite reality on B. expressed in the 
concluding part, by way of peroration, in terms of Aitad^^ 
dimyam idam Sarvam, 

The other commonly accepted reading “Tat tvam asi“ 
would any way require the help of Laksana or secondaiy 
construction, for both the Dvaita and the Advaita inter¬ 
pretations, as a matter of unavoidable necessity. For, 
Advaita too does net and cannot posit an identity between 
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Tat and Tvam in their literal sense. This fact is very 
important to be noted. For mtfst, laymny who hear Godmen 
giving public lectures on the Upanisads, **Tat Tvam asi’’ is a 
matter of ‘Open Sesame’. It is not. (See text from Viveka- 
cudamani 244 of S. quoted in the Introduction.) 

The point is this. Resort to Lak;ani is optional for the 
Dvaita interpretation. It tan do without it. Advaita cannot 
do without going in for Laksaoa. The Dvaita interpret¬ 
ation can manage with a single Laksana on any one of the 
terms, at a time. This is not possible for the Advaita. It 
is compelled to go in for double Laksana, simultaneously, 
which involves Kalpana-Gaurava. 

Madhva himself is not averse to Laksana in the inter¬ 
pretation of ^Abbeda gratis*. He has shown there are 
precedents for Ekapadalaksana of such identity texts in the 
Brahmasutras: Tadgunasaratvat tutadvyapades'ah (ii, 3, 28) 
and Ata evopama Suryakadivat (tii, 2,18). He has also 
identified some grounds for such Laksana in regard to the 
identity texts: (SeeBSFC. Vpl. II, pp. 216, HI, p. 102) 
Svatantrye ca Visistatve sthanamatyaikyayor api 
Sadrsye caikyavak samyak savakisa yathe$tatah 
SadrsySeca PradhSnatvit svatantryld api va abhidSm 
Ahur Isena Jivasya na svarupabhidim kvacit (AV) 

Commentator Jayatirtha has explained the types of 
Laksana they presuppose. There is authentic literary evi¬ 
dence of Jayatirtha’s Guru Aksobhya TIrtha having had a 
disputation with Vidyaranya on the Tattvam asi text at 
which the celebrated Vedanta Desika of the Ramanuja school 
acted as umpire and declared Aksobhya the victor. No 
record of the arguments employed by the two sides has come 
down. The earliest writer of the Dvaita school to develop an 
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impressive aad colorful pattern of arguments in favor of a 
Dvaita interpretation of the Tattvamasi text based on 
Laksana and POrva-Mimamsa nyayas and grammatical 
sanctions and precedents from the VySkarana ^astra is 
Visaudasacarya of V5daratnavali~^zmc^, It is possible that 
he might have had access to some of the arguments used 
in the debate between Aksobhya and Vidyaranya earlier^. 

He was followed by Vyasatirtha who has incorporated 
his materials and made substantial additions of his own by 
his elaborate analysis and criticism of the Advaita inter-' 
pretations in their textual details and the intricacies of the 
Akhandarthavada and arguments in its favor in the works 
of Suresvara and others. 

Both Visnudasacarya and Vyasatirtha refer to Fanini’s 
Sutra Supamsuluk (vii, 1,39) which provides for the deletion 
of the case endings of a Nama-pada without affecting their 
case senses. This would enable us to construe ‘Tat’ in the 
sense of as many as four cases traceable to corresponding 
passages in the discourse of Uddilaka such as “Being 
ensouled by this life giving Supreme Being (Jivena atmana) 
the Vrksa'Jiva imbibes water and flourishes happily (Chan, 
Up. vi, 11, 1). All these Beings have tbeir root, abode 
and support in Sat (vi, 8, 4). 

1. The English translation of the Vddaratnavali with notes 
has been published by Prof. Edwin Gerow (American Oriental 
Society Trans. Series VoL ii, 1990> New Haven, Connecticut.) 

2. The incident of the debate has been recorded in Brahma- 
tantra Svatantra Jeer's Muvvayirappadi Gurupararapara 
VaibhavaprakaSika (Tamil) of the Ramanuja school and by 
Mahacarya of the same school. For details see my HDSV. 
(1981). Jayatirtha alludes to his teacher's victory over a 
redoubtable Advaita adversary in verse 5 of his c. on Madhva's 
BSB. 



EXPLANATIONS BASED ON LAK$ANA ON ‘TAT’ 

(1) Identity resting on grounds of association has been 
referred to by the author of the MahabhSsya as a recognised 
mode of expression. He cites the example: Vasanta adhya- 
yanam, under Panini iv, 2, 63 (‘Spring study’). Tho’ 
there is no object of study called Spring study, the object 
of study is entitled to be called ‘Vasanta’ as it is studied 
during Spring (Vasantasahacaritam adhyayanam Vasantah). 
The close association of Jiva with B. is borne out by many 
^rutis: Dva suparna sayuja sakhaya (Mund.Up. iii, 1,1). 
Madhusudana contends here that this l^ruti docs not refer to 
Jiva and B. as the two birds always together but only to 
‘antahkarana and Jiva’ (A-Siddhi ii, 295). This goes against 
the finding of Sankara’s Sutrabbasya on i, 2, 11 where the 
two birds have been identified in the Siddhanta as Jiva and 
B, It will be remembered the Antaryimi Brahmana also 
speaks of the Jivatman as being always under the constant 
impulsion of the Antaryami, not to speak of the jTvaS being 
under the constant control of B. in the waking, dream and 
susupti states and beyond. 

(2) Identity in virtue of basic and fundamental 
relation with another: Tadamtatvena Tad iti vyapadesa^. 
In his commentary on Panini’s Sutra ‘Samarthah padavidhih 
(ii, 1, I) ’ the term Samarthah (competent) figuratively stands 
for ‘words which are competent for syntt^tic relationship 
with another word in a compound formation; SamarthS* 
sritah padavidhih. Such angangibhava relation between 
Jiva and B. is repeatedly proclaimed by Uddalaka in his 
discourse: Sanmula imas Sarvah prajah sadayatanas sat- 
pratisthah (vi, 8, 4), 
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(3) The language of identity is also used in teferring to 

that which is the source of another : The Brahmana was 
His Face (referring to the Virat Purusa from whose face the 
Brahmana is said to have been produced x, 90, 12). 
Corresponding reference in Uddalaka’s discourse can be seen 
in Saumulas somya imah prajas sadayatanSs satpratisthSh 
(Chan, vi, 8, 4), Toyena Jivan Vyasasarja bhumyam (Mah. 
N. Up, I, 4). Sankara’s Bhasya on B.S. ii, 3, 17 quotes a 
Sruti “All these Atmans come out of Him ( ) besides 

Mund. Up. ii, 1, 1 “Tathaksarad vividhas Somya bbavah 
prajayantc tatra caivapiyanti” and explains that this refers 
to the genesis of the Jivas ; jhatmanam utpattipralayau vcytit. 
Tho’ the quotation occurs in the Purvapaksa, it does not 
take away the authenticity of the Sruti which may of course 
be suitably explained by the Siddhantin in the sense that the 
genesis of the Jiva is with reference to his embodiment only 
and not of his Svarupa, as every Vedantin will have to do. 
Commenting on Panini’s SQtra Ig yanas samprasaranam 
(i, 1, t5) the MahabhSsya says the vowels i, u, r, 1 born of 
Samprasarana (vowel gradation) are designated as ‘Sampra- 
sarana* by metonymy, just as the young one of a crow is 
called a crow and the offspring of a hawk is called a hawk. 
The Jivas owe their genesis (embodiment) to the Lord. 

(4) Identity by reason of Dependence on another: 
Tad^adhinatvat Tad iti vyapadesah. The reference to husked 
rice as *grain’ in the Vcdic passage Dkanyam asi dhinuhi 
Devin ‘Thou art the grain, Gladden the heart of the Devas” 
has been explained by the MImamsakas as a laksanika 
prayoga based on dependence: Dhanyadhinotpattike tan- 
dule dhanyas'abdaprayogah. This can be extended to the 
Jivas as we see from Sanmulah sarvah prajas sadayatanas 
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satprati^thah (Chan, vi, 8,4). This principle of interpret¬ 
ation has been utilised by Madhva: 

Yadadhina yasya satta tat tadityeva bhanyate 

Vidyamane vibhedepi mitho nityam svarupatah. 

This is corroborated by the following passage from the 
Chan.Up. Verily^ they do not call them speeches, eyes, cars 
or minds. They call them ‘Pranas* for they are all (from) 
‘Pranas* (v, 1,15) 

(5) Reference in terms of Identity in virtue of resem¬ 
blance or by extension of signification. This principle of 
interpretation is embodied in Panini*s Sutra ^Bahugana- 
vatudati Sankhya (i- 1,23}’ It is pointed out by Patanjali 
that it is not the purpose of the Sutra to designate the words 
bahu, gana, vatu and dati as numerals (sankhya)* For in 
that case, numerals like eka, dvi would not be compre¬ 
hended by the Sutra ‘Sankhyapurvo dviguh’ (ii, 1,52) in 
view of the specific rule of interpretation Krtrima akrtrima- 
yoh krtrime karyasampatyayah”. The diflSculty is met by 
Patanjali saying that the expression ^Sankhya’ in the Sutra 
is not meant to be a designation. It is used merely to convey 
the sense of similitude : Bahuganavatu4atayah Sankhyavad 
bhavanti. The term ‘Sankhya’ (Numeral) has therefore to 
be taken by laksana to stand for ‘Sankhyavat’, tho’ the 
suffix ‘vat’ expressing similitude is not actually used in the 
Sutra, Patanjali observes : Antarena api vatim atideso 
bhavati: An extension of reference is permissible even in 
the absence of the use of the term ‘vat’ (like)- For 
example, we call X ‘Brahmadatta’ even tho’ he is not 
really Brahmadatta, just because he is ‘like Brahmadatta’.' 
Such resemblance in point of attributes ofjhana, anand^ etc, 
in a limited sense, is present in the Jivas in relation to B. 
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which has been mentioned by Badarayana as one of the 
grounds of the identification of Jlva with B. figuratively : 
Tadgunasaratvattu Tadvyapadesah. The probative value 
of the Sutra in respect of this principle of interpretation is 
not affected by the different way in which this Sutra has 
been understood in Sankara’s Bhasya with special refer¬ 
ence to Buddhi and Jiva. The Mimamsakas also admit the 
principle of extension based on similarity as in Adityo 
Yupah—the Sacrificial Post is the Sun(Sarupyat P.M.S. 
i,4,27). 



fiXAMtLES OF LAKSANA BASED ON *TVAM’ 

(6) The moon is commonly said to be between the 
branches of El tree when it is pointed out to a youngster by 
his parent. This is known asthe‘l^akbSchandranyaya’. Here, 
the term ^akha (branch) signifies the vicinity of branches 
(^akhasadeiya) by Laksana. Likewise^ B. which is always 
nearest to the Jiva as Sarvantaratara and dwells in his heart 
(Gita 18, 61) may well be designated by the term *Tvam’,. 
meaning You are always by the side of Brahman ; Tvat- 
sadesyam Brahma. 

(7) Brahman is the highest sustaining Force behind 
the jIva and may be referred to as *Tvaro’ even as the 
Brahmin is spoken of in the Puranas as *‘The Brahmana is 
all the gods’' in the sense of his being the mainstay of all 
the other Varnas : 

Brahmano vai Sarva devatah Tah sarva Vedavidi 

Brahmane vasanti. 

(8) B. being the source of all may be identified with 
the Jiva (Tvam) in the same way as the handful of Darbha 
grass used in the Sacrifice is referred to in the Brahmana 
text as YajamSnah Prastara^. Such extended applications 
on different grounds have been recognised by Jaimini in his 
P.M.S. (i, 4, 23) : ^‘Tatsiddhi jatis3rupya. . . . 

A one-way LakfanS at a time may therefore be ade¬ 
quate to meet the situation created by Tat tvam asi. A 
two-way Laksana at one and the same time is therefore super¬ 
fluous and unnecessary to make sense out of the proposition, 
in the light of the background and the spirit and letter of 
the many illustrations given to bring out the significance of 
the conclusion Tat Tvam asi. MoreoverJahadajahallaksana 
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is Forced to reintroduce a part of the denoted sense (a'akyai- 
kadesa) of Tat viz. ^uddhacit, which it had abandoned 
earlier on account of incompatibility of anvaya in associ* 
ating Cinmatram with the act of thinking (aksata) and 
Triyrtkarana. In contrast, the procedure of Jaballaksani 
adopted by the Dvaita interpretation is free from this 
drawback. 

The illustrations given by Uddalaka cannot be diverted 
to the support of the thesis of identity. We shall sec-some¬ 
thing of A-Siddhi’s desperate attempts to explain away the 
inadequacy Of these illustrations from the Advaita point of 
view. Even Vacaspati Misra in his Bhdmati has rejected 
the claim of the rivers becoming identical with the Sea 
waters and ridicules the idea in his commentary on B.S. 
ij4, 22 : He asks “What do you mean by ‘rivers’ ? Do 
you mean the water atoms or their particular structural 
configuration or the new entity evolved by the combination 
of atoms ? Since the particular structural configuration or 
the new entity produced by the combination of atoms is 
bound to get merged when they enter the Sea, what remains 
there then to become one with the sea ? As for the water atoms 
belonging to the rivers, they must indeed be different and 
distinct from those of the waters of the Sea. Likewise,' 
they too will have to be different from the Sea”. Further 
comment is needless here. 

Apart from the incongruity of the illustrations, with 
the.-Monistic position, the phrasing of the accompanying 
words of the illustrations is also often far from being appro¬ 
priate to the requirements of a Monistic interpretation. 
For example, in the illustration of juices and the rivers: . 

Sati sampadya na viduh Sali Sampadyamahe iti Sata 
Sumya tada Sampanno bhavati, Sata agamya na viduh 
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Sata igacchamaha iti. Difference is writ large on these state¬ 
ments made in the Dar;^antika passages (vi, 9, 2) : Sarvi^' 
prajas sati sampadya na vidus sati sampadyamahe iti Sata 
agamya na vidus Sata igacchamaha iti (vi, 19, 2). It is 
clear from such statements that it is the failure to discern the 
existing difference between themselves and the Sat, while 
being lodged in it and while coming out of it, for which 
they are punished with return to rebirth. 

Take the case of the rivers mingling with the Sea. After 
rising from it they get back to their original place viz. the 
Ocean. The Ocean remains the seme as before, says the Upa- 
nisad: Sa Samudra eva bhavati. What does this mean 
or is intended to mean? If the intention is to declare 
that the rivers become the Sea itself” as Radhakrishnan 
translates it (Principal Upantsads p. 460), Sanskrit Grammar 
would require it to be properly worded as Tah samudra eva 
bhavanti with the subject and the predicate both in the plural. 
Will it not be not only grammatically correct but factually 
also true that the Ocean remains the same irrespective of 
the rivers coming in and going out of it, suggesting by 
implication that irrespective of Jivatmans going out and 
coming back to it, the Supreme B. remains unaffected by 
their comings and goings, as pointed out by Madhva in his 
comment on the SthitaprajSa compared to the ocean remain¬ 
ing unaffected by the inflow and outflow of sensations Na 
hi Samudras Saritpraves'a-apraves'adinimitta-vrddhihrlsau 
bahutarau prapnoti, prayatnam vS karoti (M.GB. ii, 70). 

Let us take the illustration of Susupti. It is said that 
in deep sleep the Jiv3tman enters into *Sva’ (accusative 
case). If this should mean that the jTva in Susupti becomes 
one with the Sat (SVA), meaning his own ‘being’, the 
reflexive pronoun ‘Svam’ will have to be read as 'Svena* 
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to agree with the predicative apito bhavati according to 
Sanskrit Grammar. Looking to the use of the accusative 
Svam, it would appear that ‘Sva* has been used to denote 
the Supreme Being whom the Jiva is said to enter in Susupti. 
The use of the term ‘Sva’ to denote the Supreme Being is 
authenticated by the Sutrakara in DyubhvSdySyatanam 
Svoriabdat (B.S. i, 3, 1). Sankara’s Bhasya on this SOtra 
acknowledges that the word *SVA’ stands for ‘Atman’ 
referred to in the VisayavSkya in Mund.Up. ii. 2, 5. “Know 
Him only as the Atman and give up all other talk”. 
Sankara affirms here that the word Atman in the Upa- 
ni^ads too receives its true sense only when understood to 
refer to the Paramatman and not in any other sense, the other 
senses ruled out being not only Prakrti (i, 3, 3) but the 
Vijnanatman as well: Pranabhrcca (1,3, 4). 

In the illustration of the bird tied to its tether, the 
concluding words of the Darstantika Vakya : Tan manalii 
pranam eva upasrayate Pranabandhanam hi Manah (GhSn. 
Up. vi, 8> 2) the references cannot be to the Mind and 
Prana alone, as such, but implicitly to the JIva and B. also 
to sustain the parallelism in thought between the illustration 
and the illustrated. There is no point in stopping with 
the Mind and Prana. For in the opening words in vi, 1, 8 
Yatraitat Purusas svapiti Sata sampanno bhavati, the Jivat- 
roan is stated to go to sleep in the Sat (yatra). The sampatti 
is necessarily with the Sat for the sleeping self. Consistent 
with this, the reference to Manah reposing in PrSna has 
naturally to be taken to refer to what happens to the 
Jlvatman and not to what happens to the Mind or the bird. 
Manah and Prana have therefore to be understood in the 
extended sense of the Self and the Supreme. Otherwise, 
the drs^anta pairs and the Darstantika pairs will not be 
properly connected and balanced. There is no difficulty in 
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applying the words Manah and Prana to jTva and B. either 
etymologically or by Upalaksana^ of which the former would 
be more in keeping with ^astramaryada (Scriptural norm)v 
Similarly in the case of the Tree and its life-giving 
principle- The reference to the tree withering away (when 
the lifc-principle leaves it) and its drinking the water given 
to its roots and enjoying itself (Peplyamdno modamdnaii) » 
Hot to the tree as an insentient entity but to the Vrkya-Jiva 
as such. The Jiva-Atma by whose energising entry and 
presence in it (Anena Jivena atmana anupravistah pepiya^ 
mand modaiiianah) is not the Vrksa-Jiva but the Supreme' 
Being. Vrksajiva cannot aSbrd to continue to keep the 
tree alive without himself being inwardly sustainted by the 
Antaryami-B. The significance of the ‘anuprabhava’ of 
theJIva-Atman into the Vrksa-Jiva can be gathered from 
the statement of the Tailt, Up. ‘^Tat srstva tadeva anu- 
pravisat*^ (ll, 6). That the Jiva-Atma’ by whose presence 
in it the tree is stated to be able to drink the water and be 


happy must be B. as such and not the Vrksa-Jiva as such is 
confirmed by the use of the same word ‘Jiva-Atma earlier 
in the same Adhyaya of the Chan,Up. (vi, 2, 2) as the: 
Divine Being who educes name and form and brings about 
Trivrtkarana of the primal substances of Tejobanna, Wc 
have the authority of B.S. ii, 4, 20 and Sankara’s comment¬ 
ary on it that ^'it is the considered Siddhanta of all the 
Upanisads that Paramesvara alone is the author of Nama- 
rupavyakarana and Trivrtkarana (See S.B.S.B. ii, 4,20). 
The Vrksa-Jiva who flourishes by drinking the water given 
to the roots must necessarily be different from the Jiva- 
Atman’ the author of Trivrtkarana and Cosmic Creation. 


The relation between the Vrksa-Jiva and theJiva-Atma who^ 


makes hirux^ourish and enjoy himself by entering into him' 


wpi^d be similar to the relation between TVAM and TAT^i 
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It would be a mistake to suppose in respect of the seed 
of the Banyan fruit which ^vetaketu is asked to cuf open 
(vi, 13,1) that the term ‘anima’ is used to refer to the tiny 
seed itself. The whole purpose of UddSlaka would be nulli* 
fied if we are to go away with the impression that it is by 
the innate power of the tiny seed of the fruit alone that the 
mighty Nyagrodha is alive and upstanding. It would not be 
proper to hold that the Vatakanika (tiny seed) by itself has 
the power to produce the Vatavrksa: Vatakanikdyam iva 
Vatavrksasaktih (as assumed in the Advaita interpretation). 
If that be so, there would be no need for the father to ask 
the son to break open one of the tiny seeds themselves and report 
what he sees inside it. On getting the reply that he secs 
‘nothing’ the father enlightens him that it is by the invisible 
power hidden inside the tiny seed itself that the mighty 
Nyagrodha has come into being. This distinction between 
the tiny seed and the unseen Power within it is very important 
and holds the key to the secret. The tiny seed and the 
invisible Power energising it are referred to by the Upa- 
nisad by using two different words ‘anvyah’ in the feminine 
plural (referring to the tiny seeds) ImS dhSnah’ and the 
word ‘anima’ in the masculine singular referring to the 
hidden principle. 

As a last resort, Advaita interpretation may seek to 
rely on ^‘AitadStmyam idam sarvam” in support of the 
identity thesis. But in the light of all that has been said 
about the failure of the illustrations to support the identity 
thesis, the phrase “Aitadatmyam idam sarvam”* immedi¬ 
ately preceding Tat (tvam asi) could be understood in a 


1. Etad sad atma yasya ityeva astu vyakhyanim atma ^abdastu 
Svamitvarthah Bhavapratyayatu Parasyapi vyarlhah. EtcnaAita¬ 
datmyam Etat-sodmikam Eta&jam Ui siddkyati (J. VTN-tika). 
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sense more in keeping with the reality and multiplicity of 
Cosmic life depending for all time on the One Supreme Being 
for its genesis, existence and functioning as the Sole ruling 
Power over all. 

Rejecting the foregoing interpretation of Aitadatmyam 
of the Dvaita school, as a Taddhita formation of ‘Etadatma^ 
where the derivative suSix is understood to convey the sense 
of‘what belongs^ to the Atman (Brahman)^ the A-Siddhi 
argues that the sufBx ‘syan’ is authorised only in the sense 
of the substantive (svarthc syaii) as in Sukham eva Saukf^am* 
and is therefore to be preferred to the other sense of 
^belonging to’ (ctadlyam) Eiadiyam ityarihe sjano avidhdndij 
prayogdbhdvacca (II, p^ 295). 

However, the abstract sense of aitadatmyam is super¬ 
fluous and serves no purpose, in the Advaita interpretation. 
If instead of its superfluity thesufflx could be understood in a 
more relevant, purposeful and exceptional sense of ‘belong¬ 
ing to’ in keeping with the contextual setting, recital of 
Cosmic evolution by the Supreme B. thro’ irivrtkarana and 
the spirit and the letter of the illustrations given by Udda- 
laka to illustrate the purport of the Upadesa, it deserves to 
be taken into account (as the Dvaita interpretation has 
done). Here, Jayatirtha cites the authority of the Maha^ 
bkasya of Patanjali on Panini Grammar, in support of taking 
the Taddhita-sufHx, in the sense of belonging to : ‘Many 
and varied arc the ways of application of the Taddhita 
suffixes : Vicitrd hi taddhiiavrttayak) (Pan. II, 4, 32) 

1. The use of the term Atma in its highest sense to refer to 
Paramatman is attested in the Antary am i-Brahmana of the Brh, 
Up (iii, 7, 10-23) twenty-three times by Yajnavalkya (E^a TV dtmd 
aniafydmi amriah) 
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The proviso that this maxim is to be confined to 
authentic usages (pramanikaprayoga) can only mean that such 
usages must have an approvable authentic basis (pramdnikdr^ 
tkavisayaka ). As this condition is not violated in the Dvaita 
interpretation, there should be no objection to its acceptance. 



RESUME OF DVAITA INTERPRETATION OF 
TAT TVAM ASI 


We have seen that in Advaita the problem of the 
Tattvamasi text is not about its Vakyartha in its accepted 
sense consisting of the interrelations of the subject, predi¬ 
cate and copula but one of its intention distantly suggested by 
the Tatparya in terms of an indeBnable identity of pure 
consciousness without reference to its relata any longer. This 
is because if the identity is embodied in a judgement arising 
from the words as its constituent elements, the sentence will 
cease to be an ^Akhandartha’. Even if the identity is to 
figure only per accidence in the import, the judgement will 
become a synthetic one as ^Kakavad Devadattagrham^, 
used to identify Devadatta’s house as the one on which a 
crow is perching. On the other hand, if the import is 
one of identity unrelated to pure consciousness, it would 
not in any way be detrimental to the interest of those who 
are otherwise opposed to the concept of Jiva-Brahma-aikya, 
as the manner in which it is sought to be achieved by 
reducing the import to a bare consciousness (Ginmatram) 
makes it so innocuous that it will not in any way be hostile to 
the adversary's position. The effort made to arrive at such 
an innocuous import would be a waste as it will only estab¬ 
lish something which is not at all in dispute that pure 
Consciousness is pure Consciousness, The disagreement 
will crop up only when ‘this consciousness^ (of Jiva) is 
sought to be identified with ‘that consciousness* (of B), 
If the import, on the other hand, centres on the establish¬ 
ment of the ‘Jiva-Cit* (TVAM) with TAT (Brahman) which 
is qualified by the attributes of omniscience, lordship of 
the world etc, the judgement would become a complex one, 
as the elements of omniscience, lordship etc. will have to 
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enter into the body of the judgement as its distinctive 
aspects (prakSra). If the import is however restricted to 
the idea of ‘bare consciousness’ (cinmatram) as its referent, 
it would hardly call for a laborious ‘Upadesa’ from Udda- 
laka. ‘Cinmatra* is by hypothesis, already established to 
be self-lumious and self*evidenced at all times. The effort 
made to sustain the Akhandartha interpretation of Tat 
Tvam Asi would thus be in vain, like chasing a shadow. 

We are thus forced to come to the conclusion that the 
sentence “Tattvam asi”—will have to be taken like any 
other linguistic proposition conveying a particular relation¬ 
ship between the subject of the proposition and what is 
predicated of it, conforming to the laws of thought and 
exegetical satisfyingness of the whole. 


13 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THESIS 


Madhva is the earliest Vedantin*Coii)mentator od the 
Chandogya Upanisad to raise the question of the adequacy 
of Uddalka’s illustrations to the acceptability of the Advaita 
interpretation of Tattvamasi, from the point of view of 
purely textual criteria of their wording, grammar, syntax and 
parity of relationship between the pairs constituting the 
illustrations on the one hand and the counterparts of the 
illustrations ( darstantikas) namely Jiva and Brahman. Prior 
to Madhva, these aspects of Advaita interpretation do not 
seem to have received the attention they deserved. Even 
Ramanuja who differed from Sankara on the interpretation 
of this text had not gone into these details. He merely 
contented himself with pointing out Tat tvam asi is not really 
the main proposition, but is merely a Nigamana, an extension 
of the metaphysical relation of ^AitadStmyam’ (being en¬ 
souled by the Sat-Brahman) in which finite reality as a whole 
comprising Cit and Acit (Souls and Matter) stand towards 
the Supreme B. which is its indwelling Source of impulsion. 
As Rimanuja had not commented on any of the Upanisads 
as such, he had probably no occasion to go into these exe- 
getical details, in the interpretation of the other school. 
Modern scholars are yet to wake up to this problem. As the 
illustrations are deigned to elucidate the thesis pro¬ 
pounded, they cannot but be vital to the discussion of the 
import, irrespective of the question whether the philos¬ 
ophical doctrine of Advaita of Jivabrahmaikya represents 
the authentic voice of the Upanisads. The difficulties 
presented by the illustrations have to be faced squarely and 
ought not to be waved aside patronisingly as ‘immateriar. 
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All that the author of the Advaitasiddhi has got to say 
about most of the illustrations, after a rapid survey of 
some of the objections raised by VySsatlrtha in his Nyayd- 
mrtay with reference to the exegetical details of these 
illustrations is a generalisation that analogies do not always 
run on all fours and should not be pressed too far, or 
that the illustrations given by Uddalaka do not refer to any 
actually existing differences or failure to take note of them ; 
or that the illustrations are indiiferent alike to the existence 
of actual difference or their non-existence between the pairs 
embodied in the illustrations. 

Such replies are evasive, not to say facetious. The 
question is whether the illustrations given illustrate the thesis 
of identity or difference. They cannot do both. Neither 
can they be neutral nor indifferent to both ! Yet nothing daunted, 
Madkusudana maintains that they do neither. This is no contri¬ 
bution to the solution of the problem. 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS PROPER 


(1) The opening section of the Adhyaya (VI) discussed 
in the Introduction dealing with the recital of Cosmic 
Creation is a sufficient commentary bn the supreme Majesty 
of B. and the complete dependence of all finite reality on 
It. However, in order to drive home to the son that even 
tho’ this Supemacy of B, brought out by the acts of Trvrt" 
karana and Namarupavyakarana is a truth to be known 
only on the authority of Scriptures, it should not be supposed 
that there is no way in which the human soul can become 
convinced of the Existence of such a Supreme Being other 
than his own self as the Ruler of all, thro’ any other 
demonstrable evidence of one’s own personal experience, 
both internal and external. Accordingly, the father first 
of all puts forward the illustration of deep sleep in which 
the dependence of the human soul on the unseen power of 
God is vividly brought out. 

To explain the matter a little more clearly, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that in our waking state we 
are inclined to think of ourselves as practically independent 
beings and masters of ourselves. This feeling is not there 
in Susupti. Uddalaka’s choice of this state is to make clear 
to his son how the individual self is under the wings of the 
Supreme in this state, finding rest there after the distractions 
and tribulations of waking life, in the embrace of the 
Supreme Being, the Prajna. The Jiva comes back re¬ 
freshed and recouped. This is illustrated by the apt example 
of a bird tied to a post with a strong string. It attempts 
to break away and get free by beating its wings and trying 
to hop hither and thither and finally getting tired and 
falling asleep after its vain efforts to escape. Even so my 
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aon, the thinking self (manah) is bound to the Supreme 
(Prana). The words Manah and Prana used here have to 
be taken as advisedly used to refer principally and context¬ 
ually in the interest of the illustration of the Jlva and 
Brahman (Tvam and Tat) corresponding to the bird and 
its post of rest. Such an inward meaning would also be 
in keeping with Uddalaka’s opening reference in VI, 8 
“When the person goes to sleep, he is united with the Sat: 
Yatraitat svapiti Sata sampanno bhavati. The illustration 
brings out the utter helplessness of the individual self and the 
protective benevolence of the Supreme. The Brahmasutras 
also confirm that in Susupti and in Utkranti, the Jiva remains 
different from B. (i, 3, 42). Such is the Arsa tradition. 

(2) The next illustration refers to the juices of various 
flowers compounded by the activity of the bees. Tho’ 
different juices with their distinctive tastes and ingredients 
are present in honey, they fail to realise (na vivekam 
labhantc) that they belong to this or that flower. The word¬ 
ing “They have no discernment" shows that the distinctions 
are there, deep down in the honey and have not ceased 
to be, tho’ they are missed in their distinctiveness. Like¬ 
wise, living beings, tho* existing in Sat in an inseparable 
relation all along, fail to realise it and know not (na viduh) 
that they all exist in the Supreme, here and now and have 
been and will be, for ever. This failure to realise the truth 
leads to rebirth in various species.^ 

1. This is sufficient to show that only living beings arc 
meant by the term ‘Frajah’ in the text. It is difficult to appreci¬ 
ate the A-Siddhi’s objection here that the term ‘Prajlh* here docs 
not refer to Jivas “who are not born” (i.e, nitya). If thinking 
selves are not the ones who get embodied, for whom Is embodi- 
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(3) The third illustration is of the rivers emptying 
themselves into the Sea. The juices, being unintelligent, 
may fail to realise their presence in honey. But how can 
a sentient being like Man fail to realise bis being rooted 
in God all the while ? This lurking doubt in the mind of 
the son is anticipated and answered by the father in the 
present illustration of the Divinities of the rivers, who tho* 
sentient beings, fail to realise their own and the others’ 
presence in the Ocean, where they have all joined and come 
together. Even so, living beings of the world, having 
taken birth from the Supreme and entering into It in 
Prajaya fail to recognise it. Hence they return to rebirth. 
As it would be pointless to repeat another illustration of 
insentients like juices (in another illustration) the present 
one is better construed in the sense of the Abhimani-Dcvatas 
of holy rivers like the Ganga and Yamuna, which have been 
addressed as sentient beings in the Vedas (See Rg Veda 
X, 75, 5). See also the Abhimanyadhikarana of the Brahma- 
sutras (,ii, 1,6). 

(4) The next illustration brings out how, in addition 
to their abiding in Brahman, living beings are also depend¬ 
ent on B. for their continued existence in their bodies while 
alive and for their happiness in this embodied state. This 
has been pinpointed in one of the Brahmasutras ‘Dehayogad 
vSsopi (Hi, 2, 6)’ whose real contextual significance has been 
missed by many commentators by resorting to an unimagin¬ 
ative Padaccheda. An example is cited. If someone 
should strike at the root of a tree it would start bleeding, if 
it were alive (jivan sravet). If its life-giving principle 
should have departed from it and the tree itself is dead, 
dried up on that account, it will not bleed, even when it 
is axed. Even so, in your case, my son. 
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Applying the same formula, we get the equation here 
that the relation between Tvam and Tat is the same as 
between the ^trcc* or rather, the living being of the tree 
(Vrksa^Jiva) and B. Scientific investigations in modern 
times have confirmed the ancient Indian belief that trees 
and plants have life and feelings of pleasure and pain and 
react to them. Manu says : Antassamjna bhavantyete sukha- 
dukkhasamanviiah. The self of the Tree(Vrksajiva) departs 
from the tree, when the power of the Unseen B, which kept 
it alive till then departs from the tree and is withdrawn. 
The same is the relation between our own selves and B. 
It is the Supreme which sustains the Jivatman^ in his body 
and when it withdraws its presence, from the body the 
Ji vat man has to quit: Brahmana iyaktadehastu mrta ityucyate 
naraft. Tena jdtani jlvmti (Taitt-Up. iii, 1). 

(5) The next illustration is that of a small banyan 
fruit and the mighty tree into which it has developed in 
due course. The tree is contained in the seed, or rather 
in the hidden power permeating the seed. This example 
is inconsistent with Vivartavada. The Advaita interpret¬ 
ation takes it that the tiny seed is the tree. Apart from the 
fact that Jlvatman is not a material transformation of £. in 
Advaita and as such the analogy would be irrelevant to 
both the Parinama and Vivarta interpretations, it has to 
be conceded that Uddalaka wants his son to understand 
that it is not the seed as such, however small, that produces 
the tree but the Invisible Power hidden within the recesses 
of the tiny seed that enables the mighty Nyagrodha tree 

1, The root meaning of ^Jlva’ is to sustain life (prana 
dhara^ia). We cannot hold our life (prana) in our bodies as 
long as we wish to hold it in our life. Vide Gita: Utkrdmantam 
sthitam vdpi vimudhd ndnupafyaniipaiynii Jndnacak^usi^ (xv, ID). 
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to develop out of the seed: Asyaiva animnah (s'aktya) Mahan 
Nyagrodhas tisthati. It is to bring out this truth that the 
father asks the son to break open the seed and report to him 
what he sees in it. Otherwise, the breaking open of the tiny 
seed is itself unnecessary. This point has a great bearing on the 
correct understanding and interpretation of the parpase of the analogy. 
The relation between the invisible power hidden in the 
seed and the tree, is the same as that between Tat and Tvam. 

(6) The next example is of salt dissolved in water. It 
shows the taste of salt is felt, even tho’ the dissolved salt 
is no longer visible. Even so, B. permeates the human 
self and is not perceived by it. The relation between the 
salt and the water is the same as between the Jiva and B, 

(7) The most striking, nay speaking, analogy is of the 
sick man (upatapi) on his death bed. Relatives dock round, 
wishing to be recognised. Do you recognise me,, do you 
recognise me, they ask. So long as the sick man’s voice 
(Vagabhimanidevata) is not merged in the divinity of the 
Mind, the mind’s in Prana and of Prana in the Highest 
Being (Parasyam devatayam), the sick man responds. But 
when his faculties are one by one merged in their higher-ups, 
he ceases to know. That is the Subtle Principle (anima) on 
which everything in the world depends for its functioning. 

The world of finite reality (idam satvam) has .that 
Subtle Principle for its main spring and moving spirit 
(atma). As part of this world in which you live, move and 
have your being, Thou art also the same: Aitadatmyam, 
i.e. are subject to Its sway, O my son, is how the father 
concludes his Upadesa. 

It is worthwhile to pause to consider why the Upanigad 
should have chosen the example of a siek man on his death 
bed, at all. The reason is not far to seek. When a man 
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is hale and hearty, be feels he is master of his world. 
The demeanor of livetakctu himself when he returns to his 
father is a standing proof of this. On his death bed Man 
comes to realise his utter helplessness. As a discerning 
philosopher has said it in grim humor : 

SivohambhavadhiT bkoge roge Mriyunjaydreakah / 

This illustration is bound to give a bad jolt to Monistic 
thought. Sankara explains that this illustration is intended 
to answer the question in what manner the self of the 
knower of B. reaches it. If that were so, there is no propriety 
in introducing a sick man into the picture. A knower of B. 
who has lived an austere life should bean ideal Man whose 
faculties arc alert to the end, his lips chanting the name 
of the Lord and his mind on God (Gitaviii, 13). The 
Jfiani need not be a pathetic creature, a sick man, an upatapi. 
Even if the faculties of the Brahmajnanin too have to be 
merged in their higher sources, one fails to see the reason 
for making a sick man of him. Men like Vamadeva who could 
even remember their past lives and doings Could have been 
thought of. Even supposing the fate of the ‘Avidvat^ (the 
ignorant man) is brought in to deal with the ways of ascent 
and descent, or difference in the career of the Vidvat and 
the ^Avidvat’ is intended to be described here, there is still 
no convincing explanation for making the Vidvat and the 
Avidvat Sick men (upatapi). Unless the intention is to 
emphasise the utter dependence and helplessness of the 
Jivatman, such an example will be out of place in that 
context and it seems to point the other way all the while. 

We have already seen the anomalous nature of the 
illustration of the Thief and the ImpOstor and its glaring 
inconsistency with the Monistic ideology, wherein the 
Jivalman is guilty of nothing more serious than of ignotaiwe of 
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his own real nature and identity with the Supreme. The im¬ 
propriety of branding such a person as a Thief and an 
Impostor (Steyam akarslt, apakarsit) is inexplicable and un¬ 
explained from the Advaita standpoint. If the reward of 
*true faith (satyabhisandhi) is freedom and the punishment 
for wrong belief is rebirth in various Yonts of low nature, 
there seems to be no satisfactory explanation forthcoming 
for the introduction of the thief and the impostor in the 
eighth illustration, from the Advaita angle, 

A-Siddhi seeks to explain away the strongly worded 
references to the Thief and the Impostor saying that it is 
auxiliary to the efficacy of true faith in identity as against 
holding false belief in difference between Jiva and B, Its 
purpose is to lend weight to this and it is not to be taken as a 
illustration in its own right: Na ca satyanrtadrstantena pUrne, 
apakarsit steyam akdrsit iti uddharanayogah. Tadupapadakat- 
vena pfthag drstdntatvahhdvdt (II, 296). This is topsy turvy. 
For, the proper place to offer a clarification (upapddanam) 
of a pregnant proposition would arise only after the pro¬ 
position has been intoned. But Madhusudana’s expla¬ 
nation puls the cart before the horse. It is with a reference to 
the Thief and the Impostor that the paragraph itself begins 
in the text of LJddalaka. All this apart, Apaharsit steyam 
altarsit are too strong words to stigmatise a misguided 
Bhedajnani—one who wrongly believes that Jiva is not 
identical with Brahman, as the Advaita would have us believe. 

Thus, the inadequacy of each and every one of the 
illustrations of Uddalaka from the Advaita point of view is 
quite patent. The indispensability of a proper Guru 
(Acarya) to enlighten the Jivatman is acceptable from the 
points of view of both the schools, for different reasons 
tho* if the Guru and the ^isya are both of them to be the 
victims of the same delusion neither can help the other ! 



REVIEW OF ADVAITA CRITICISM OF DVAITA 
INTERPRETATION OF TAT TVAM ASI 


The illustration of Susupti occurs both in Brh.Up. 
IV, 3, 18 and Chan.Up, VI, 8, giving a vivid picture of 
the helplessness of the human self and its going to rest in 
the Supreme, to recoup itself after its exhausting experiences 
of the waking and the dream states, with a telling example 
of a bird which falls asleep after tiring flights in its nest. 
There is a third example in BnUp. IV, 3, 21 where the 
^arira Atma gets locked in the embrace of the Prajna<-Atma ■ 
All these examples confirm the position that the individual 
Self is different from Paramatman, where it seeks rest. The 
words of the B.S. Susuptyutkrantyor bhedena(i, 3, 42) even 
according to Sankara declare that both in Susupti and 
Utkranti they remain different. The opening lines of 
Chan.Up. VI, 8 Yatraitat svapiti is much better under¬ 
stood in the sense that the individual self rests in the 
Supreme (yatra in its adhikarana sense) rather than in the 
sense of the time of Susupti or the state, which it would be 
superfluous to mention. In the parallel passage from Brh. 
Up.IV, 3,19 a tired hawk after flying all over the sky 
turns to rest in its nest (samlaya). This is confirmed by 
Suresvara in his Vartika saying that the JivStman seeks rest 
in Susupti in Brahman : .(1116) 

hyenas s'ranto yathakase bhaksyahetoh paribhraman 
Paksau vitatya nidam svam eti hi s'ramanuttaye 
Yatha tathS ayam atma.... 

^rantas s'ramahanyartham Brabmanidam prapaefyate. 
There is no reference to the self finding rest in its own 
Devatasvarupam as Madhusudana tries to make out. His 
dismissal of the suggestion that these examples underline the 
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dependence of the Jiva on B, out of hand; as Jsvara-adhlna- 
paralva-abkdvit (A»Siddhi II, p. 297) runs counter to ^ures- 
vara's admission and to S^s ovon comment on Pranabandhanam 
hi Manah (Chan,Up. vi, 8, 2) that the words Manah and 
Prana by extension of sense respectively signify Jiva and 
Devata which (latter) must evidently be the Paradevata 
referred to in the illustration of the sick man (vi, 4, 2) 
which alone would be consistent with the requirements of the 
application to the Darstantikas (Tvam and Tat). For Manah 
and Prana taken literally would not signify Jiva and B, 

The A-Siddhi has argued that ‘Sati sampadya na viduh 
Sati sampadyamahe’ does not imply that it is not the Jivas’ 
not knowing that they arc entering into Sat that is the 
cause of their rebirth in various yonis but the fact of their 
not knowing that they have attained Satsampatti. But the 
latter part of the same sentence tells us that they fail to 
understand they are coming out of Sat on waking, which 
should apply to their entering into it also. 

It is not possible even for Advaita to maintain that in 
Susupti the Jiva becomes completely one with B. as its own 
self, (svamapito bhavati) a conclusion which is rejected 
by the SutrakSra (1, 3, 42). It is also inconsistent with 
the acceptance of the fact that Susupti is a state of AvidyJ 
(Cf. GaudapSda i, 12). There can be no objection to the 
interpretation of Svamapito bhavati in the sense that in 
Susupti the Jiva reaches close to B.,^—‘Svam’ standing for 
B. itself, on the authority of B.S. i, 3, I Dyubhvadyaya- 
tanam Sva-sabdat, where the term ‘Sva* has been used, even 
according to Sankara, to refer to Paramatman, after ruling 
out the Jivatman (Pranabhrcca (i, 3,4). 

The A-Siddhi itself recognises the force of the objection 
that the state of Susupti is not of absolute identity between 
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Jiva and B. and that therefore the reference to Jlva’s 
becoming one with Brahmasvarupa (Svam apitah bhavati) 
in the text has to be understood not literallyy but in a some¬ 
what diluted sense that in Susupti there is not so much 
transparent difference between Jiva and B. as there is in 
the waking and the dream state. We can only Say that the 
example of Susupti to illustrate so momentous a truth as the 
identity of Jiva and B. should be clear enough to leave no 
room for speculation or doubt or difference of opinion on 
the point. It will be seen that according to Madhusudana 
all the three illustrations of the rivers and the Sea, salt 
dissolved in water and flower juices and honey suffer from 
what he himself calls: 

(1) Spastabheda-abhava-abhiprayena (2) Asphutabhe- 
davisayatva or (3) Vastavabheda-abhedayor audasjnyena, 
the underlying difference: (1) not being transparent, not 
being obvious or the l^ruti being indifferent to the existence 
of real difference or identity alike. This is not a compli¬ 
ment to the ^ruti or to Uddalaka. The dramatic irony of 
it all is that Vacaspati Misra should himself have rejected 
outright the claim of the rivers becoming identical with 
the Sea waters. No doubt, when Milk is diluted with a 
liberal quantity of water, it is not possible to distinguish 
them with the naked eye but the taste and the consistency 
or lack of it would help in guessing at the truth. The 
Ocean being such a vast quantity of watery rivers entering 
it and getting mixed up could not be identified, except at 
the confluence. But the increase in volume can be under¬ 
stood on reflection. The annual rush of pilgrims at Prayaga 
daring the Kumbha mela to earn the added merit of bathing 
in the waters of the Ganga and the Yamuna at the same time is 
a standing proof that neither of these has lost its identity. 
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The pleas of Aspastabheda, Vastavabheda-abheda-visayatve 
audasmya of the A-Siddhi are, to say the leasts frivolous and 
evasive. Even the Katha Up. (ii, 1, 15) says when two 
quantities of water are mixed together they become only 
^alike each other* (tadrk eva bhavati) 

A-Siddhi also pleads that tho’ the absence of distinct¬ 
ive perception of difference among the components of 
honey may not be able to prove the existence of identity, 
it niay, in a sense, help to probablise the existence of identity. 
The distinctive taste of honey as a compound from the 
taste of the juice of this or that flower which has gone 
into its composition would also help one to discern the 
difference. 

According to A-Siddhi, it is not so much the failure to 
take note of the existing difference of Jiva from Sat into 
which he enters in Susupti that sends him back tb rebirth, 
but simply the fact of remaining in ignorance of one*s being 
in Sat (satsampatti-ajnana). Such an explanation cannot 
be sustained because in the first place there is nothing in 
the wording of the text to suggest that the jTva^s entry into 
Sat in deep sleep is without his being aware of it. Any¬ 
way, the mere non-realisation of the entry and exit, as 
such, which takes place irrespective of onc^a consent 
and knowing or not knowing what has happened or is 
happening, cannot deprive one of enjoyment of his innate 
nature (of bliss) and condemn him to rebirth in different 
Yoni^s as Satsampatti would be a fact, irrespective of one’s 
being aware of it and must confer its benefit as a matter of 
course. That apart, the very next passage which says 
^^Coming out again from Sat they do not realise that they 
are returning from Sat*^ which confirms the point that their 
punishment is due to the non-realisation of the difference 
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that actually exists between themselves and the Sat, which 
is more serious. 

A-Siddhi explains the example of the Tree and its 
life giving principle (Vrksajiva) as intended merely to 
establish that unlike the bubbles of water which do not 
re-emerge once they die out, thejivastho’ entering into 
Sat daily and returning from it do not cease to be, after 
death. How is this to be explained ? The answer accord¬ 
ing to A-Siddhi is this—Physical bodies energised by a 
Jiva continue to live when the Jiva is in them and die out 
when the Jiva leaves the body. But the Jivas as such do 
not die. Hence, this illustration has nothing to do with 
establishing that the continued existence of the Jiva in the 
physical body is itself dependent on the Jiva himself being 
energised by the presence of the Supreme Being in him as 
Antaryami and his quitting the body, as the Dvaita inter¬ 
pretation would have it. 

A-Siddhi seems to forget that its position is against the 
statement of Br.Up. ^Ya atmani tisthan atmanam antaro 
yamayati (Brh.Up. iii, 7,22) and is not therefore well- 
founded. That apart, the clear reference made in the text 
“when the life-sustaining principle (‘Jiva’) leaves any one 
of the branches of the living tree, that branch dies out 
while the rest of the tree lives on. But when the life- 
sustaining principle in the Jiva tenanting the tree as such 
goes out of the tree as a whole, the Vrksa-Jiva too is obliged 
to depart automatically and can no longer tarry and live 
in the tree as before. This raises the question : Is there 
then, in what we call a living tree, a Jiva of the tree and 
a Supreme Lord who sustains the presence of that Vrksajlv 
as long as it pleases Him ? 
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The answer is Yes. How do we arrive at this con¬ 
clusion? Thro’ a more careful reading of the text! The 
text makes a sign!Scant observalon that the tree absorbs the 
water with which it is fed and drinks it avidly (pepiya' 
manah) and rejoices (modamanah) with pleasure, which 
is incompatible with an insentient thing like a tree. Only a 
Sentient principle can be said to drink and enjoy what it 
drinks. That means the acts of drinking and enjoying what 
is given to it presupposes the presence of a thinking Self 
tenanting the tree. We are also told that this Sentient 
principle in the tree is able to do all this because it is 
(anuprabhuiah) by ‘THIS jlVA-ATMAN* (anena 
Jivena Atmana anuprabhutah pepiyamano modamanas 
tisthati). This JIVA-ATMA who is said to have entered 
into the Vrksa (Jiva) to enable him to drink and rejoice 
must naturally be the Overlord who according to theTaitt* 
Up. “ enters into all that He creates : Tat srstva tadeva ana- 
prSvisat. This ^anupravesa’ of the Lord into His creations 
holds the key to the present statement of Uddalaka-: ^'Jiva- 
petam viva kiledam mrlyate’'. This establishes the 
dependence of the Jivas for continuing to tenant their 
bodies as long as it pleases Him. This truth is brought out 
by a passage in the Mahabkarata .* 

Brahmani tyaktadehastu Mrta ityucyate narah 
This underlines the truth that the Jivatman tenanting bis 
body cannot stay on there at his own will and pleasure, 
even tho’ he may want to do so. It is not in his power to 
continue in a particular body or choose whichever body or^ 
life he would like to be born in. There is a significant 
verse in the Mahabkarata which says \ 

Yatra yatra ca samyukto dhata garbham punah punah 

Tatra tatraiva vasati nayatrasvayamicchati{^\\y2%Z,\Qy 
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The gist of the illustration of the Tree has been put in a 
jiut^ell by the author of the Tarahgini: 

Vrksididehe Vrkjadijtvo yadanvaya cvSnveti, yadvyali- 
•: rekepa ca ajihSsitam api jabati iti vrk^adijivanam 
asvStantryapratiteh. 

Th^ illustration of the Banyan fruit(nyagrodhaphalam) 
also is decidedly in favor of the Dualistic interpretation 
which makes it clear that the Banyan tree stands erect and 
pulsating because of the invisible power hidden in the tiny 
seed. The Jivitman’s existence is likewise dependent on 
the Supreme Being designated as the *Aninian’, present 
invisibly |n the seed. The Advaita interpretation misses 
this point when it takes it that the mighty Banyan tree 
exists and flourishes solely on account of the power of the 
tiny seed itself, by making it appear that the seed itself is 
the source of the tree. This comes out from the following 
statement in l^ahkara’s bhifya on Katha.Up. (iii, 10) 
*Vafakaifiki^m ioa Vafavrksasaktii^’ 

This presumption is not correct. For, If the mighty 
Nyagrodha owes its life and development solely to the 
power of the seed as its upadSnak3rana and nothing more 
besides, there is absolutely no need for UddSlaka to ask 
his son to break one of the tiny seeds open and see what is 
inside ! On his son’s reply that he sees Nothing there after 
breaking it, the father hastens to point out that “that subtle 
one (a^iman) whom you do not see^ it is by (the power of) 
UuU cm that this mighty Tree is standing”. But the power 
of such transformation is derived by the seeds from that 
Animan present in the seed. It would be a mistake to 
•uppose that the term Anima is used here to denote the seeds 
themselves. The seeds seen have already been referred to as 
^dhahSh in the feminine plural, while the Invisible power 
14 
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within the seed is referred to in the masculine singular as 
'Animi’. The seeds are many and the Lord (Anima) is 
One. The seed and the hidden power in it are not the 
same. They are not identical. So also is the relation 
between Jiva and Brahman, the ‘Tvam’ and the ‘Tat’. 
This illustration does not support the identity thesis^ 

Advaita interpretation seeks to identify the*Jiva-Atman* 
mentioned in connection with the mighty tree which is 
being axed (vi, 16, 1) with the PratyagStman, evidently 
on the ground that the word ‘Atman’ in common parlance 
is used to denote the JivStman. But that is only its con¬ 
ventional sense. Its primary Scriptural connotation is the 
Supreme B. alone. This comes out from the Siddhanta 
established in Dytibhvadylyatanam Svasabdat (B.S. 
i, 3, I) of which the Visayavakya is .MundUp, ii, 2, 5. 
“He in whom the firmament, the earth and the interspace 
are woven as also the mind and the vital airs, know that 
One alone as the ‘Atman’ and give up all other talk- For 
He is the Bridge of Immortality”. The B.S. gives the 
ruling that the use of the word ‘Atman’ in the text refers 
only to the Supreme being and the claims of (SSnkhya) 
Prakrti and the Pratyagatman are alike dismitsed in two 
separate Gunasutras. This places the Advaita interpretation 
at a disadvantage. A-Siddhi finds itself in a tight corner 
here. It has however attempted to argue that the expression 
used in the Sutra ‘sva-s'abdat’ meaning is intended 

to rule out only the Sankhya-Prakrti from being entitled 
to be denoted by the term Atman, as ‘Atman’ is not the 
primary meaning of Pradhana or Prakrti of the Sahkhya 
system. Thejivatman is however ruled out noton account 
of the use of the term ‘Atman’ in the primary sense, because 
the Pratyagatman too is the priihary sense of Atman’, It 
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is therefore ruled out bepause in spite of its being not 
insentient like the PradhJna, the Jlvatman is Paricchinna 
(limited) by the Upadhis of AvidyS in the state of bondage 
(the’ one with Brahman in truth)« 

Such an explanation of the Sutra ^Pranabhreea’ is not 
in order* No doubt, it is based in i^ahkara^s own explana¬ 
tion of i, 3, 4 that the Jlvatman is ruled out not because he 
is ineligible to be denoted by the term Atman as a Cetana 
but because he is limited by Upadhis from laying claim 
to the Omniscience and other sovereign attributes of 
(Saroajhatvddyabhavali): Sarvajnapadasamanddkikaranaatmasabdo 
na jivavdei iti flva atacchabdati. 

This overlooks the fact that the criterion for attun¬ 
ing with B. Scriptural names and marks of import in the 
passages chosen for Samanvaya is primarily and invariably 
their absolute fitness to fulfil the highest primary sense of 
the terms in B* which is the same as what S himself 
calls the criterion of being andpeksikom not being subject to 
any restriction by limitation* as of the term akasa in Chan, 
Up. i. 9, I as against the claims of Bhutakasa (elemental 
akasa) in the Akasadhikarana, Moreover, ^» himself empha¬ 
tically asserts under i, 3, 1 that the term Atma finds ful¬ 
filment of its plenary sense perfectly (samyak) only as applied 
to the Supreme B and not to any other such as the Jiva(man 
or Pradhana Atmasabdasca Paramdtmaparigrahe samyag ova-- 
kalpaie na arihantarepaTatve. Yet he docs not stick to this 
principle in refusing to rule out the claims of the Jlvatman 
and Pradhana on the same ground of Svaiabddt* He by¬ 
passes the Sutrakara^s verdict by resorting to two different 
interpretations of the same probans atacckabddt, one by 
which the claims of Pradhana are ruled out because of its 
utter inscnticncy and another by which the claim of the 
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Jwa (tho’ not an insentient being like the PradbSna is yet 
not being in full possession of the sovereign attributes of 
Omniscience and others of B ) is ruled out because of his 
being limited in the state of Bondage now, by the Upadhis 
of Avidya. But this argument can cut both ways, for 
according to strict Advaita theory even the Supreme B's 
omniscience and other sovereign attributes presuppose 
obscuration by Avidya which is not hostile to it, as enunci> 
ated by Anandabodha: 

Sarvajnatvam api Avidyavattvam dksipati na tu pratiksipati. 
Thus, ^’s resort to two devious interpretations of the 
probans atacchabddi as applicable to Jivatman and Pradhina 
from two different angles leads to a splitting of one and the 
same statement as two distinct propositions which involves 
the defect of Vskyabheda, 

It goes without saying that a solemn ruling giv^h by 
the SOtrakara on a disputed point holds true throughout his 
work. The present ruling on the use of Atmasabda exclu- 
sively to Brahman in the fullest and untrammelled sense of 
the word should therefore hold good throughout the Brahma- 
sutras, including the interpretation of the Sutra AinuH tu 
upadisanli grShayanti ca towards the concluding part of the 
work (iv, 1,3), which is anxious to utilise to support his 
Jivabrahmaikyavada as the Sutrasiddhinta. This naturally 
calls for a legitimate objection from Madhva in the interest 
of complete inner self-consistency of thought on the part of 
the Sutrakara’s great work ; 

Svasabdat Prdnabhrecaioa nokta ityeoa Vedaraf 
Atmaiabdam yato hetum krtvS fivam nyavarayat 
Yadydtmasabdo Jioepi katkam sa vinioarayet ? 

(A.V.IV, 1, 3) 
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If the Saguna'Brahman is to be the subject matter of 
Samanvaya here as S.’s references to Sarvajnatva etc., 
would indicate, the present adhikarana would be out of 
place in Fada III according to ^’s own classification of the 
Pidopadhis of the Samanvaya Adhyaya, where Fada III is 
devoted to the topic of the Nirvisesa^Brahman. 

It is no use relying on the use of the term Jlva-Atman 
to support the claim of the Jivatman to be denoted by the 
term Atman in the same primary sense as the Supreme 
Brahman. Fo| the context in which the jTva-Atman is 
referred to as author of Cosmic Trivrtkarana in Chan. Up. 
(vi, 11, I) is also that of the Supreme Paramatman and there 
is no loophole there as the Fratyagatman has no competence 
ito bring about Trivrtkarana initiating Cosmic creation 
from the primal elements, as he himself emerges as the 
embodied self as a result of this trivrtkarana. 

The attempt of the A-Siddhi to set aside this objection 
on the ground that Trivrtkarana, tho’ it may be beyond 
the Competence of ordinary human souls like ourselves, is 
quite within the competence of Hira^iyagarbha who is also 
a Jiva-Atma, the chief Abhimani-Devata of Cosmic Linga- 
sarira (A-Siddhi II, p. 298), Apart from being irrelevant 
to the point at issue here, which concerns the Jivatman in 
the general sense of the term of embodied selves like our> 
selves, MadhusQdana seems to forget that even Hiranya- 
garbha, however exalted he may be, is still in the category 
ofjivas. 

That apart, his view is in open conflict with the stand 
taken by Sankara himself in his Sutrabhasya ii, 4, 20 
where he raises a similar Purvapaksa (objection) on the 
basis of the very same text Ancna Jivena Atmana anupravisya 
namarupc vyakaravaqi (Chan. vi. 3, 2) and comes down 
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heavily on such a preposterous contention,^ by declaring 
in no uncertain terms that is the uniform Siddhanta 
of all the Upanisads that the Supreme Faramesvara d/one 
is the author of Namarupavyakarana by means of 
Triv^tka^ana’^ 


- i,!;, 

1. Paramei$vara eva ca Namuupavyakarta hi Saryppanisac* 
Siddhantah. Nanu jTvena iti vi$f sapat Jivakarti-katvam vyak^a- 
nasya adhyavasitam. J/ditad evam^ Jivena ityelad ^anupraviaya* 
ityanena sambadhyate. Anantaryatl Na ’^vyakaravani’^* itya- 
nena. Tena hi sambandhe, Vyakaravani ityayani D'evalkvifaya 
utiamapurusa aupacarikah kalpyeta (S. BSB ii|4, 20). 




15. SOME LESS PROMINENT 
•ADVAITA SRUTIS’ AND SMRTIS REVIEWED 

Before concluding this survey of the most celebrated 
^Advaita ^rutis* and Mahav3kyas, we may now take a 
look at t|ie less prominent ones which are also generally 
broiUghy' jip in support of the thesis of identity both from 
the Srttis and from a few Smrtis and Puranas. Among 
these are : ‘*Yo Asau Asau Purusah So^’ham Asmi. Yoham 
So asaU) Pare’yyave sarva ckibhavanti, Yavan moksam tu 
bhedas syat Jivasya ca Parasya ca. Muktasya tu no bhedosti 
bhedahetor abhavatah. Dvitiyad vai bhayam bhavati. 
Purnamadah Purnamidam, Ksctrajnam capi mam viddhi 
sarvaksetresu,” etc. 

(1) SO AHAM ASMI 

This text is met with in Chan. Up, iv, 11, 12, 13 and 
In Isa Up. (16) and Tvam va Abam asmi Devate, Aham 
vai Tvam asi (Jabala ^ruti) is closely akin to this. The 
latter could be an expression of very close sense of intimacy 
of feeling and camaraderie as in “Caitro Maitrah Maitras 
Caitrah> Jfiani tvatmaiva me matam” etc. We have 
already seen that *Aham* and ‘Asmi’ are secret names of 
Brahman according to the Upanisads and have nothing to 
do tyith the Srst person pronoun or what ‘I am’ means in 
our. ordinary language... .It deserves to be noted further 
that in the Is'a Up. “Yo Asau Asau Purusah So Aham Asmi”, 
we have the expression ‘Asati’ used twice vihich would be 
rtherwise superBuous, if some esoteric sense is not contern* 
datyd..-|n..tbex Sanskrit language, ‘asau’ is a demonstrative 
ironouii (third.-person) arid it can be the locative 
ngular of ‘Asti’ which means the life principle of PrSna or 
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M’lkhya-Prana* celebrated in the Gbandogya, Aitareya 
Aranyaka and Isa Upanisads. The Samvarga Vidya and 
Udgliha Vidya of the Upaoi^ada are also connected with 
Mukhya Prana who is also celebrated as Sutrlltiiia-Frina 
and the chief presiding deity of the other sense mans and 
who has been declared in the Chao.Up. (i, 2, 7-w u being 
impervious to the evil designs of the Asuras to dfwrb the 
meditations of the Devas and has been declared to be 
*AsuTa-papma-aviddha\ akhanasma-sama, etc. If all that the 
sentence *‘Yosavasau Furusah Soham asmi** were intended 
to convey is that “that Person who is there is the sanie as 
Myself” it would have sufficed to say “Yo asau Purujifi 
So Aham asmi” and the second *Asau’ would be unnecessary. 
There is no need to elaborate ‘Every that Person’ (asau asau 
Purusah) is Myself! If ‘that person’ is to be understood 
in the sense of the Supreme Being the latter being only One 
it would be meaningless to say Every Supreme Being is 
Myself. The only rational way of understanding the state* 
meat would be -That Person (asau Purusah) who is present 
in ‘Asu’ (Mukhya-Prana) is the one who goes by the name 
of ‘Aham’ and ‘Asmi’. We have already seen the fecial 
significance of these two terms ‘Aham’ and ‘Asmi* as the 
secret names of Brahman in the discussion of the tcxt“Aham 
Brahma Asmi’’ earlier. The Isa. Up. (4) already rtferi 
to ‘MitarisvB’ (VSyu) offering the .good works (upah)? :^ 
JIvas to the Lord. The place of honor givfen to Mukhya- 

1. Read : ‘Sa Eso Asuh Sa E§a Praoah* (Aitareya Ara^aka 
ii, !, 8) 

2. ‘apah* is read by Yaska in his Nighantu as a synonym 
of works ‘deeds’ (along with ^na/i, damn etc. iti fadaimiati Katnu^ 
nimini. See also the use of the Latin word ‘opus’ in the sense 
of works, aide 'Dhatta Indro nary<^pamsi kartave (R.V, i, 65, 9). 
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PrSnft as the most effective base (adhisthana) for medita¬ 
tion OD B. has been established in the Chan.Up. (l» 2, 7-8) 
and in the Aitareya Aranyaka (II, 1-4) thro* the parable of 
the colloquy of the deities of the senses. Such texts have 
therefore nothing to do with the identity of Jiva and B. 
Moreover these texts are given in the context of meditation 
(Upasana) and Upasanavakyas are not admitted in the 
Advaita tradition as respresenting true facts. Hence also, 
dley cannot be cited in support of the thesis of identity. 

(2) PARE AVYAYE SARVA EKlBHAVANTI 
(Mund.Up. iv, 2, 7) 

This text speaks of the merger of the fifteen ‘Kalas* 
of embodied selves at the time of liberation, in the respective 
original elements from which they have emerged—the 
presiding deities of the senses in their sources like the Sun. 
The second half of the verse speaks of Karmani—good deeds 
of the enlightened ones—which had not so far borne their 
fruits and the intelligent self JivStma ; (Vijnanamaya atma) 
becoming one in the Immutable Being {pare avyaye). Note 
the use of the Locative. Apart from the locative, the text 
gives rise to another problem. The term ‘ekibhava* so far 
as the intelligent Self is concerned, according to Advaita 
interpretation stands for ‘becoming one with’ the Supreme 
B. Be that as it'may, the same thing cannot be said of the 
‘Karmas’ of these Jivas which are ioaentients (ja^a) and 
therefore ‘Mithya’. In order to solve this difficulty, ‘ekr 
bbiva’ will have to be taken in two difierent senses, one 
of sublation ‘nivrtti’ (in the case of the Karmas) and 
Bvarupaikya in the case of the jivas, involving ‘Vakyabheda*. 
i^incc the ‘Kalas’ also are taken to be liquidated by Brahma- 
jiiana, there seems to be no need to mention the Karmas in a 
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separate quarter. Moreover, the term ‘ekibhava* formed 
with tbe termination ‘evi’ (i) is not consistent with the 
Advaita position that the identity is not a new acquisition, 
or something which did not exist before, as when KSlidSsst 
speaks of Indra having been paralysed by a stern look of 
I>ord ^iva when he attempted to throw bis Vajrayudba at 
him; Jadtkrtas tryambakamksanena (Raghu. IE, 42); Finally, 
the wording ‘the Vijnanatma' becomes one i» the Immut** 
able One (in the locative case (’pare avyaye) would only 
suggest a relation of abode and abider (adhara-Sdheya- 
bhava) between B. and the liberated self and not svarupa- 
aikya, between them as desired by the Advaita. The proper 
wording in respect of Svarupa-aikya would be Parena avyor 
yena eklbhavati, if Sanskrit grammar is to be respected. 

All these difficulties could be solved, if we agree to 
take it that ‘ekibhava’ spoken of here is not one of identity 
of essence between Jiva and B. but being together in the 
same place (or the world of Liberation), harmony of 
minds, or close resemblance in some respects. The Gita 
tells that the liberated souls become free from having to 
come under Creation or loss of status in Pralaya by attain* 
ing Sadharmya (similarity) with B. (XIV, 2). The analogy 
of the rivers mingling with the Sea and abiding there given 
in Muiid.Up. iii, 2, 8, is also in point. We have a verse 
in' the Mahabharata: 

EklbhGtS tu sa sena Pan4avSn abhyavarsata 
*‘tbe army of the enemies becoming one started showering 
missiles on the Pandavas”. In common parlance, we say 
“The cows have all become one in the shed, in thle 
evening”, ‘‘The Brahmins have bcconie one in this village’^’; 
Even in Miiiid.Up. iii, 2, 7 we read “The great ascetics who 
have achieved true knowledge of Vedanta having reached 
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the Omnipresent One, abide in the world of BrahmS 
till the end of their life time and become released finally, 
‘*all of them^’ refers to the released selves in the pluraL 
Considering all this, it would be proper to understand 
^Ekibhava’ in a figurative sense of ^sthanaikya^ 

(3) DVITIYAD VAI BHAYAM BHAVATI 

'^Fcar comes from a second being’’ is another text 
dften used to discomfit the Dualist. This is reading rather 
too much into the text. What inspires fear is not the mei^e 
presence df a second individual but his being equal or 
stronger and more influential! A man is not afraid of a 
child or an ideal Guru of his l^isya* If it comes to that, 
this text can be countered by another: A lonely one is 
miserable (Tasmdt ekdkl na ramate). As for ‘^Purnamadah 
Furnamidam. .according to strict Advaita tradition^ 
^Idam’ refers to the world of name and form which is super¬ 
imposed and limited and miihyd and as such it can never be 
Purna (infinite). Otherwise, there will be no sense in the 
Upanisad calling on us to pray ‘^Asato ma sad gamaya”— 
The ^ruti is therefore best understood to mean that all the 
various manifestations and Avatars and all Antaryami Forms 
of Brahman are equally infinite as often emphasised in 
such texts as Yascayam Puru^c Yascasavaditye Sa Ekalj^^ 
(Taitt.Up, ii, 8), 

(4) MUKTASYA TU NA BHEDO’STI BHEDAHETOR 
ABHAVATAH 

Vacaspati has cited this text from the Paficaratra which 
purports to say : 

Amukter bheda eva syaj Jivasya ca Parasya ca 

Muktasya tu na bhcdo'sti bhedahetor abhavatah 
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Here, the appearances are no doubt deceptive. Pancaratra 
Siddhanta as expounded by Ramanuja is committed to the 
acceptance of Narayana as the Supreme and both Jivas and 
Acit Prakrti as anadi and nitya. See the Parama-Samhitd 
text quoted by him— 

Sa hyanddir ananiaica paramdrthena niscited^ 

There is thus no question of Pancaratra agreeing to Jlva- 
Brahmaikya in Moksa. The difficulty disappears when we 
take note of the fact that the term ‘Bheda^ has got many 
meanings^ other than of Svarupabheda, in authenticated 
usages, such as discord, disharmony, difference of opinion, 
enmity, misunderstandings etc. We have a classical example 
of *Bheda^ used in the sense of discord, in a famous verse of 
the Vanaparva of Mahdbhdraia — 

Bbavariti bheda jnatinam kalahasca Vrkodara 
Prasaktani ca vairanijnatidharmo na nasyati (iii, 244, 2) 
^^Dissensions and enmity are bound to be there among 
blood relations. They should not be allowed to snap the 
lies of consanguinityAgain, in the story of the distri-* 
bution of nectar to the Devas and Asuras by the Mohini 
Avatar of Visnu, in the Bbagavata Purana, the Asuras 
request the damsel to distribute evenly so that there will be 
DO cause of discord : 

Vibbajasva yathanyayam naiva bhedo yatba bhavet 

(VIII, 9, 7) 

1, Vidiraja in his Tuktimallikd records a number of mean¬ 
ings in which the term ^Bhcda’ may be found used in different 
contexts ; 

Bhramc virodhe dhibhede na^c anyonyavimi^raQc 
A s amyuktatayany onyast hit iScapi b h idocyatc 
Bhinna sena mitrabhedah ksiraniravibhedanam 
Bhinnaniratva-vah Maghc bhidurambhastvavagapi 

(Bhedasaufobha^ 287-288) 
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Man in his ignorance is prone to forget his Maker 
and defy His Will, as Satan did. Most of us in our ignor¬ 
ance oppose our will to God’s will and behave as if He 
were not there ! This dis-harmony is bound to persist as 
long as Man is not liberated. When enlightenment comes 
all discord and opposition to the Divine will vanishes and 
the human self becomes completely attuned to the Divine 
will, a sentiment so movingly expressed in the Lord’s 
Prayer—‘“Thy will be done on earth, as it is in Heaven.” 
The Pancaratra text quoted by Vacaspati refers to this kind 
of opposition to the Divine Will in SamsSra and its cessa¬ 
tion in Moksa, with the cessation of the discord. The 
phrase ‘Bhedahetor abhavatah’ in the Pancaratra verse 
refers to difference caused by extraneous factors. The differ¬ 
ence between Jlva and Brahman is ontological and there is 
no question of its ceasing to be. 

(5) KSETRAjfsIAM CAPI MAM VIDDHI 
SARVAKSETRESU (Gita, XIII, 2) 

This line is also sometimes quoted in support of the 
identity of Pratyagatman with Paramatman. The XIII 
Adhyaya starts with a definition of ‘Ksetra’ (the field) and 
the knower of the Ksetra : Idam sartram ksetram ityabhi- 
dbiyate, and one who knows all about it is k;etra-jna. The 
Lord says "Know Me to be the knower of the Ksetra in all 
the bodies. Hence, it follows that the Lord is identical 
with the Jivatman, the knower of the body. Such is the 
argument of the Advaita thinkers. 

But this is all topsy-turvy. In the first place, the 
GitScarya does not mean by ‘Ksetram’ only the physical 
body of the Jiva, though to begin with he calls the body 
‘Kaetram’ (idam sariram ksetramj. He proceeds to define 
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^Ksetratn’ in such an elaborate manner as brings the entire 
Universe consisting of the fourteen Tattvas from the Maha» 
bhutas to Dhrti in the extended sense enumerated by Him 
in XIII) 4. The knower of such a *K$etra in its enlarged 
sense^ can hardly be the Ji vat man, whose knowledge of bis 
own physical body is so very limited. Much less can the 
Jivatman know about all other bodies of millions of beings, 
human, animal and other species. Hence, ^Ksetrajna’ in 
the opinion of the Gitacarya must be the Lord Himself in 
the full primary sense of the term. It is to establish this 
point that the Lord tells Arjuna that He will describe the 
^‘Ksetra in all Us completeness^ its real knower and His glory 
and greatness : 

Tat ksetram yacca yadrk ca yadvikari Yatasca yat 

Sa ca Yo Tatprabhavasca tat samasena me srnu IXIII, 4,) 
and this recital of the full definition is given in Xill, 6-7* 
The Lord as the ‘Ksetrajna’ is referred to here as 
‘‘Grasisnu^^ devourer of all {in Pralaya) and the Controller 
of all Prabhavisnu during the period of their life on earth. 
(XIII, 17.) 

Nevertheless, the A-Siddhi argues against this that as 
the Lord’s connection with the bodies of the Jivas all over 
the world has already been established (prageva siddheh), it 
will be unnecessary to do so again (paunarukiyam). Hence^ 
the right way of interpreting the line ^'KsetrajSam capi 
mamviddhi sarvaksetresu bharata” should be that Krishna 
(Brahman) is identical with the Jivatman who has been 
denoted by the term ^Ksetrajna’ as the controlling principle 
(adhisthatd) of all his respective bodies. 

But the Lord’s elucidation of the wider connotation of 
the terms ‘Ksetra’ and ‘Ksetrajna’ and the latter’s 
‘ft’abhava’ (majesty) as such, commences only from 
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(Xni, 4 and extends up to XIII, 12-19). As a matter-of 
fact, even the terms ‘Ksetra’ and ‘KsetrajSa^ make their 
Appearance in the Gita for the first time only in Adhyaya 
XIII. In the circumstances, Madhusudana^s observation 
Prageva siddheh paunaruktyam is difficult to understand. If 
he means by that—all that needs to be said about the vast 
powers of the Supreme B. has been fully established in the 
earlier Adhyayas of the Gita (prior to this Adhyaya)—it may 
be presumed. that the Lord’s identity with the Jivas in all 
Ksetras has also been established earlier, say, in vi. 27; 31; 
vii. etc. He seems to be blowing hot and cold when he 
agrees that even tho’ the authorities quoted by Vyisatirtha 
from the Sinrti establishing that the Lord is indeed the true 
KsetrajSa^ in virtue of His being Sarvantaryami (including 
the Jivas) that does not conflict with the present context as 
the word ‘Ksetrajna’ is “very well established in worldly 
usage in the sense of Jivatman” : Smrtau Ksetrajna- 
sabdasya Sarvantaryami—Sarvajha>paratve api, Prakrte 
tadasambhavali- Jive suprasiddhatvat (ii. p. 304). 

As a seasoned ^astrajna, MadhusQdana^is expected 
to know that accepted meanings of words in popular estima¬ 
tion (lokapratiti) has its limitations in deciding the purport 
of the Scriptural texts in which they are used. Even the 
ruling of the Lokavedadhikarana of the Purvamimamsa has 
a proviso : Sati sambhave (provided it is maintainable). And 
we have seen that in the light of the wider definition of 

1. Ksetrajna atma Purusah Puranah saksad Paranjyotir ajah 
Pareiah I Narayapo Bhagavan Vasudevah Svamayaya atmanyava- 
dhiyamaoah ■ (Bhagavata Purdfja, v, II, 13) 

Here, evidently, a professed ‘Krishna-Bhakta* Madhusudana 
docs not go to the extent of disputing the authority of the Bhdga- 
pttta Puraifa ! 
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Kaetra given by the Gita itself such an equation is not 
maintainable. 

Sankara himself, while resolutely maintaining in his 
commentary on Chan, Up. VI. 8, 7, that the term ‘Atma’ 
without a prefix is well established in the sense of the Pratya- 
gitman, even as a term like ‘cow* refers to a particular 
species of animals: (Atmas'abdasya nirupapadasya Pratya* 
gitmani Gavadisabdavat nirudhatvat), still insists that in 
respect of the Mundaka text ‘Tam evaikam janatha AtmS- 
nam(ii, 2, the same word Atman, without a prefix mtd in 
Mund. II, 2, 5, is compatible only with the Supreme Being 
and none else : Atmasabdasca Paramalma parigrahe samyag 
avakalpatc Na arthantaraparigrahe(B.S.B, i, 3, 1). This 
must be a let-down for MadhusOdana. 

Moreover, l^ahkara himself says the XV chapter of 
the Gita dealing with the Purusottama is the culmination 
of not only the entire Gita thought but the entire Vedartha, 
How then could A-Siddhi maintain that everything worth 
telling about the Supreme B. has already been said even 
prior to Adh. XIII (prSg eva stddheh)? 

We have therefore to conclude that as the Supreme 
Being within the J ivatman too as his inner controller accord¬ 
ing to the Gita itself (XVlIl, 61): Isvaras sarvabhutdndn 
hrddese tistkati not to speak of what the AntarySmi-Brahmana 
of the Brh.Up. has to say on the question, the Jlvatman 
too, in his turn, has to come within the scope and category 
of Ksetram with respect to the Lord of all Ksetras. In fact, 
the Brh.Up. itself has spoken of the Pratyagatman as the 
‘body’ (sariTam) of the Antaryami-Brahman as: Taatmcmi 
tisfhan yasya atmd sariram. The derivation of the word 
Ksetram itself is the proof of this: Ksiyate atra (Jive) 
Bhagavata iti ksetram. Thus, looked at from any point of 
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view, the Supreme remains the Ksetrajna in the fullest 
primarjf sense of that term of the entire finite reality compris¬ 
ing the world of matter and spirits alike. Hence, it can 
never be taken to be identical with the selves, who tenant 
their bodies, as it pleaseth Him. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that even the word Jfiah iii Ksetrajfiah does not 
simply mean just knowing the body. It means also that only 
He who knows all about a given thing and can effectively 
control it. Such knowledge of things inside and outside of 
all is beyond the capacity of the selves tenanting their 
bodies. The Lord alone is and can be the real ‘Ksetrajna’ 
of the myriads of Ksetras ' TanyeJiam veda saroani na tvam 
vettha (Gita IV, 3). That is the implication of the Lord’s 
words : Sa ca Toyatprabkavasca (XIII, 3). It is a great pity 
the Advaita interpretation should miss so profound a truth 
behind the words Sa ca To yatprabkavasca in this very context, 
calling attention to this profound truth of the unfathom¬ 
able majesty of the Lord by calling Him the Ksetrajna in 
all the bodies, as distinguished from the human self. 

Vyasatirtha concludes his ^rutyartha-Vicara with a 
brief examination of certain stray passages met with in 
some of the Pura^as depicting the external world and 
man’s dealings with it as passing shows like dreams and 
magical projections, using such terms as Svapnamanoratho 
yatha, Mrsd, Asat etc. These are not to be taken in their 
literal sense but as warnings not to be entangled irretriev¬ 
ably with worldly attractions, but to cultivate a spirit of 
restraint and vairagya*. 


I. Cr. Kupitdhipka^aechayasamkrtya aparam sukkam 
Seoanteyatpadam dhirdfi (J. Nyayasudha III) 
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CONCLUSION 


Broadly speaking, Jivas are subject to transmigration 
and are not, here and now, in the realisation and enjoy¬ 
ment of the quantum of their innate assets of true knowl¬ 
edge and bliss of selfhood. Brahman on the other hand, 
as we know it from the Srutis, is ever-frec, all-knowing, 
all-powerful inner controller of both sentient and insentient 
reality in creation. Its sovereign attributes are natural to 
it and are not adventitious: Svabhaviki jnanabalakriya ca 
(^vet.Up. vi, 8). This much is accepted by the Advaita 
school also when it concedes that the identity of two such 
beings of contradictory natures is not possible in the primary 
sense of their conno-denotation : 

Aikyam tayor laksitayor na yacyayoh 
nigadyate anyonyaviruddhadharminoh 
Khadyotabhanvoriva rajabhrtyayoh 
Kupamburas'yoh paramanumervoli 

(Vivekacudamani 244) 

It has therefore attempted to set aside these conflicting 
natures from both, as *Mithya’ (due to the play of Fontal 
ignorance (Avidya). Such an explanation raises many difll- 
cult questions, whether It is B. or the individual self which 
is the locus (Ssraya) and the object (visaya) of this Ignor¬ 
ance. With each step taken to answer it, more and more 
didicultics arise, until the whole problem is abandoned as 
insoluble (Durghatatvam avidydya bhusanam —Istasiddhi, i,40) 
The Dvaita School feels that it would be wiser and 
simpler to accept the differences between Jiva and B. as 
factual and fundamental and find a more viable explana¬ 
tion of the texts which use the language of identity in some 
places, in describing the closeness of their metaphysical 
relationship of a symbolic Bimbapratibimbabhava (original 
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aad image) in the sense of the Bimba being the source of 
reality, cogoisedness and powers of functioning of the jTvas 
as ‘Pratibimbas% as we have had occasion to see in regard 
to the ^ruti RUpam rupam pratirupo babhuva in connection 
with the interpretation of Indro Mayabhik. The language 
of oneness, even in common parlance, between individuals 
embraces a wide spectrum of mutual interests, closeness of 
relationship, inseparability, coexistence, harmony of minds, 
identity of tastes and temperaments, compatibility and so 
on. We have seen that Madhva himself has listed some of 
these grounds applicable to the philosophical plane : 

Svatantrye ca Visistatve sthanamatyaikyayor api 

Sadrsye caikyavak samyak savakasa yathestatah 
Where the language of identity clashes with the basic facts 
of diflTcrence at the core, it has to be cotistrued, short of 
oneness of essence (svarupaikya), in other ways, in keeping 
with the basic differences and not by abrogating them. The 
identity texts are not rejected as of inferior status but 
acceptable as figurative descriptions, in conformity with 
the interpretive principle of Upajivyapramana-prabalya 
(Sec PART I. p. 118). 

The essence of validity of one’s knowledge and expe¬ 
rience in mundane life is non-contradiction, irrespective of 
these experiences being of a religious or secular nature. 
Validity is however strictly a matter oijact and has nothing 
to do with the continued existence of the data, in the same 
space time setting and condition, later. If epistemology 
is to be worthy of its credentials, it must provide Man with 
an instrument of validation of his most vivid experiences of 
pleasure and pain and other intimate experiences. By its 
very nature, such an instrument must be supra-mental, 
to be identified with his Apperceiving Self, in the last 
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analysis. This Appcrceiving principle must by hypothesis be 
infallible, veridical and self-certifying a/ all iimes^ in regard 
to its judgements. We cannot have an Appcrcciver of the 
Appercciver, ad infinitum. Viewed in the light of this per¬ 
spective, Man’s inmost experiences come under the purview 
of this Apperceiving Self which is most appropriately called 
‘Saksi’ in Dvaita Philosophy. It is this Appcrceiving self 
in us that is fully persuaded of the grim reality of the 
external world and of one’s experiences of the joys and 
sorrows of life and the existence of other thinking selves 
like one’s own. Its judgement in this regard cannot be 
disregarded as untrustworthy on the ground that it runs 
contrary to the oneness of the individual self and B, estab¬ 
lished as the purport of the Mahavakyas or the unreality 
of the world by the other Advaita ^rutis like Nehananasti. 
For ultimately, it has to be the same Apperceiving Self in us 
which will have to certify the truth of the import of the 
Mahavakya when it dawns upon us. That cannot be done 
without the Apperceiver falsifying his own earlier verdict in 
regard to the reality of his own poignant experiences of the 
joys and sorrows of life and the existence of other thinking 
selves besides himself. As the one and only highest cver- 
veridical epistemological principle of validation open to 
Man (niyatayatharthya) it cannot forswear itself under 
any circumstances and lose its right to veracity: Sa cet 
Sdksl kvacid dusAaf^ katkam nirnaya lyate ? 

/In the circumstances, all that the Appcrceiving Self 
can commend is to adopt a metaphorical interpretation of 
the language of identity between Jiva and B. without low^ 
cring the status^of the ^ruti. The Advaita way of dismiss¬ 
ing the ‘Bheda-^rutis’ as conveying only a Vyavaharika- 
Bheda (empirical difference) cannot be accepted at its face 
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value, as Vyavahlrikatva by definition is the same as 
*Badhyatva’ (what is subject to sublation) in terms of 
‘Mithyatva’ in the sense of being the counterpositive of a 
negation in essence (svarupena) with reference to all the 
three periods of time (inclusive of the period of its so called 
‘appearance’ as the A*Siddhi has authoritatively defined 
Badha: 

Svarupenaiva traikilikanisedhapratiyogitvasya Prapan* 
ce ^uktirupyadau ca angjkarat (A-Siddhi p, 5, Sec Part I 
p. 31). Thus, the; goal of identity will nullify the survival 
of the separate identity of the Self or Selves in release. In 
an age when attempts arc being made by some well-meaning 
scholars like Paul Hacker, Bradley Mathovsky and Rev. Dc 
Smet, to visualise Sankara’s Nirvisesa Brahman as a 
‘Personal Being’ it would be retrogressive for any aspirant 
to Liberation to be told to court liquidation of his own 
personality there! 

While discussing the tenability of the Advaita inter¬ 
pretations of the ‘identity texts’ Dvaita writers have placed 
at our disposal an impressive amount of materials of 
approved linguistic usages, exegetical principles ahd pre¬ 
cedents from the Purva-Mimamsa and Vyakarana ^astras 
and have applied them systematically, probably for the first 
time, with close attention to the choice of particular words 
in the text and their nuances of thought, their etymological 
significance and syntsmtic bearings on connected words in 
the same passages in the context. The same meticulous 
attention is paid to the illustrative materials provided by 
some of the texts. Such studied attention to these aspects 
distinguishes ibe Dvaita interpretation of the Upanisads, 
Sutras and the Giia (the Prasthanatraya of Vedanta) right 
from the days of Madhva, who was a pioneer in this respect. 
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Vyasatirtha’s treatment of the ‘Advaita ^rutis" adds many 
new dimensioQS to this method. We have seen (in Part I, 
PP-2-3) the handsome tribute Moi. Ananthakrsna ^astri 
has paid to the Herculean task attempted and achieved 
by Vyasatirtha in the early XVI century. Madhusudana 
himself says he found the challenge quite tough to meet 
atiyainat). A large measure of the credit given to 
Advaitasiddhi for laying the foundations of Neo-Advaita 
within the traditional set-up itself, should goto Vyasatirtha, 
who opened the debate, in its present form and placed in the 
hands of those who came after him an up-to-date Agenda, 
as it were, for a comprehensive and exhaustive discussion 
of the outstanding problems of Vedanta philosophy. 

The ancients have done their work thoroughly. It is 
now for the modern scholars to step in, gather the threads 
and assess the performance and contributions of the contend¬ 
ing parties with special reference to the problem of the 
“Advaita interpretation*^ of the Upanisads, which has 
tended to predispose the minds of many from the days of 
Deussen and Vivekananda to the belief that the Advaita 
interpretation of the Upanisads is the last word on the 
subject. 

The very designation of ‘Mahavakyas* given to a few 
texts of the Upanisads is arbitrary and unauthenticated by 
the original sources. This exaggerated importance given 
to them as against the ovcrwhelming^majoriiy of what have 
been relegated as ‘Dualistic texts* dubbed as ‘Atattvavedaka* 
and ‘Mumuksvajijnasya*, even tho* they have backing of 
consolidated human experience, reason and revelation alike 
has considerably devitalised Vedanta philosophy and 
reduced it to the position of abject thraldom to a few texts of 
someone's choice ! 
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Dvaita philosophy has taken the lead and the lion^s 
share in rc-vitalizing the spirit of open enquiry, by restoring 
the balance of power and thought between the ^Advaita 
^rutis’ on the one hand and the majority of ^rutis left out 
by Advaitavada as not so important or relevant, by 
showing that it is the latter which have the backing of 
consolidated human experience and sound reason ratified 
by the seal of approval of the Appcrceiving Self—the one 
^nd only infallible and evcr-vcridical principle of validation 
of all knowledge and anubhava at all levels of consciousness, 
both mundane and super-mundane open to Man, as the 
Mariner’s Compass on his voyage on the high seas of 
philosophical quest. 

The delimitation of the boundaries of Saksyanubhava 
and Saksipramanya where they seem to clash with the 
deliverances of the ^ruti and intersect, drawn by the Dvaita 
School is a great step forward in ending the tug of a war, 
by not allowing them to encroach on each other^s domain : 
Prabalyam agamasyaiva jatya tesu trisu smrtam 
Upajivyavirodhe tu nasyah tanmanata bhavet 
Tat pratyaksaviruddhe’rthe nagamasyapi manata 
Upajivyam aksajam yatra, tadanyatra viparyayah 
^Laukike vyavaharc’tra Pratyaksayopajivyata 
Avataradidrstau tu syad agamasyopajivyata 

1, The words ‘‘Laukike VyavahareUra* ’ have been explained 
by J, in his NS with special reference to the manner in which 
certain seemingly monistically-worded texts like ‘Tattvam asi’ 
arc to be rightly construed: Laukike Pratyaksadisiddha-Jivadi- 
visaye Brahmatmakalvadibodhanavisaye vyavahare Tattvamayadi 
agamena kriyamane, ^atra’ agame dgamam prati Pratyaksasya upa- 
Jivyati (op, cit. p 503 NSPress £dn.) 

‘‘In regard to the data concerning the status of Jivas and 
other entities whose existence and reality are borne out by sound 
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Tho’ among the three fundamental Prama^as Scripture has 
precedence as a rule (jdtya)^ it is so only in matters which 
fall exclusively within its domain, such as the nature and 
attributes of B. and its relation to its metaphysical attributes, 
the doings of its Avatars etc. In matters which fall within 
the consolidated experience of selves, their experiences of 
the joys and sorrows of life, the existence of the external 
world and of other tliinlting selves like themselves, it is 
sound tested Pratyaksa (parlkfitapratyaksa) backed by S&k- 
;syanubhava (of the Apperceiver) and Srutis as well, as 
limited beings, the data relating to them as established by 
Saksyanubhava remains the Upajivya-Pramana in regard 
to any ‘identity’ propositions involving them. These identity 
propositions cannot override the Upajivyapramana. The 
identity propositions must come to terms with the Facts 
established by their Upajivya data by way of agreeing to a 
figurative identity in terms of various criteria already refer¬ 
red to. Such is the stand taken by the Dvaita School. 

A-Siddhi has however attempted to get over (he conflict 
of Upajivyapramana in accepting Jiva-Brahma-aikya as 
the purport of the Tat tvam asi text, in various ways. 
There are only three ways in which the identity can be 
established (1) by making ‘Brahman’ the subject of the 
predicated identity with the Jiva or (2) by making the 
Jiva the subject of the predication or (3) by making both 
of them the subject of the predication pf identity. But in 
every one of these cases conflict with the UpajTvya-Pramlna 

Pratyaksa, where Srutis like ‘Tat tvam asi’ sometimes make use 
of th; language of ’identity’ describing the Jivas as—'firabmat- 
maka' (Of. Aitadatmyam idam sarvam) it is Pratyaksapramapa 
ratified by Saksyanubhava which has got to be accepted as the 
Upajivya (deciding factor) in properly construing such texts. 
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would be inevitable. For, the Jiva is ‘given^ by hia Dharrai- 
grahaka^pramana (viz. Pratyaksa and Saksyanubhava) not 
to speak of gratis such as AtmapyanUah sukhadujikhahetoli (^vct. 
Up. i, 2) as a limited being subject to transmigration, 
pleasure and pain and as different from B. (^vet.Up. iv, 7) 
and ruled by B. (i, 10). The Supreme B, on the other 
hand, is given in the l^ruti as possessed of metaphysical 
attributes of infinite power, intelligence : Para asya sakiir 
vividkaiva iruyaU^ which are said to be intrinsic to its being 
(svdbhaviki) which rules out their being taken to be due to 
Upadhis and therefore unreal (i^vet.Up. vi, 8). The Brh. 
Up. too, as we have seen, speaks of the '^arira-^Atman’ being 
indwelt by the Prajna-Atman who, according to Sankara 
himself, is ‘Paramesvara* (B.S.B. i, 3,42). If then, in 
spite of these contradictory properties established by sound 
authorities, these two arc to be Udeniijied' in deference to 
the *Tat Tvam asi* text, it can only be in terms of some 
kind of ‘figurative identity’ on viable grounds of mutual 
similarity (tadgunasdratva)^^ affinity and such others which 
have been indicated in the earlier contexts and not in terms 
of an identity of essence (Svarupaikya)» 

But quoting the example of the datum of the illusory 
perception of shell as silver (Idam rajatam) ^ud its subse¬ 
quent negation ‘this is not silver’ (nedam rajatam) A-Siddhi 
argues that just as the Dualistic philosopher also recognises 
that in ‘Nedam rajatam’ the aspect of thisness alone (idamtva) 
is the actual intended ‘datum’ (dharmi) and not its being 
‘silver-oriented’ (rajataivavaisistyam)y as the latter is later 

1. ’^Madhva’s interpretation of this particular Sutra is quite 
good” V. S. Gable, The Vedanta p. 243. 
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negated', even so. Brahman’s omniscience, infinitude etc, 
or the Jlvatman’s limitations need not be taken to form 
part of the datum of the Upajivya-Pramana : Rajatatva- 
vaisistasya-dkarmitva-aprayojakatvavat^ Sarvajnadi—vaiHstyas^ 
ydpi tadaprayojakatvasya prakrte samanatvat Visistam na dkarmi^ 
Kimtu Brakmasvarupamdtram (A-Siddhi, ii, 291), 

This agument of A-Siddhi overlooks the fact that there 
is no parallelism between the two data of Idam rajatam 
which is an illusory perception and the authentic Scriptural 
evidence of omniscience and other sovereign attributes of 
B. and the limitations of the Jivatman as ‘given^ in the 
^rutis (^vet.Up. i, 2 ; i, 8). The two cases of Idam Rajatam 
and of the distinguishing properties of Jiva and B,. given 
by the Srutis themselves are not on the same par or on the 
same wavelength or order of reality to be compared 
with each other, , , .Any argument based on such a flimsy 
comparison cannot be accepted as a valid rejoinder. It 
will be nothing more than a piece of sophistry (chala) and 
cannot be accepted and a Sastrajna like Madhusudana 
ought not to be found indulging in such cheap retort. 

That apart, before we can admit the thesis of identity 
between Jjva and B. as the purport of the Tat Tvam asi text, 
it will have to be clarified if the subject of the predication 
of identity viz. Brahman (Tat) is presented as qualified by 
its essential properties of almightiness, omniscience etc. 
If it is so presented, conflict with Upajlvya-praraana would 
be unavoidable. If the identity is predicated on the basis 

1. Idam rajatam ityatra Jdam-amiamdtram dharmi na tu 
rajatatvavi^istam. Idamamsamatre rupyatvanisedhenaiva i^ta- 
siddheh, Evam ca yad upajivyam tan na badhyam, Idamam- 
Sasya abadhat. Yad badhyam rajatatvavaiSislyam na tad upa- 
jivyam Rajatatvavaisi^tasya adharmitvat (Nym. ii, 27). 
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of the general attributes (samanyadharma) of both Jiva and 
B. being of the nature of ‘consciousness* (cittvam) alone, it 
would only establish that ‘Consciousness’ is (identical with) 
‘Consciousness’ or that the Jiva is of the nature of ‘Con¬ 
sciousness’ (Cit). But that would not suffice to establish the 
desired thesis that the “Jiva is B.’’ (Tvam Tat) which is 
what the Monist is after. On the other hand, if the purport 
of the Mahavakya is simply that there is no Brahman other 
than the Jiva, it would be a species of ‘Atheism’. If the 
identity is merely on the basis of the general property of 
Consciousness along with and in spite of the existence of 
mutually contradictory attributes, Dvaita Philosophy will 
have no objection to such a broad-based and much diluted 
oneness based on resemblance, affinity etc., in some respects. 
But if the import of the Mahavakya is to be strictly restricted 
to the point of a bare nebulous ‘consciousness’ without any 
further specific subjcctival reference or referent, there would 
be no need for any Sruti text to identify the precise nature 
of the Upajivya elements for the Advaita by resorting to 
Bhagatyagalaksana. Such an interpretation, then, would 
hardly clash with the reality of the difference between Jiva 
and B. or of the external world, as accepted by the Dvaita 
thinkers in any way, as it would leave them completely 
untouched and un~contradicted^ as “bare consciousness” with¬ 
out a content or referent can do no correction or contradiction. 
”Mahavakyena bhedabhramanivrttisca na sydt“, as Vyasatirtha 
puts it so crisply. 

Thus, the clear demarcation of the jurisdiction of 
Scriptural authority and the voice of reason and tested 
Pratyaksa (parlksita-pratyaksa) ratified by our Saksyanu- 
bhava in respect of the implementation of the principle of 
Upajivya-pramana-prabalya in the ascertainment of the 
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Tatparya of the philosophy of the Upanisads and their 
considered opinion on the status and relation of the world of 
matter and spirits and Brahman to one another, laid down 
by the thinkers of the Dvaita school, marks a long-awaited 
break-through in arriving at a balanced view of Upanisadic 
philosophy as a whole. 

From this point of view, the general reader and the 
specialist will 6nd much to learn and much more to unlearn 
about Upanisadic Philosophy, by ruminating over VySsa- 
tirtha’s rigorous analysis, criticism, exposition and summing 
up of the import of the ‘Mahavakyas, and other *Advaita- 
^rutis’, which form the subject matter of this volume. 

II ^ II 



APPENDIX-! 


INFLUENCE OF SRI MADHVACARYA 
ON THE JNANESVARI 

Sant JSanadeva (1274-1296) the large-hearted Saint- 
Philosopher of Maharashtra is one of the great historical 
personages whose services for the rehabilitation of Hindu 
Society and its Dharma at a time of grave crisis and socio¬ 
political upheavals in the North due to Muslim penetration 
and its forebodings for the other parts of the country are 
entitled to a permanent place in the cultural history of the 
nation. The purpose of his Jmnesvari was the betterment 
of the spiritual status of the common unlettered folk, the 
yeomen, the villagers, the women and ^udras and bring 
the knowledge of the Gospel of Krishna to their humble 
doors, in their own spoken language. Till his times, it 
had continued to be commented upon only in Sanskrit by 
eminent Acaryas. His was a daring break with tradition. 
It is evident from his remarks that he was imbued with and 
urged by a powerful motivation to do so. 

It would be interesting to investigate what was the 
source of his inspiration to do so. One was undoubtedly 
the emergence of the Vira-Saiva Reformist Movement in 
neighbouring Karnataka. There were many men and 
women among its authors who have enriched its literature 
in the spoken language of the people of Karnataka. They 
were drawn from different strata of society. The other 
must have been the establishment of the Bhakti School of 
Vedanta, also from neighbouring state of Karnataka by ^ri 
Madbvacarya. It was Vaisnava in character and there was 
an important place for the worship of Vithala in it. Vithala 
is the Samsthana pTatima of the Pejavar, Sirur and Puttige 
Mutts of Udupi, bequeathed by Madhva for worship. 
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Chronologically) Acarya Madhva (1238—1317) the 
founder of the Dvaita system of Vedanta, was a senior con^ 
temporary of Jnanadeva, His System had already been 
launched and propagated in the Godavari region of Maha¬ 
rashtra barely two decades before the birth of jfianadeva 
and propagated there by the Acarya himself and his new¬ 
found disciple from the Godavri region and had a good 
following in various parts of Maharashtra then. Madhva^s 
biography (the Madhvavijaya) Written by the son of one of 
his direct disciples refers to the Acarya’s pilgrimage to 
Badrinath to dedicate his earliest work^ the Gita BhSsya 
to Lord Narayana there and his subsequent visit to Vyasa- 
srama from there. On his return from Vyasasrama^ he 
wrote his Brahmasutrabhasya on the banks of the Alaka- 
nanda. On his way back home he came to the Godavari 
region (Godavaritatam agat alesadhih—M,Vij. IX, 14) and 
visited several centres of Vedic and ^astra lore along its 
course. Mention has been made here of his having been 
challenged to establish the soundness of his new Siddhanta 
before the foremost centre of those parts (Varistha Samsad) 
where he met the towering personality of the Sadas who 
subsequently joined his fold and was given an ascetic name 
of Fadmanabha Tirtha, He wrote the earliest commentaries 
on Madhva^s Gitabhasya^ Gitataiparya and Brahmasutra^ 
bhasya and propagated his Darsana in those parts. From 
the description given in the Madhvavijaya, it would appear 
that this famous centre was Paithan celebrated in the 
religious history of Maharashtra as the citadel of orthodoxy 
from which Juanadev brothers were themselves required to 
produce their l^uddhipatra from the Brahmavrnda there, to 
be eligible for their Upanayana Samskara, in the circum¬ 
stances narrated in the life of juanadeva. The spread of 
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Madhvasiddhanta in various parts of Maharashtra, includ¬ 
ing the Godavari basin is attested by the survival of the 
families which had joined the fold of Madhva in those 
early days, in places like Puntamba and Varkhed till late 
in the 17th century from literary evidence. The JZanesvari 
itself was completed in 1290 A.D. at Nevase not far from 
Paithan. The Gitabhasya of Madhva was his very first and 
earliest work, which could not have been written later than 
1260, followed by his Sutrabhasya a couple of years later. 
His other distinguished disciple was from Orissa or Andhra- 
pradesh who received ordination from Madhva in 1264, as 
attested by cpigraphic evidence. 

In these circumstances, it cannot be denied or doubted 
that the author of the Jndnesvari must have been well aware 
of the name and fame of the founder of the Dvaita 
Siddhanta of his times, which had gained a respectable 
footing in various parts of Maharashtra in his days. No 
doubt the philosophical outlook and ideology of Juanadeva 
were different from Madhva’s and were closer to Sankara's, 
though not wholly identical with itj as can be seen from his 
Amrutdnubhava, 

But that does not rule out the possibility of his having 
entertained a genuine appreciation of some of the insightful 
expositions of (he basic concepts of Gita such as Niskama- 
karmayoga and his stand that every member of society has 
to achieve liberation from Samsara only through the path 
of Niskamakarma of which spiritual knowledge forms a 
vital part: Niskamam jSanapurvam tu Nivrttamiha cocyatc 
(See his G.B. iii, 3) on Lokesmin dvividha nistha. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the Gita insists on such 
Niskamakarma to be performed and dedicated to the Lord 
of the Universe, because He is the ulimate Enjoyer of all good 
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Karmas dedicated to Him and their Preraka (Energiacr) 
Aham hi sarvayajnanam bhokta ca prabhur eva ca (ix, 24) Dvi- 
vidhaapijanah santi. Grhastadi Karmatyagenajnananisthas 
Sanakadivat, Tatstha eva JanakSdivat. Maddharmastha eva 
ityarthah (M.G,B. iii, 3). The Gita also says that such a 
true Niskamakarmayogi owes a sacred duty and an inexor* 
able responsibility to his less fortunate fcllowmen and 
women to set an example to them in the path of Niskama 
Karmayoga^ by way of Lokasangraha and lead the way. 
It goes without saying that the Leader of others should be 
better informed than those that arc to be led by him. The 
Jndneivari itself points out that in a procession of blind 
beggars seeking alms in the streets, the man at the head 
must be a man of good eyesight. Margi andbasarisa 
pudhe dekhnahi cale jaise Ajnana prakatava dharmu taise 
(iii, 155). Madbva^s G.T. insists that the enlightened Yogi 
shall devote himself to the service of his less fortunate 
fcllowmen, as sacred duty, even as a loyal citizen should 
pay his taxes to the duly constituted Government: 

Nanajanasya ^usrusa kartavyS karavan miteh 
Yogarthina (G.T. VI, 3) 

jnanadeva echoes the same sentiments: 

Janakadika Karmajata asekha na sandita 

Moksasukha pavate jahalc (hi, 52) 

Jc Niskamata pavale tayahi kartavya ase uralc LokalSgi. 
In contrast to these two, Sankara considers that Karma^ 
Yoga even of the Ni^ama type however elevated y is inferior 
to Jnanayoga, which he equates with Asrama-^Sannyasa. 
Niskamakarmayoga is fit only for Manda or MadhyamadhU 
karins, of whom Arjuna is one. This comes out from his 
comment on Karmanyeva adhikaras te ma phalesu kadacana 
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(ii, 47) Karmanyeva adhikirah Te tava. Na JnSnaniithSjySm 
(^.GB). Madhva feels bound to protest against this 
unmerited denigration of Arjuna and the exaltation of 
Karmasannyasa over Sattyikatyaga of the element of fruits 
of one^s actions and their active performance dedicated to 
the Lord of the Universe, as divine worship (Yajfia). 

Yastu Karmaphalatyagi Sa Tylgi iti me matam 

(Gita xviii, II) 

In this connection, Madhva brings to light the true defi¬ 
nition of Nivrtta-Karma which has often been confounded 
with Sannyasa-Asrama. He quotes the authority of Vyasa- 
Smrti : 

Niskamam Jnanapurvam tu Nivrttam iha cocyate 
This definition given by Madhva is embodied in a verse 
from a Pancaralra source cited by Ramanuja: 

Tasmat samyak param Brahma Vasudevakhyam avyayam 
Asmad avSpyate ^asirad Jfiinapurvena karmana 

Reacting sharply to Sankara’s uncontextual denigration of 
Arjuna, debarring him from Jnananistha, Madhva assigns 
an edifying significance to the pronoun *Te’ referring to 
Arjuna, in place of the derogatory sense given to it by 
Sankara. Madhva highlights Aijuna’s role as a JSani fit 
and qualified to lead others thro’ Niskamakarmayoga dedi¬ 
cated to the Lord of the Universe, by way of Lokasangraha. 
His Bhasya here is worth quoting: 

*TE’ ityupalak^anartham. Tava Jn&ninopi na pkala- 
kamnna kartavya. Na tvasti kesam cid, na te iti. Sa hi Jnani 
Naramsa Indrasca. Yadi tesam (devanam) ^uddhasattvanam 
Jfianam na syat, kva anyesam ? Partha-Arstisena’ ityadi 
(Bhag. ii, 7, 45) Jfianigananat (M.G.B.) “The pronoun 
‘TE’ is used in a broad sense of extension of meaning to 
16 
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all other Jfianins. All thinking persons are warned against 
lure of Sa-Kama Karma. Arjuna is undisputably a Jnani, 
an Amsa of Nara and an avatar of Indra (a Deva). Devai 
are constituted of the essence of ^uddhasattva, the source 
of Jnana and Arjuna’s name is cited in the list of great 
Jfianins like Artisena, Hanuman and others in the Bkdgavata 
PuTdna (ii,7,45)”. fmntsvari accepts Krsna’s assurance 
to Arjuna that he is ‘born to Daivi Sampat’ and hence 
qualified for Moksa {Gitaxvi, 5). He must therefore be a 
Jfiani, only temporarily swayed by misp^ced sense of 
values, to be awakened to play his legitimate part as a 
Jfiani and a leader of men and an exemplar of Niskama- 
Karmayoga, which is the same as ‘Sankhya-Yoga’ of the 
Gita. 

All these facts brought out by Madhva in his comment¬ 
ary could not have failed to impress Jfianadeva, that the 
import of the second Pada of the verse “Karmanyevadhi- 
kiras te” addressed to Arjuna is to be restricted to what 
has been contextually given and stated and not divorced from 
it and stretched beyond its province to denigrate Arjuna as 
not fit for Jmnanisthd or Jfianayoga, as has been done by 
Sankara. 

This should explain why in spite of his saying Bhasya- 
karante vata pusatu ml na pavatu ke jayin/(xviii, 1722), 
Jfianadeva has not followed Sankara in regard to the import 
of the second quarter of Karmanyevadkikaras te. No doubt, it 
does not mean that Jfianadeva was a blind follower of 
Sankara and that he reserves to himself the right to use his 
own judgement where commentators are divided in their 
opinion. But what would be wrong in conceding that in 
the exercise of that judgement, JfiSnadeva had also taken 
into account the cogent arguments put forward by Madhva, 
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hU senior contemporary, whose works were already in 
existence when he himself wrote hia JnSnesoari in 1290 AD.? 

It cannot be seriously maintained that Jfianadeva had 
no knowledge of Madhva or the system of thought propa¬ 
gated by him. For, in bis very first Maogajacarana Ovi 
paying tribute to iSri Ganesa, as the embodiment of all the 
Vid^sthanas and assigning places to them among the limbs 
of Ganes'a and after assigning such places to the older 
Dualistic systems of thought like Nyaya-Vais'esika and 
Samkhya-Yoga, in the body of Ganes'a, he tells us finally 
that ‘‘the Dvaita and Advaita Dars'anas of equal strength 
represent the right and the left cheek of Ganes'a, reaching 
iipto the temples of the Elephant-God” : 

Prameyapravalasuprabha/Dvaita-advaita teci nikumbha 
Sarise ekavatati Ibhamastakavari (i, 17). While Jnana- 
dcva has the courtesy to refer to the Dvaita system of 
Madhva as of equal strength with Advaita in his Ganesa- 
Stuti, at the very outset ofJnSnehari, it is disappointing to see 
that the invitation letter, announcing the celebration of the 
700th Death Anniversary of Jnanadeva, during the session 
of Indian Philosophical Conference at Pune under inter¬ 
national auspices, in 1996, while informing us that “Jnlna- 
deva can be compared with great philosophers like Spinoza, 
Kant, Sankara, Raminuja, Abhinavagupta and Caitanya” 
it has not been thought fit to mention Madhva’s name also 
along with them ! Madhva and Jfianadeva are both agreed 
that Arjuna is “dearest to ^ri Krsna”. Madhva speaks of 
Arjuna as an Uttama-Adhikarin and Lord’s ‘Friyatama’, 
while Jianesvari refers to Arjuna as “Prince of Bhaktas” 
(bhaktaraju) whom theLord embraced with joy (xviii, 1420) 
and *"made him like unto Himself without breaking off their 
difference *': 

Dvaita na modita Kela apana aise Arjuna (xviii, 1421) 
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This reminds us of the eternal uncooditioned (nirupadhika) 
relationship of Pratibimba and Bimba (image and original) 
symbolically, between Jivasvarupa and Faramatman in 
Madhva’s philosophy, resting on the resemblance of the 
Jiva's natural properties of SvarupajSSna, ananda etc. as 
described in the Brahmasutra^Tadgu^asaratvat tadvyapa* 
desah (11,3,29) which according to Ghate, is *‘a good 
interpretation (p. 97) io which one cannot object’* (V.S. Ghate, 
The Vedanta, p. 169). 

Dr. Pendse appears to rely on correspondence of 
wording sabdasamya in the interpretation of Jnanesvari to 
other Bhasyas of the Acaryas, as evidence of influence (p. 50 
Prastavana to Edn. of Jnanesvari, 1984). It is interesting 
to come across at least one very striking correspondence of 
wording between Jnanesvari and Madhva’s commentaries 
on Gita II, 70 comparing the Sthitaprajna to the calm 
Ocean, in spite of the rivers joining it from all directions. 
Here the Gita uses only the word ‘apahi’ while Sankara uses 
^nadyah’ and Ramanuja ‘Nadeyya*Spah’> Only Madhva 
uses the word Sarit: 

Nahi Samudras Sarit-praves'a-apraves'a-nimittavrddhi* 
sosau bahutrau prapnoti 
and his G.T. reads: 

Bhunjanopi hi yah kaman MarySdIm na taret kvacit 
Samudravat dbarmamaylmnasauKSmlsa ucyate(ii,70) 
The Jnanesvari reads: 

Jarl Sarita ogha samasta paripurna houni milata 
Tar! adhiku ho nohe isat. Maryada na sandi 
Na tari grismakali sarita sosuni samasta 
TaisaprSptirddhisiddhitayaksobhunahi (II, 358-60) 
One is bound to be struck by the choice of the word 
Sarit'Sarita in place of apah of the original and nadi and 
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nadeyya apah of Sankara and Ramanuja and the verbal 
form ^osunt—^osa and above all *‘Maryidam na taret— 
Maryida na 3 aadi”. 

The Jmnejvan is not a commentary on the Gita, in 
the strict technical sense of the term, as traditionally 
understood: 

Mulartho varnyate yatra padair mulinusaribhih 

Svapadani ca varnyante Bhasyam BbSsyavido viduh 
quoting authorities from other sources in support of its 
interpretations and justifying them with logical arguments, 
citing Pratikas etc. It is more an impassioned discourse 
like a series of Sermons based on a given text, elaborating 
the ideas with popular analogies, flowery diction and vivid 
imagery and a good deal of eloquence, to hold public 
attention in a large gathering of Bhavukas. 

The question of influence of earlier traditional 
commentators on such a new genre of literature, which Is 
bound to be eclectic in its outlook, has to be judged from 
the point of background influence with reference to its 
motivation for going beyond the established norms. The 
Jmnesvari itself throws some light on this. 

The Bhi^yas of Sankara and RamSnuja on the Gita 
start with the advent of Kr$na on earth and the meta* 
physical role of the Gita. But the Bhasya of Madhva starts 
from a different angle and strikes a different note which is 
In keeping with the Humanistic ideal of the socio-religious 
regeneration of the masses by which the Jnines'vari itself 
is enlivened. It begins with the advent of Vedavyasa and 
his composing the great Encyclopedic Epic the Maha- 
bharata, for the benefit of the masses, who have no access 
to the study of the Vedas and the wisdom embodied in them. 
Both Madhva and Juanadeva are eloquent on the part 
played by Vyasa and his Mahabharata in satisfying the 
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spiritual needs of the common folk, the yeomen, the 
villagers, the women and the ^udras. Madhva prefaces 
his Bhasya : 

Nastadharmajna n alokakrpa lubhir arthito JnSn apr 
darsatiaya Bhagavan Vyaso avatatara. Tatasca istanista- 
praptiparihara-Sadhana-adarsanat, Vcdartha-ajnanacca 
klisyaman3nam Vcda-anadhikarinam Strl-^udradinam 
Dharma-Jiiana-dvara Mokso bhavcd iti krpSLluh Sarva* 
vedartha-upabrmhitam Mababharatasamhitam acikipat. 

The Jhanesvari too follows the same trend and sings 
the greatness of the Mahabharata of Vyasa to begin with : 

Bhanuceni teja dhavalale jaise trailokya disc 

Taise Bharati suravadalc abhijata (i, 40) 

Ya karanane miya Gitartha Marhatiya kela loka 

Yaya dithi ca viso 

Pari Marhati bola range kavalita pai Gitange 

(xviii, 1736) 

Tcnc abalasubodhe oviyecini prabandhe 

Brahmarasasusvade aksari gunthili (xviii, 1742) 
Concluding his Prologue, Madhva describes the Gita dove** 
tailed into the Epic as the ^‘Honey of the Parijata of the 
Epic^^ : 

Tatra ca Sarva-Bharatarthasarasangrahabhutam Vasu- 
devarjuna-Samvadarupam Mahabharaia-Parijata-madhU'* 
bhutam Gitamupanibabandha. The Jnanesvari follows suit 
with but a slight variation of the simile : 

Ata Bharati-kamalaparagu Gitakhyu prasahgu 

Jo Samvadala l^rirangu Arjunesi (i, 50) 

What a striking correspondence of imagery ! 

Neither Sankara nor Ramanuja has referred to the 
Bhdgijvata Purdna ia their writings Or in the Gitabhasyas, 
for any purpose. This is in striking contrast to Madhva’s 
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BhS;ya on the Gita which draws heavily on the Bhagavata 
for elucidation of Gita thought. The most notable instance 
is the reference to the other great Philosophcr'King Priya- 
vrata in the Bhagavata, while explaining the term adi in 
Karmanaiva samsiddbim Sstbita Janakidayah, as a great 
Jnani commissioned by the Lord Himself to return to bis 
Kingdom from the forest and shoulder the responsibilities 
Of Kingship, for purposes of Lokasamgraha. 

Both Madhva and Jnanadeva advert to the different 
forms of emotional attitude taken by (he Gopis, Kamsa and 
^isupala towards the Lord and attaining Moksa thereby, 
though they differ in their ways of reconciling such un¬ 
orthodox ways with the Gita’s main emphasis on Mahatmya- 
jnana of the Lord to attain Him. Avajananti mam mudha 
manusim tanum as'ritam Param Bhavam ajananthah (ix, II). 
The Jaanes'vari also refers to the anecdotes of Futana, 
Dhruva and Ajamija from Bhigavata. 

It should thus be clear from the data presented in the 
foregoing pages that the subject of the possible nature and 
extent of influence which can be estimated to have been 
exerted by the personality and writings of the founder of 
theHvaita system of VedSnta and his commentaries on the 
Gita in the work of his junior contemporary is well worth 
serious study and reflection with an open mind. 

It would therfore be extremely obtuse to rule out, 
offhand, any possibility of any significant influence on the mind 
of the author of the JnSaesvari of any other commentator 
like Madhva in the exposition of the Gita at all, and insist 
that the concluding words of the Jnanesvari: Bhasyakdrante 
vSfa fiusatu should be confined solely and entirely to Sankara, 
as has been made out in the Prastavana of the edition of 
the Jnanesvari (1984). 
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vyasatirtha and vallabhacarya 

My attention has been drawn to Prof. G. J. Shah’s 
Vallabhacarya^ His Philosophy and Rtligion (Pustimarga 
Pustakaleya, Nadiad, Gujarat (I969)> which inter alia 
describes at length the details of a supposed participation 
of VallabhacSrya “young in years” (P. 10) in a protracted 
VSda philosophical disputation cm Dvaita Advaita polemics 
between Vyasatirtha and a team of irate scholars who had 
come to challenge him in the court of Vijayanagar. The 
Professor’s account of the progress of the debate is highly 
derogatory to Vyasatirtha and places so distinguished 
a Saint-Philosopher of his times, a Master of the four 
Sastras and a personality held in the highest esteem by the 
Kings of the second and third dynasties of Vijayanagar, 
according to the accounts of foreign travellers, as well, in 
an awkward position and a highly compromising situation 
from which, according to the Professor, Vyasatirtha was 
saved from ignominous defeat by the participation of 
Vallabhacarya in the debate as “ a God>sent missionary 
of Vaisnavism, whose timely advent saved the Vaisnava 
School of MadhvacSrya from defeat” (P. 18). 

According to the Professor “ Vallabha visited Vijaya¬ 
nagar when it was ruled by King Narasimha, but Krishna- 
devaraya was the virtual Ruler” (P. 18). Prof. Shah 
says, “at the conclusion of the debate, Krishnadevaraya 
ordered a Kanakahhi;eka for Vallabhacarya and that 
Vyasatirtha’s biographer Somadatta has recorded this event ” 
(P. 19). 

Th« actual name of Vyasatirtha*s biographer is 
Somanatha as given by himself and not Somadatta* 
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SomanStha was a contemporaty of VySaatlrtha and a 
distinguished Poet. He was a Smarta by birth and not a 
Vaishnava or a follower of the Madbva Sampradaya. 
There is absolutely no mention of Vallabhacgrya’s partici¬ 
pation in the debate at Vijayanagar recorded by Son)a> 
nitba and no mention of any Kanakabhi$cka for Vallabba. 
Only a Kanakabhiseka for Vyasatirtha by the Raya is 
mentioned. 

In Appendix III of the first part of the book entitled 
Adpaitasiddhi Vs. Nyayamfta — an upto date Re-appraisal 
(1994), I have dealt with the famous debate between 
Vyasatirtha and an irate team or scholars from different 
parts of the country, as narrated by Somanatba himself in 
His Vyasayogicarita Catnpu Kavya (Ullasa V pp. 59-62 Text). 

According to the biography, the debate lasted for 
thirty days and it was held in the court of King Narasa, 
in his presence and that the opposing team of scholars was 
led by Basavabhatta of Kalinga (P. 60). The period of 
Narasa is 1492-1503. There is nothing to show in 
SomanStha’s account that the debate was about Dvaita- 
Advaita polemics. It was probably on the Navya Nyaya 
of the Ganges'a School. For Vyisatirtha’s NyBySmrta on 
Dvaita Advaita VicBra which had given a rude shock to 
the Advaitic world had not yet been written by Vyasatirtha 
in the reign of Narasa. SomanBtha clearly says it was only 
in the reign of King Vira Narasiznha (1503—09) that 
Vyisatirtha commenced the writing of his great works like 
the Nyayamrta(See Page 108 of my Appendix III to Part I). 
Hence, it is reasonable to hold that there was no such 
intense provocation to Advaita circles to mobilise public 
opinion against the Dvaita teacher, as there was of ter the 
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publication of his Nyayamrta, which was finally answered 
some fifty years after the demise of Vyasatirtha by the 
veteran Advaita Scholar Madbusudana Sarasvati from far 
off Bengal. 

Anyway, as the debate according to Somanatha took 
place in the reign of King Narasa and not Narasimha (Vira 
^farasimka) and as Narasa himself was a very powerful 
Ruler and the father of Krishnadevaraya, it is not possible 
to believe Prof. Shah that Krishnadevaraya was the virtual 
&uUr t/un. 

Since Somanatha has mentioned the name of the 
leader of the opposing team of Basavabhatta of Kalinga, 
there is no reason for his not mentioning the name of the 
God-sent participant in the debate viz., Vallabhacarya, if 
it was a fact. There arc many other details too in Prof. 
Shah*s account which throw a legitimate doubt on the 
veracity of his account and its tenor. For instance, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Shah, Krishnadevaraya introduced Vallabha¬ 
carya, the God-sent participant to the assembly. It is 
doubtful if Krishnadevaraya, the younger brother of Vira 
N.aTssimha, was more than a lad at the time of this debate 
which probably took place about 1498 in the reign < 
of King Narasa and there is no reason why the King 
himself could not have introduced the visitor. According 
to Prof. Shah, after Krishnadevaraya finished introducing 
Vallabhacarya, to the assembly, the leader of the Dvaita 
School (Vyasatirtha) “stood up” and briefly stated his 
view and sat down ” (P. 10). This is adding insult to 
injury. It seems the Professor is woefully ignorant of thd 
etiquette which governs the relations between accredited 
jrcligipus heads (Pithadhipatis) of Hindu religious institu-* 
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Horn and members of the public^ be they scholars^ or 
laymcn> Kings^ Prime Ministers and Presidents of thie 
country, evin now. No Pithadhipati ever stands up before an 
assembly to address it or sits down afterwards. He remains 
seated throughout the proceedings. Even more preposterous 
and absurd is the Professor's statement that at the conclu¬ 
sion of the debate^ Vyasatirtha “requested him (Vallabha- 
carya) to assume responsibility as the Head of the Madhva 
sect " (P. 19), which Vallabha declined. Suffice it to say 
that Vyasatirtha, according to Somanatha, bad a galaxy of 
ascetic disciples like the redoubtable Vijayindratlrtha and 
others whom he could have appointed to succeed him if he 
wanted. He would have been the last man to make such a 
request to an outsider’^ and a confirmed and professed 
“^uddha-Advaitin" who had declared to his face (accord¬ 
ing to the Prof.) that differ also from the Madhva 
School which maintains that the universe and the souls arc 
different entities from Brahman^' (P, 17). The entire 
version of the Professor is a bundle of misguided fabrica¬ 
tions to glorify Vallabhacarya, at the expense of a celebrity 
like Vyasatirtha, which calls for legal action for amends 
by the Head of the Vyasaraja Mutt. 

Prof. Shah naturally claims originality for Vallabha’s 
views in regard to the relation between Brahman and the 
Universe and the Souls, We arc told that according to 
Vallabha “ the Universe and the souls are manifestations of 
Brahman and so they are essentially one with Him. The 
Universe and the Souls are not His attributes (as they are 
for Ramanuja or different from B. according to Madhva or. 
unreal ^appearances' according to Sankara), but ^parts’. 
Their relation to Him is that of a part to the whole. The 
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Universe represents Brahman’s * Being aspect ’ and the 
Soul * His consciousness aspect ’ (P. 17). 

It goes without saying that Vallabha, not being a 
Kevala Advaiti like j$ankara> the manifestations of 
Brahman as the universe and the souls, must be a real trans-* 
formation of the being-aspect and the cooscioushess^aspect 
of B. Madhva’s Atiuvyakkyana, while discussing various 
views of the nature of B’s causality with regard to the 
world of matter and souls and disposing of the Vivarta 
and Parinamavadas of earlier thinkers, deals with another 
shade of the latter, which anticipates and refutes a position' 
which is very close to Vallabha’s version and finds it 
equally unsatisfactory. 

Bhagena parinamasiced bkagayor bheda eva hi 

To bhago avikdrl syat sa eva asmakam Isvara}} (AV) 

Explaining the above, Jayatirtha writes in his NyayasudhS : 
“ If you hold there are two aspects of B, one that is 
essentially blissful and of the nature of consciousness and 
the other of the nature of existence (Sat), it comes to this 
that it is efficient cause in the first aspect and the material 
cause in the second. If that be so there is no clash with 
logic in thus holding that B, in its aspect of *Sat’ trans' 
forms itself into the material world.” 

However in Vallabha’s idiom, as atiy manifestation 
of B. has to be accepted as ‘Real’ and not an appearance as 
in Maylvada, the advocates of this theory will have to say 
if these two aspects are identical with each other, or partly 
different and partly identical. They cannot be identical 
as both of them will have to transform. Nor can they be 
” (Efferent and identical ” at the same time. For at least 
in respect of ' identity ’ there will be the same nemesis. If 
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it is argued that the ‘difiercDce* will prevent the identity 
from bringing about the said nemesis, why not dispense 
with that identity which is so hopelessly powerless against 
the * difference ’ ? 

Therefore, it must be conceded that these two aspects 
are entirely different from each other. It comes to this 
that there are two efftities, one of which is essentially 
immutable and acting as the efficient cause only of the 
universe. The other one is liable to transformation and 
acts as the material cause of the world. If this be so, we 
who are advocates of the view that Brahnsan is efficient 
cause only of the Universe have no quarrel with you. For 
according to us, Brahman is that which is immutable and 
is the efficient cause only of the Universe. What actually 
transforms and acts as the material cause of the world is 
designated by us as “Prakrti” or Pradhana (matter). In 
the above discussion, the term **part’* or “aspect** should 
be understood to have been used from the point of view of 
the other party. From the Siddhanta point of view the 
proper word would be two entities. This criticism covers 
every shade of Brahmapari^amavada thro* “aspect”, 
“modes** or “powers” (^akti) considered as essential and 
organic parts of Brahman. And Vallabha*8 view falls under 
one of these categories. 

Madhva's Influence on Vallahhacaryaf Thought 

The way in which Vallabha has raised the Bhagavata 
Parana to the position of a fourth Prasthana besides the 
other three and has commented on it may be traced to the 
example set by Madbva, the first known Vaisnava Acarya 
and Sutrabhashyakara to have written a Tatparya on the 
BhSgavata and have drawn heavily on it right from his GltS 
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Bh9sya onwards. The distinction accepted by Vallabha 
between the fruits of Jnanamarga and Bhaktimarga inMoksa: 
Jfianamarga-Bhaktimargayor anavrttau tulyatvepi^ phala- 
praptau vallak^anyam (Vallabha Anubbasya, iv. 4,22) 
Mukter api Bhaktimargiya tadiyatvam eva Jyayah. Nahi 
Kfuktanam Kascana Bhagavad<upayogah asti iti bhavah 
(hi. 4.48) rests squarely on the doctrine of Taratamya in 
Moksa^ which is a distinctive feature of Madhva thought, 
not found in any other school of Vedanta before him, 
Vallabha observes that for Jfianis God’s favor and grace 
last only up to the time of their release. This grace and 
favor is showered on the Bhaktas to a greater extent and 
throughout Moksa, Tho’ Madhva does not recognise any 
exclusiveness between Bhakti and Jhana, he recognises 
gradation of intrinsic bliss of selfhood (svarOpSnanda) 
among released souls. Vallabha’s distinction between the 
fruits of Bhakti and Jnana in Moksa presupposes the existence 
of some kind of Taratamya in release. Lastly, Vallabha 
has borrowed without acknowledgement the Verse : 

Bhrantimulatayd sarvasamaydndm ayuktiiah 

Na tadvifodhad vacanam Vaidikam iankyatam vrajet 

from Madhva’s Anubhdsya on the Sutras, in his own 
Anubhdsya (ii. 2.11), 
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Yad cvaVidyaya Karoti 67 

Yak^anurupo fialih 40 

Yajfiavalkya 29, 30, 35 

—Flair for dialectics 35 


Yamunacarya 20 

Yosau asau Purusah Soham 
asmi 147 

Yo anyam devatam upaste 147 
Yaksa 216 
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